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■K«  jtepMi  tkn  Man4aH.  That  policy  Iim  Mpod  nuko  POppcrcH  (Iw  Urf> 
eft  niMvfoctvren  of  tKecti  and  piBow  cmcs  m  cbe  whole  United  Stoteo. 

Write  for  your  ftoe  copy  of  Lady  Ptppfrell*>  Thrift  Book— an  invahubk 
contuiner  (urdc  for  tcitilc  buyuif.  PeppertU  Manufacturtng  CompMy,  i6p 
State  Street,  Botton.  Mas»arhutett». 


PEPPERELL 

Sheets  and  PiUorv  Cases 


IT  PAYS  TO  CHOOSE  Sheets 
with  a  MAGNIFYING  GLASS 

S.  •OVHNMINT  WAKNt  A«AINfT 
PLAWf  IN  TAAN  OR  WlAVI.e* 


IwE  PEPPERELL 


magazine  advertising  campaign  for  1934-19351 


to  be  launched  this  month  selling 

PEPPERELL  FABRICS  through  FIVE  MAJOR  MARKETS 

PEPPERELL  presents  a  brand  new  kind  of  advertising.  No  magic  formula — not 
"needled”  with  superlatives  or  vaguely  implied  claims  of  superiority — not 
playing  on  the  emotions— little  sex-appeal... It  tells  the  public— your  customers 
— in  a  calm,  sincere  manner,  what  you  have  to  sell.  It  gives  the  facts  why  they 
should  buy... The  whole  program  is  based  on  constant,  intelligent  cooperation 
with  retailers— we  want  you  to  profit.  The  campaign  is  yours  as  much  as  ours... 
We  want  to  help  you  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  advertising.  Call  on  the 
Pepperell  Dealer  Service  Bureau  for  further  information,  advice  and  assistance. 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  160  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


EVERY  PEPPERELL  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  AN 
ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  EVERYTHING  LABELED  PEPPERELL 


iP^PP^k^LLl 


PABkICS 


Zee^Jd 


!•  In  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  whole  great 
Pepperell  line  is  presented  to  an  audience  of  nearly 
three  million  readers.  S»  Facts  that  give  the  infor¬ 
mation  women  wish  before  they  huy  sheets  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  McCall’s  and  .<4  merican  Home,— a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  seven  million.  3.  Pepperell  will  tell 
its  story  of  Peeress  Percale  Sheets  in  the  pages 
of  Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar,  The  New  Yorker  and 
House  &  Garden.  4.  In  Parents’  Magazine, 
mothers  will  be  told  tbe  facts  that  have  made 
BabyPepperellCribBlanketstheworld'sIaigest 
sellers.  S.  To  the  men  of  this  country — and 
,  their  wives — Pepperell  will  tell  in  Collier’s 
I  the  facts  about  Lord  Pepperell  shirts,  shorts 
1  and  pajamas. 


p  e  p  ^  * 
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Yoi/r  wife  is 

never 

wronA... 


PETER  CLARK 
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I  N  C 


MODERNIZE 


YOUR 


STORE 


SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrive  FLUSH  nntfc  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  level 


SHONNARD 


LEVEL 

LANDING 


TRAFFIC 

HANDLING 

BY  INSTALLING 

MOTOR  STAIRWAYS 


'  SAVE  VALUABLE  FLOOR  SPACE  because  of 

1  narrow  stream*lined  balustrades. 

THE  LEVEL  LANDING  makes  it  possible  for  passengers 

to  get  on  and  off  with  a  natural  stride. 

OPERATION  IS  QUIET  and  safe  at  all  speeds 

within  the  escalator  code  limit. 

For  the  store  patron,  greater  convenience, 

expedited  service,  less  chance  of  accident. 

For  the  store  owner,  the  most  advanced  form  of  between-floor 

transportation  in  the  stairway  engineering  field — assuring 

utmost  economy  coupled  with  unequalled  efficiency. 


For  complete  details  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  W.  30/A  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS  THAT  OPERATE  Pneumatic  Tube  Lines 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  65%  TO  85%  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 
By  Installing  the  NEW 

DINSPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

Simple  Adjustment — Space  Saving — Durable 

- ^ -  Forty  years  of  experience  in  pneumatic  tube  engineering  is  behind  ibis  new 

power  control  device. 

Its  simplified  construction  assures  depend-  ^ 

able  service  imder  all  operating  conditions. 

Try  out  a  Dinspel  Damper  on  your  busiest 
tube  line.  It  wiU  quickly  pay  for  itself  in 
power  saving,  reduced  maintenance  costs, 
better  service.  Round  Bras*  Carrier 

— - -  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  FOR 

DINSPEL  AI^OMATIC  DAMPER  PNEUMATIC  DiSPATCH  TuBE  SYSTEMS 

A  Power  Saving  Devire 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


National  Problems  Confronting  Retailing 

ERHAPS  never  before  has  Retailing — and  in  fact 
all  business — been  confronted  with  so  many  im¬ 
portant  national  problems  whose  sound  solution  is 
necessary  to  the  future  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Right  now,  your  National  Association  is  devoting 
its  efforts  to  the  consideration  of  such  major  national 
problems  in  their  application  to  retail  distribution 
as — 

a.  The  future  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration. 

b.  Governmental  competition  with  private  busi¬ 
ness. 

c.  Federal  taxation  and  the  balancing  of  the 
Federal  Budget. 

d.  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  Legislation. 

e.  Relief  problems  confronting  the  Government. 

f.  The  program  of  the  National  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration. 

These  national  problems — ^like  all  other  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  received  study  and  action  by  your 
Association  in  the  past — must  be  made  the  subjects 
of  intelligent  deliberation  and  constructive  recom¬ 
mendations,  in  order  that  legislators  and  govern¬ 
mental  authorities  may  be  advised  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  retailers  and  consumers,  insofar  as  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  consumption  of  goods  are  affected  by 
their  ultimate  solution. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibilities 
which  these  important  problems  are  placing  upon 
your  Association.  But  we  face  them  with  the  spirit 
of  confidence  engendered  by  a  successful  record  of 
achievement  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  retailers  in  the  field  of  Federal 
legislation. 

At  times  it  may  seem  to  some  members  that  the 
legislative  program  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  consisted  chiefly  of  opposing  pro¬ 
posed  legislative  measures  being  considered  by  the 
Congress.  This  is  not  entirely  tme!  On  numerous  oc¬ 
casions  we  have  vigorously  and  fearlessly  expressed 
our  opposition  to  measures  which  we  knew  threat¬ 
ened  the  rights  of  retail  distributors;  would  prove 
burdensome  and  expensive  to  consumers,  and  which 


were  sponsored  by  certain  groups  to  advance  their 
own  selfish  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  constructive  efforts  in 
the  field  of  National  Legislation  have  been  equally 
numerous,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say,  effective. 

As  proof  of  this  statement,  may  we  point  to  the 
enviable  record  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
Association,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Carlos  B. 
Clark?  This  Committee  for  years  has  intelligently 
studied  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  has  presented  the  point  of  view  of  retailers 
ably  and  well  before  congressional  committees;  and 
its  advice  and  counsel  have' frequently  been  sought 
by  the  Treasury  Department  on  national  taxation 
problems. 

As  further  proof  of  our  constructive  efforts,  we 
need  go  back  no  further  than  the. program  of  your 
National  Association  in  representing  the  legitimate 
interests  of  retailers  and  the  welfare  of  consumers 
under  the  National  Recovery  Administration.  One 
of  the  most  constructive  amendments  made  to  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  itself,  before  its 
enactment,  was  advanced  by  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  Amendment  provided  that  the  Codes  of 
manufacturers  would  not  affect,  limit,  or  restrict  dis¬ 
tributive  processes  unless  representatives  of  distri¬ 
bution  were  afforded  the  right  to  be  heard  in  Public 
Hearings.  Surely,  this  was  constructive  legislative 
effort  in  the  light  of  our  experiences  of  the  past 
sixteen  months  of  code  writing. 

Then  again,  your  National  Association  played 
the  leading  part  in  preparing  a  General  Retail  Code 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  major  divisions 
of  Retailing,  fair  to  their  employees,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  It  is  true  that  this  Code  is  not  all 
that  we  would  have  liked  to  have  had  it,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  was  the  best  Code  that  we  could 
obtain  from  the  Administration.  We  admit  that  the 
Retail  Code  has  its  weaknesses  and  limitations  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  practical  retail  operating 
problems — and  we  hope  that  these  can  soon  be  cor¬ 
rected  through  needed  and  desirable  changes  in  its 
provisions — but  it  is  a  far  more  workable  covenant 
in  its  present  form  than  it  would  have  been,  if  it 
had  contained  the  drastic  labor  provisions  which 
the  Administration  sought  to  impose  upon  Retailing 
at  the  time  when  this  Code  was  in  the  making. 
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We  might  well  ask  this  question — What  National 
Association  has  done  more  constructive  work  in  the 
interest  of  sound  distribution  than  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  working  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  manufacturing  groups  in  the  writing 
of  code  provisions  which  would  he  fair  to  Retailing 
and  to  the  American  Consuming  Public?  This  tre¬ 
mendous  task,  involving  hundreds  of  codes  of  fair 
competition,  necessitating  our  attendance  at  innum¬ 
erable  conferences,  and  requiring  our  appearance  at 
all  important  eode  hearings,  represents  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  constructive  programs  in  legislation  ever 
undertaken  by  any  National  Trade  Association. 

While  our  efforts  were  not  always  successful,  it 
would  be  difficult  even  to  estimate  the  tremendous 
and  expensive  burdens  which  they  spared  retailers, 
and  the  conservation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  which  they  afforded,  through  the  defeat 
of  code  provisions  which  would  have  unduly  raised 
prices  of  goods  during  this  Emergency.  That  our 
position  has  been  constructive  and  sound  on  these 
codes,  is  indicated  by  none  other  than  the  President 
himself,  when  he  recently  stated  that  price  fixing 
provisions  and  agreements  for  the  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  altered  in  the  interests  of  sound 
National  Recovery. 

«  •  •  •  « 

The  program  of  national  problems  which  lie 
ahead  must  be  handled  intelligently  and  constructive¬ 
ly.  It  will  be  so  handled  by  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  working  through  able  and  competent  commit¬ 
tees  of  its  members. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  your  Board,  a 
Resolution  presented  by  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  of  Ohio, 
was  unanimously  adopted,  providing  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Policy  Committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  to  devote  itself  to  a  study  of 
these  national  problems.  This  Committee — in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Resolution — is  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
be  held  in  approximately  thirty  days. 

In  the  meantime,  sub-committees  are  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  and  report  their  findings  to  your 
Board  of  Directors  on  all  of  these  important  national 
problems. 

While  the  full  personnel  of  these  committees  is 
not  available  at  the  time  of  writing  this  Editorial, 
the  selection  of  the  Chairmen  is  indicative  of  the 
high  caliber  of  the  men  who  will  serve  as  committee 
members. 

The  Chairmen  are  as  follows: 

Committee  on  the  Future  Program  of  the 
N.R.A. 

Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Committee  on  Governmental  Competition 
WITH  Private  Business 
David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
and 

President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gk)od8 
Association 

Committee  on  Federal  Taxation  and  the 
Balancing  of  the  Federal  Budget 
Carlos  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Committee  on  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Old  Age  Pension  Legislation 
Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corp.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  National  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion 

Saul  Cohn,  The  City  Stores  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Relief  Problems  Confronting 
THE  Government 
Chairman  to  be  appointed 

«  «  •  »  « 

In  a  little  over  two  months.  Congress  will  again 
be  in  session.  Accordingly,  the  time  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  policies  and  for  the  preparation  of  a 
constructive  program  for  Retailing  is  indeed  short. 
In  the  light  of  this  fact,  these  Committees  will  start 
to  function  almost  immediately  and  will  present  the 
results  of  their  deliberations  at  an  early  meeting  of 
your  Board  of  Directors,  in  order  that — with  the 
Board's  approval — our  craft  may  have  a  constructive 
program  to  present  to  the  Congress  and  to  govern¬ 
mental  authorities  dealing  with  these  national  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  These  problems  will 
command  the  best  that  your  Association  has  in  the 
way  of  thought  and  ability  so  that  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  retailers — large  and  small — will  be 
considered,  and  that  the  program  advanced  will  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  retailers;  their  employes;  re¬ 
lated  industries;  the  American  People,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
Government  in  its  attempts  to  solve  these  problems 
in  order  to  effectuate  National  Recovery. 

The  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  these  Committees  at  work  endeavoring  to 
formulate  a  sound  program  on  these  important 
national  affairs.  Members  will  be  kept  advised 
through  The  Bulletin  of  the  recommendations  of 
these  various  committees,  as  well  as  the  action  of 
your  Board  of  Directors  in  reviewing  their  findings. 

This  work  is  being  undertaken  in  your  behalf. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  your  views,  suggestions  and 
recommendations  are  awaited  by  these  Committees 
and  will  be  given  careful  consideration  in  their  de¬ 
liberations. 
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For  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  expediting 
this  work,  it  is  necessary  that  these  Committees  must 
act  in  your  hehalf.  However,  they  are  not  only  the 
Committees’  problems — they  are  your  problems. 
These  Committees  will  welcome  your  help  and  co¬ 
operation. 

There  Is  Need  for  More  United  Action  in 
National  Affairs 

HE  months  ahead  will  present  national  economic 

and  social  problems  which  will  vitally  concern 
the  interests  of  retailers  and  the  welfare  of  the 
American  People.  Perhaps  no  division  of  business 
has  more  at  stake  in  the  sound  solution  of  these 
problems  than  has  Retailing,  which  embraces  within 
its  scope  approximately  1,520,000  operating  units; 
gives  employment  to  approximately  5,000,000  people; 
and  does  an  annual  volume  of  over  $25,000,000,000, 
according  to  the  findings  of  the  1933  Census  of  Dis¬ 
tribution. 

For  years  the  various  retail  crafts  have  taken  a 
stand  on  national  affairs  through  the  medium  of 
their  particular  National  Retail  Associations.  We 
have  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association,  the 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers,  the 
National  Shoe  Retailers  Association,  the  National 
Retail  Grocers  Association,  the  National  Retail 
Jewelers’  Association,  the  National  Retail  Druggists’ 
Association,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  of  more  recent  origin  the  Mail  Order 
Association  of  America,  the  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores  Association,  and  the  National  Council  of  Shoe 
Retailers. 

Each  of  these  National  Retail  Associations  has 
studied  national  legislation  and  national  affairs,  and 
has  acted  on  them  in  accordance  with  the  problems 
and  requirements  of  its  particular  division  of  Re¬ 
tailing.  Because  of  the  number  of  varying  types  of 
retail  agencies  represented  through  these  Organiza¬ 
tions,  it  has  at  all  times  been  difficult  to  secure 
unanimity  of  thinking  and  united  action.  There  have 
been,  however,  many  occasions  in  the  past  when 
Retailing,  through  the  Retailers’  National  Council, 
has  been  able  to  present  a  united  position  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  national  questions  which  were  of  universal 
concern  to  the  entire  field  of  retail  distribution. 

These  National  Retail  Associations,  which  have 
so  ably  and  well  represented  their  members  in  the 
past,  in  the  future  must  lay  less  emphasis  on  the 
minor  problems  of  their  particular  crafts;  and  under¬ 
take  the  solution  of  the  great  national  problems 
ahead,  primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  serving  the  daily  needs  and  wants  of  a 
great  Nation. 


National  problems  of  today  are  such  that  they 
require  broad  thinking  and  coordinated  action,  if 
Retailing  is  to  exert  a  constructive  influence  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs.  The  voice  of  Retailing  in  the  past 
has  not  been  silent  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  or  in 
the  deliberations  of  governmental  departments,  but 
the  voice  of  Retailing  in  the  future  must  be  even  a 
more  united  and  stronger  one  in  consideration  of 
the  great  national  problems  which  confront  its  mem¬ 
bers,  regardless  of  size  or  peculiar  type  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  first  of  all 
retailers,  and  secondly,  operators  of  some  particular 
type  of  retailing  agency.  In  our  former  capacity  we 
must  look  upon  impending  national  problems,  and  in 
that  capacity  we  must  resort  to  united  action  for  their 
solution.  In  accomplishing  this,  there  will  be  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  to  be  overcome,  and  varying  views 
to  be  reconciled,  but  the  problems  at  stake  are  of 
such  national  importance  that  they  far  out-weigh  the 
peculiar  problems  of  any  particular  craft  or  division 
of  Retailers. 

Whether  the  Competition  Be  Federal  or 
State — the  Results  are  Bad 

INURING  the  past  few  months,  we  have  condemned 

in  these  Editorial  Pages  the  ever-growing  prac¬ 
tice  of  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
undertaking  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods 
in  direct  competition  with  private  business. 

This  uneconomic  trend  has  evidently  found 
favor  with  State  Relief  Administrations. 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  developing  more  and 
more  within  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Washington  that  each  state  should  work 
out  its  own  relief  program,  to  be  financed  in  part 
by  Federal  funds.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  this  poli¬ 
cy,  except  that  the  Federal  Relief  Emergency  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  continuing  to  sanction  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  by  state  agencies — subsi¬ 
dized  by  Federal  Relief  Funds — ^in  competition  with 
private  business. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  State  Relief  Administration  is  engaged  in 
the  production  of  dresses,  dishes,  shoes,  and  other 
products  intended  for  distribution  among  the  unem¬ 
ployed  through  relief  agencies. 

In  the  South,  between  fifty  and  sixty  million 
dollars  worth  of  goods  have  been  canned  for  similar 
distribution.  In  some  northern  states  bedding  and 
furniture  are  being  so  produced  and  so  distributed. 

It  matters  not  whether  governmental  competition 
with  private  business  is  the  direct  result  of  activities 
of  the  Federal  €k>vemment  or  of  our  state  govern¬ 
ments — financed  by  Federal  funds — in  the  final 
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^analysis  the  uneconomic  and  harmful  effects  on  indus¬ 
try  and  distribution  are  equally  as  had. 

Whether  this  form  of  competition  is  waged  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  our  state  governments, 
it  is  the  most  certain  to  affect  seriously  the  volume  of 
goods  sold  in  established  retail  stores;  to  result  in 
smaller  orders  placed  with  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers;  and,  through  decreased  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  on  the  part  of  private  business,  to  result  in 
further  unemployment  of  labor. 

We  repeat  again — it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  governmental  competition  with  private  business, 
which  will  inevitably  result  in  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment,  can  be  regarded  as  a  sound  solution  to  our  Re¬ 
covery  Problem. 

This  entire  problem  is  receiving  careful  consid¬ 
eration  by  your  Association.  No  effort  will  be  spared 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  retailers  from  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  Government  into  the  field  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  private  business.  It  is  our  hope  that  some 
workable  plan  can  shortly  b^  advanced  which  wiU 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  those  on  our  relief  rolls 
and  at  the  same  time  not  jeopardize  private  business 
in  its  efforts  to  effectuate  National  Recovery. 

In  the  August  Issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  de¬ 
scribed  at  some  length  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  use  the  hides  of  drought  cattle  for  the 
manufacture  of  footwear,  leather  jackets,  gloves,  and 
other  articles 'of  leather,  to  be  distributed  through 
relief  agencies  among  the  unemployed. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Shoe  Industry  and  your  own  Association  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  requested  the  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  to  hold  these  hides  off  the 
market  until  they  can  be  absorbed  in  an  orderly  way. 

This  action  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
moves  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  a  serious,  unfair 
competitive  situation  which  threatened  to  confront 
producers  and  distributors  of  shoes  and  other  leather 
products. 

We  are  hopeful  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
similar  changes  in  policies  will  be  made  applying  to 
governmental  competition  in  other  lines  of  goods. 

Your  Association  wiU  not  relinquish  its  efforts 
to  bring  these  changes  about.  If  we,  and  other  or¬ 
ganized  business  groups,  are  unsuccessful  in  defeating 
this  form  of  competition,  then  National  Recovery  will 
receive  a  serious  set-back. 

A  Tax  Program  Which  May  Defeat 
Its  Very  Purpose 

A  T  the  time  of  writing  this  Editorial  the  Municipal 

Authorities  of  New  York  City  are  endeavoring 
to  enact  a  program  of  new  taxation  to  supply  funds 
for  relief  purposes  during  the  coming  Winter. 


Less  than  a  year  ago  the  City  of  New  York  ap¬ 
proved  a  tax  measure  imposing  a  levy  of  1/20  of  1 
per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  aU  businesses  and 
professions  carried  on  within  the  City  limits.  At  that 
time  we  stated,  while  the  rate  of  tax  was  small,  that  a 
dangerous  principle  in  municipal  taxation,  was  being 
established  which  might  soon  lead  to  higher  and 
higher  rates  on  gross  business  incomes  as  the  desires 
for  additional  revenues  presented  themselves. 

Our  fears  have  been  justified.  During  the  past 
month  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase 
this  tax  to  ^  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
all  businesses.  These  efforts  have  not  been  success¬ 
ful,  but  the  Municipal  Authorities  have  raised  the 
rate  of  tax  from  1/20  to  1/10  of  1  per  cent. 

This  increase  in  the  gross  business  tax  had  hardly 
been  signed  by  the  Mayor,  when  proposals  for  a  1 
per  cent  sales  tax  were  advanced  as  a  means  of  raising 
additional  municipal  revenue.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
— gross  business  taxes  and  sales  taxes  have  small  be¬ 
ginnings  hut  soon  grow  into  “full-sized”  tax  burdens. 

•  •  «  •  « 

The  City  of  New  York  has  also  passed  a  muni¬ 
cipal  income  tax,  imposing  a  levy  of  15  per  cent  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Income  Tax  returns.  Within  48  hours  after  the 
signing  of  this  new  income  tax  measure,  its  sponsor 
sought  to  raise  the  rate  from  15  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent,  on  the  basis  that  the  former  rate  would  not 
yield  a  sufficient  return. 

The  City  Authorities  are  now  considering  pro¬ 
posals  to  tax  all  wages  and  salaries  either  1  or  2  per 
cent.  They  are  also  considering  a  tax  on  income  from 
mortgages;  a  tax  on  rents  for  premises  used  for 
both  resident  and  business  purposes;  and  in  all 
probability  before  this  Editorial  is  off  the  press,  other 
suggestions  for  new  additional  taxes  will  be  receiving 
their  attention. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  objective  of  this  tax  program  is  indeed 
laudatory.  But  we  seriously  question  whether  these 
forms  of  taxation,  which  wiU  bear  heavily  on  busi¬ 
ness,  may  not  defeat  their  very  purpose. 

The  tax  on  gross  business  receipts  and  all  other 
forms  of  sales  taxes  are  not  based  upon  the  ability 
to  pay,  and  in  countless  instances  must  be  paid  out 
of  capital,  because  of  the  absence  of  profits. 

Many  business  firms  in  New  York  City — as  is  the 
case  in  aR  sections  of  the  country, — have  not  realized 
a  profit  in  their  operations  during  the  past  several 
years.  They  are  struggling  for  existence  under  present 
heavy  tax  burdens  and  increased  labor  costs.  The 
imposition  of  new  municipal  levies  wiU  result  in  the 
closing  up  of  many  smaU  businesses;  while  others 
in  order  to  meet  these  additional  tax  burdens  wiU  be 
compelled  to  reduce  expenses,  which  is  most  likely 
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to  mean — ^reduction  of  working  forces.  Either  course 
will  lead  to  increasing  the  number  of  unemployed, 
and  thereby  further  aggravate  the  relief  problem 
confronting  the  City. 

*  *  •  •  • 

The  New  York  City  tax  program  is  more  than 
an  issue  of  local  interest.  If  these  taxes  are  passed 
in  New  York  City,  similar  measures,  with  varying 
rates,  may  be  resorted  to  in  other  municipalities  for 
relief  purposes.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  that 
members  everywhere  take  an  active  part  in  provid¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  to  meet  local  relief  emergencies, 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  jeopardize  the  stability  of 
business  nor  result  in  excessive  burdens  on  tax  payers 
generally. 

Our  relief  problems — ^local,  state  and  Federal, — 
must  be  met.  But  they  must  not  be  met  through  un¬ 
sound  tax  burdens  which  will  cause  increased  unem¬ 
ployment,  thereby  defeating  their  very  purpose. 

Compensating  Taxes  on  Imported 

Cotton  Gloves  Should  he  Included  in 
Wholesale  Prices 

HEN  the  Cotton  Processing  and  Floor  Taxes 
’’  were  promulgated  in  the  summer  of  1933,  we 
advised  members  that  such  taxes  are  definitely  a  part 
of  the  manufacturer's  or  importer’s  costs  and  should 
not  be  passed  on  as  a  separate  item  to  retailers  on 
all  orders  placed  after  the  effective  date  of  the  tax. 

The  practice  of  including  Processing,  Floor  and 
Compensating  Taxes  in  the  cost  of  goods  has  been 
pretty  generally  followed  by  most  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  importers.  From  time  to  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  brought  to  our  attention  that  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  and  importers  of  gloves,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  are  attempting  to  collect 
from  retailers  these  Processing  and  Compensating 
Taxes  on  this  line  of  merchandise. 

In  fact,  we  were  informed  that  importers  of 
cotton  gloves  had  made  an  agreement  among  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  Compensating  Tax  paid  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  gloves  should  be  passed  on  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by  their  retail  cus¬ 
tomers. 

To  meet  this  situation,  your  Board  of  Directors, 
at  its  meeting  on  May  22nd  last,  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  Resolution: — 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  re-affirms  its  position 
in  regard  to  processing,  compensating  and 
other  taxes  levied  upon  the  production  or 
sale  of  certain  commodities  or  manufactures 
by  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  import¬ 
er;  that  such  taxes  are  part  of  costs  of  such 
manufacture  or  sale  and  should  be  included 


in  prices  quoted  to  retailers,  and  not  set  up 
as  additional  items  on  invoices  rendered  to 
retailers,  and 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gkmds 
Association  be  immediately  apprised  of  this 
action  of  the  Board  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Association 
of  Glove  Importers  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  individual  members  of  that  Association.” 

•  •  •  *  « 

Despite  the  efforts  of  your  Association  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  passing  on  of  Compensating  Taxes  on  im¬ 
ported  cotton  gloves,  recent  attempts  by  glove  im¬ 
porters  have  been  made  to  do  so.  Importers  of  cotton 
gloves  know  at  the  time  of  acceptance  of  an  order 
that  these  Compensating  Taxes  are  an  element  of  cost 
comparable  to  tariff  duty;  and  that  they  should  be 
included  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  and  not  singled  out  as  a  separate  item  to  be 
added  to  the  invoice. 

The  Government  did  not  intend  that  these  taxes 
should  be  passed  on  as  separate  items  through  the 
various  steps  in  the  production  of  a  cotton  article — 
from  the  ginning  of  the  cotton  to  the  sale  of  the 
finished  product  to  the  consumer — nor  did  it  intend 
that  importers  should  pass  them  on  to  those  to  whom 
they  sell  their  goods. 

In  fact,  the  only  specific  reference  that  the  Law 
makes  for  passing  on  this  tax  has  to  do  with  orders 
placed  under  contract  made  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  tax.  No  interpretation  of  the  Act  thus  far 
written,  has  caused  us  to  change  our  views. 

We,  therefore,  again  point  out  to  members  that 
it  is  consistent  writh  the  Law  that  they  make  such 
purchases  tax  included,  and  that  they  resist  aU  efforts 
to  pass  the  tax  on  as  a  separate  item. 

The  Consumer,  the  Government 
and  the  Retailer 

^T'HE  subject  of  this  Editorial  is  the  Slogan  of  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  your  As¬ 
sociation  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  from  January 
14th  to  18th,  1935. 

This  Slogan — approved  by  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  at  its  recent  meeting — is  timely  and  readily  lends 
itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  important  problems  con¬ 
fronting  retailers  in  their  relations  with  the  Consum¬ 
ing  Public  and  the  €k)vemment. 

No  avenue  of  business  is  in  closer  contact  with 
the  consumer  than  retail  distribution.  Whatever 
affects  the  retailer — either  adversely  or  favorably — 
is  certain  to  be  felt  in  like  degree  by  the  American 
People.  Conversely,  whatever  affects  the  buying 
habits,  standards  of  living,  or  purchasing  power  of 
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the  American  People  is  bound  to  have  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  retailer.  For  this  reason  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  consumer  have  long  been  regarded  as 
natural  allies  who  must  work  together  in  the  solution 
of  many  common  problems. 

The  program  of  the  Federal  €k>vernment — both 
economic  and  social — is  uppermost  today  in  the 
minds  of  retailers  and  the  millions  whom  they  serve. 
Governmental  efforts  to  create  employment,  to  rid 
business  of  its  uneconomic  abuses,  to  stabilize  our 
monetary  system,  to  build  up  purchasing  power,  to 
afford  relief  to  those  in  need,  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
support  of  Government,  and  to  restore  National  Re¬ 
covery — are  all  matters  which  vitally  concern  the 
present  and  future  interests  of  the  American  People, 
and  particularly  of  retailers  whose  welfare  depends 
npon  their  sound  solution. 

The  Slogan— THE  CONSUMER,  THE  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  AND  THE  RETAILER— will  afford  the 
building  of  a  Convention  Program  which  may  well 
embrace  within  its  scope  every  major  problem  con¬ 
fronting  us  at  this  time.  The  important  task,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  prepare  a  Program  devoted  to  the  serious 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  our  Craft.  In  this,  we  ask  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  every  member.  Your  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  building  the  most  practical  and 
constructive  program  for  the  forthcoming  Convention 
will  be  most  welcome. 

Remember,  this  Convention  is  your  Convention. 
It  is  staged  in  order  that  you  may  reap  the  benefits 
of  its  sessions  and  deliberations.  Therefore,  let  every 
member  speak  freely  in  suggesting  subjects  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  he  feels  are  worthy  of  Convention  con¬ 
sideration  and  action. 

The  preparation  of  the  Program  for  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  is  about  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  Committee  of  your  National  Association  and  by 
Committees  of  its  various  Associate  Divisions  and 
Groups.  Accordingly,  the  time  to  make  your  wishes 
known  is  right  now,  in  order  that  these  Committees 
may  have  the  benefit  of  your  observations  on  major 
problems  confronting  Retailing  in  its  relation  to  the 
Consumer  and  the  Government. 


From  the  very  inception  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  its 
Annual  Conventions  have  always  been  held  in  New 
York  City.  This  year,  however,  serious  consideration 
was  given  to  the  breaking  of  this  precedent  and  to 
the  holding  of  the  1935  Convention  in  some  other 
city.  Realizing  the  importance  of  such  a  change  at 
this  time,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  members  themselves  on  this  question.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  Referendum  was  conducted  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  and  of  all  of  its 
Associate  Divisions  and  Groups. 

The  results  of  this  Referendum  indicated  that 
New  York  City  was  again  the  first  choice  for  holding 
the  1935  Convention. 

Therefore,  your  Board  of  Directors,  in  naming 
New  York  City,  acted  in  accordance  with  this  Ref¬ 
erendum  and  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  our  membership. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  your  Board,  however,  that 
in  consideration  of  the  national  character  of  our 
membership  careful  thought  should  be  given  by  the 


members  to  the  holding  of  subsequent  Annual  Con¬ 
ventions  in  other  cities  accessible  and  convenient  to 
large  numbers  of  members.  The  Board  has  instructed 
that  this  subject  continue  to  receive  careful  study 
and  consideration,  and  that  members  be  asked  to 
express  their  wishes  regarding  the  meeting  places 
of  future  Conventions.  We  are  in  accord  with 
this  instruction  of  the  Board  and  will  welcome  at  all 
times  an  expression  from  members  regarding  this 
matter. 

Members  in  making  recommendations  or  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  the  holding  of  future  conventions 
should  be  mindful  that  the  Association  is  national  in 
scope,  and  that  the  needs  and  conveniences  of  mer¬ 
chants  located  from  Coast  to  Coast  must  be  given  due 
consideration. 

This  is  a  problem  which  need  not  come  up  for 
final  solution  for  another  twelve  months.  During  that 
time,  it  will  receive  our  careful  study,  and  we  hope 
your  unbiased  suggestions  and  recommendations. 

Right  now,  however,  place  on  your  calendar  the 
Place  and  Dates  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  your  National  Association — The  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City — January  14  to  18, 
1935. 


The  passing  of  Franklin  Simon  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  Retailing. 

He  was  indeed  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  apparel 
merchandising.  In  founding  the  retail  institution 
which  today  bears  his  name,  he  is  rightfully  regarded 
as  the  Father  of  the  specialty  store  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  distribution  of  apparel  merchandise. 

Not  only  was  Franklin  Simon  an  able  merchant, 
but  he  also  gave  himself  generously  to  the  problems 
of  his  Craft. 

During  his  long  tenure  of  Office  as  President  of 
the  Garment  Retailers  of  America,  he  did  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  individual  of  his  day  in  making 
the  garment  industries  style  conscious  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  consumer  demand  for  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise. 

As  a  former  Director  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  as  an  active  member 
almost  from  its  very  inception,  he  contributed  his 
share  in  helping  to  solve  economic  and  legislative 
problems  confronting  Retail  Distribution. 

His  successful  achievements  as  a  Merchant  were 
honored  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad.  He  was 
created  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  by  the 
King  of  Belgium;  he  was  honored  with  membership 
in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  France. 

His  constructive  influence  in  the  field  of  mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  missed. 

'Retailers  without  exception  regret  his  passing. 


Franklin  Simon 
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The  National  Recovery  Program: 
Analysis  and  Forecast 


^RANGES  of  great  social  value  have  been  effected 
under  the  New  Deal.  The  retailer  has  cooperated 
in  making  them.  Now  in  the  time  of  reorganization 
he  hopes  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  done  made 
permanent,  while  uneconomic  and  unsocial  features 
are  discarded. 


•  An  address  delivered  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  Retail  Conference, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Octo¬ 
ber  2nd. 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  this 
audience  the  devastating  economic 
conditions  which  led  to  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  in  June,  1933,  and 
the  almost  immediate  organization 
of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  the  agency  to  carry  out 
and  enforce  the  provisions  of  that 
Measure. 

During  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  that  year,  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  approximately  four¬ 
teen  million  unemployed  workers, 
thereby  depriving  almost  forty 
million,  or  a  third  of  the  People 
of  our  Country,  of  the  very  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  Other  millions  were 
employed  at  greatly  reduced  wages, 
and  in  far  too  many  instances 
sweatshop  conditions  of  hours  and 
wages  were  being  resorted  to  in 
the  futile  effort  of  competing  busi¬ 
nesses  to  meet  the  rapid  downward 
spiral  of  constantly  declining  prices. 

The  entire  nation — our  legisla¬ 
tors,  business  leaders,  labor  and  the 
American  People — cried  out  for  re¬ 
lief  from  this  ever-growing  prob¬ 
lem  which  had  paralyzed  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  our  Country  and 
threatened  to  bring  complete  col¬ 
lapse  to  our  industry  and  commerce. 
The  answer,  advanced  by  the  then 
new  Federal  Administration,  was 


BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 

Managing  Director 


the  Program  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the 
true  and  primary  purpose  of  this 
gigantic  Program  was  to  create  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  vast  army  of  un¬ 
employed  at  wages  consistent  with 
decent  living  standards. 

According  to  government  statis¬ 
tics,  there  were  forty  million,  four 
hundred  eighty  thousand  jiersons 
employed  in  the  United  States  in 
June,  1934.  This  is  an  increase  of 
four  million,  one  hundred  twenty 
thousand  over  the  low  point  of 
March,  1933,  and  an  increase  of  two 
million  three  hundred  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  over  June  of  that  year  when 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  became  effective.  These  figures. 


released  by  the  Administration  a 
little  over  a  week  ago,  indicate  the 
degree  of  success  with  winch  this 
Program  has  met  in  putting  people 
back  to  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  itself,  all  businesses 
were  required  in  their  Coties  of 
Fair  Competition  to  submit  labor 
provisions  governing  hours,  wages, 
and  employer-employee  relation¬ 
ships,  and  were  privileged  to  sub¬ 
mit  for  approval  fair  trade  practice 
provisions  intended  solely  to  correct 
grave,  fundamental,  destructive 
methods  of  competition  which 
might  make  impossible  the  carrying 
out  of  the  labor  provisions  in  the 
code  of  any  industry  or  trade. 

Speaking  frankly,  I  have  nr 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  this  privi¬ 
lege  has  been  resorted  to,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  never  contemplated  by  its  spon¬ 
sors,  and  has  done  more  to  under- 
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mine  and  weaken  the  entire  Re¬ 
covery  Program  than  any  other 
single  factor.  It  has  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  codes  which  have  raised 
prices  to  the  American  consmner 
without  any  sound  economic  justi¬ 
fication;  it  has  retarded  the  distri- 


employment  of  approximately  9.8 
per  cent. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  at  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  employment  in 
our  stores  as  of  January  15,  1934, 


ministration  a  limited  number  of 
trade  practice  provisions  regulating 
only  retail  distribution  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  dictate  how  manufac¬ 
turers  or  other  lines  of  business 
activity  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  should  run  their  businesses. 


llCdUUH ,  it  lias  rciarucu  me  UlSlIl-  atuica  ao  v  aiiwruiVA  i  uii 

bution  and  consumption  of  goods ;  \  was  12.3  per  cent  greater  than  on  \j  Although  the  Retail  Code  was 


and  it  has  slowed  up  rather  than 
accelerated  the  potential  re-employ- 
ment  of  idle  labor. 

A  little  later  during  the  course 
of  this  talk,  I  shall  treat  more 


January  15,  1933.  The  total  dollar 
pay  roll  costs  for  stores  in  January 
of  this  year  was  22.7  per  cent 
higher  than  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  1933. 


specifically  of  the  fair  trade  prac-  Nj  Now,  comparing  March,  1934 
tice  abuses  of  codes  which  are  bur¬ 
dening  industry,  restricting  distri¬ 
bution,  and  exacting  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  toll  from  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer. 


Retail  Support  of  N.  R.  A. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  effect 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  Program  upon  re¬ 
tail  distribution.  As  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Retailing,  I  am  happy  and 
proud  to  say  that  the  Retail  Crafts 
of  our  Country  gave  their  full  co¬ 
operation  and  support  to  the  Na- 


with  March,  1933,  we  found  that 
employment  had  increased  22.7  per 
cent  during  March  of  this  year, 
with  an  increase  in  total  dollar  pay 
roll  costs  of  41  per  cent.  I  want 
to  point  out,  however,  that  our 
March  comparisons  have  been 
affected  partially  by  the  general 
bank  closing  which  took  i^lace  in 
March,  1933,  and  by  the  fact  that 
Easter  business,  which  was  experi¬ 
enced  by  merchants  in  March  of  this 
year,  have  been  factors  in  influenc¬ 
ing  the  abnormally  high  March 
comparisons. 


lona  ecovery  Administration.  X,  Xhese  figures,  however,  received 


Retailers  were  among  the  first  to 
sign  the  President’s  Re-Employ¬ 
ment  Agreement ;  retailers  were 
among  the  first  to  submit  a  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administration.  Ap¬ 
proximately  seven  hundred  and 
fiftv ..  thousand  retail  stores  come 
wbh'n  its  scope,  and  almost  three 
million  workers  are  affected  by  its 
labor  provisions.  Nearly  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities 
have  been  established  throughout 
the  country  for  its  effective  admin¬ 
istration  in  all  important  retail  trad¬ 
ing  areas,  and  each  Local  Code  Au¬ 
thority  functions  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority  with  Headquarters  in 
Washin^on.  Not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  numbers  does  the 
General  Retail  Code  rank  first  in 
importance,  but  also,  because  it 
governs  that  division  of  business 
which  is  in  daily  contact  with  the 
consuming  public  is  it  entitled  to 
this  position  of  prominence. 

Retailers  generally,  through  the 
observance  of  the  labor  provisions 
of  their  Code,  have  done  their  full 
share  in  striving  to  attain  the  prim¬ 
ary  objective  of  the  Act,  namely, 
the  creation  of  employment. 

Sp)eaking  for  the  dry  goods  and 
department  stores  of  this  country 
— ^the  division  of  retailing  which  I 
represent — statistics  show  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  July  1,  1929  to 
July,  1933  there  was  a  decline  in 


from  more  than  thirty-five  hundred 
member  stores,  indicate  that  the 
Dry  Goods  Craft  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  R.  A.  has  put  back 
to  work  more  people  than  had  been 
laid  off  during  the  interim  between 
July  1,  1929  and  July  1,  1933. 

We  are  now  conducting  a  survey 
as  to  the  status  of  employment  in 
our  division  of  retailing  in  order 
to  bring  these  statistics  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1934.  I  regret  that  since 
the  returns  to  our  questionnaire  are 
just  now  being  received,  it  is  imp)os- 
sible  to  furnish  even  a  preliminary 
tabulation.  An  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  early  replies  indicates 
that  the  normal  increases  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  pay  rolls  which  our 
earlier  survey  disclosed  have  been 
sustained  during  the  past  six 
months’  period. 

The  Retail  Code 


filed  for  Public  Hearing  in  July 
1933,  it  did  not  become  effective 
until  October  30th  of  that  year. 
After  almost  eleven  months  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  Code,  there  are, 
naturally  some  modifications  and 
.  changes  in  its  provisions  which  re¬ 
tailers  regard  as  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary.  This  was  to  be  expected.  For 
after  all,  the  entire  N.R.A.  Program 
is  a  great  experiment  without  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  it  would  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  any  industry  or 
trade  could  write  a  Code  of  such 
far-reaching  effect  upon  its  labor 
and  operations,  which  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  would  stand  the  test  of  time. 
Along  with  many  other  groups  of 
business,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  now  giving 
consideration  and  study  to  what 
these  changes  should  be  in  the  light 
of  present-day  conditions 


The  Fair  Trade  Practice  Provis¬ 
ions  in  the  General  Retail  Code 
have  been  rather  universally  ob¬ 
served.  This  can  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
few  in  number  and  of  a  character 
that  made  observance  and  enforce¬ 
ment  possible.  Perhaps  no  group 
of  American  business  more  nearly^ 
conformed  to  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act  in  writing  its  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Provisions  than  did  retail¬ 
ers.  They  submitted  to  the  Ad- 


Conflict  of  Other  Codes 

^  When  the  Retail  Code  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval,  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed  that  all  employees  in  retail 
stores,  without  exception,  would  be 
subject  to  its  provisions.  This  has 
not  been  the  case.  In  many  service 
departments  and  in  some  work 
rooms,  employees  have  been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  code 
of  some  other  craft  or  industry, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  different  hour  and  wage 
provisions,  and  much  confusion  in 
the  efficient  operation  of  these  de¬ 
partments.  This  direct  conflict  of 
other  codes  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Retail  Code  has  presented  some 
exceedingly  trying  operating  prob¬ 
lems  to  retailers.  This  situation,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  unsound  interpre¬ 
tations  of  Retail  Code  provisions 
which  have  proved  to  be  expensive 
and  burdensome,  without  in  any 
way  promoting  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Act  itself,  are  among 
the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which 
retailers  have  expressed  toward 
their  own  Code  and  other  codes 
directly  regulating  retail  operations. 

The  most  serious  problems  con¬ 
fronting  retailers  under  the  Nation¬ 
al  Recovery  Administration  Pro¬ 
gram  are  those  created  by  the  codes 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Sales  Promotion  or  Sales  Commotion? 

BY  B.  LEWIS  POSEN 
Publicity  and  Sales  Director 
Hochschild,  Kohn  Co.,  Baltimore 


This  is  a  plea  for  sanity  in  promotion. 
Mr.  Posen  cautions  over-zealous  pro¬ 
moters  against  the  folly  of  spreading 
their  activities  too  thinly  over  too  many 
different  fields.  “Do,”  he  says,  “what 
you  can  do,  and  what  you  can’t,  don’t!” 


II  ’S  here — the  most  prof¬ 
itable  season  of  the  year 
for  all  department  stores, 
regardless  of  the  color  of 
ink  the  balance  sheet  shows. 

School  openings,  college 
openings,  football,  moving 
time,  home  refurnishing 
and  redecorating,  Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas — new  ac¬ 
tivities,  new  fashions,  new  merchan¬ 
dise,  new  opportunities  to  sell  good 
merchandise  at  regular  prices  with 
the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

Promotions  That  Fail 

There’s  no  doubt  that  this  year, 
perhaps  more  so  than  in  other  years, 
every  store  that’s  worthy  of  the 
name  will  stage  a  grand  do-or-die- 
for-dear-old-Blank’s  drive  for  the 
business.  And  unfortunately,  there’s 
no  doubt  that  too  many  stores  will 
fizzle  their  grand  efforts.  Many  of 
those  that  fail  will  fail  because  they 
were  too  stodgy  and  too  slow-mov¬ 
ing  and  not  sharp  enough  to  put 
every  usable  new  promotional  aid 
to  work.  But  probably  just  as  many 
will  fall  short  of  their  goals  because 
they  frittered  away  their  promo¬ 
tional  energies — ^because  they  used 
too  many  of  the  much-talked-about 
promotional  “aids.” 

Do  I  hear  dissenting  voices?  Do 
I  hear  disdainful  remarks  accom¬ 
panied  by  meaningful  glances,  say¬ 
ing  “Nobody  can  use  too  many'  helps 
today  in  carrying  out  a  thorough 
sales  promotional  plan”?  No? 
Can’t  they?  Take  a  look — a  good 
look,  an  analytical,  careful  look  this 
Fall  into  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  lots  of  stores  doing  $4,- 
000,000  or'  less.  Yes,  the  big  stores 
can  use  as  many  ideas  as  they  can 
think  of,  beg,  buy  or  borrow  and 
make  every  one  of  them  pay.  The 


reasons  will  be  obvious  as  you  read 
further. 

The  Staff 

The  average  smaller  retail  store 
today  has  too  few  and  too-well- 
overworked  promoters  on  its  staff. 
Advertising  and  promotion  are  still 
the  “necessary  evils”  of  retailing  to 
too  many  store  owners.  Therefore, 
a  lot  of  money  is  spent  on  white 
space  which  enables  the  store  to 
make  as  much  noise  as  Jones’  Store 
down  the  street — a  necessary  item 
of  expense.  But  advertising  people, 
promoters,  are  “a  dime  a  dozen”  so 
why  spend  money  on  them?  And 
yet  this  “dime  a  dozen”  staff  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  chase  the  buyers  all  over 
the  place  and  make  a  sales  plan  and 
write  the  copy  and  go  down  and 
“chisel”  the  merchandise  for  sketch¬ 
ing  out  of  the  department,  write 
the  window  cards,  arrange  for  ex¬ 
tra  salespeople,  see  about  the  win¬ 
dow  tie-ups.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  (by  now)  famous  list  of 
twenty  “Sales  Promotion  Aids.”  I 
think  they  are  a  very  valuable  guide. 
But  I  am  sure  that  some  misguided 
store  owner  or  manager  will  throw 
them  at  his  staff  of  promoters  with 
instructions  to  see  that  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  be  used  in  making 
a  thorough  follow  up  to  every  pro¬ 
motion.  And  when  he  says  “as  many 
as  possible”  he  usually  means  “more 
than  it  is  possible  for  one  staff  the 
size  of  ours  to  handle  effectively.’" 

Let’s  take  that  look  at  an  average 
store’s  promotional  line-up  for  one 


event.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  a  newspaper  ad. 
And  then,  following  the 
list  of  promotional  aids,  we 
should  have  direct  mail, 
window  display,  package 
inserts,  blow-ups  of  the 
ads,  department  displays, 
store  door  give-aways,  radio  spot 
mention,  pep  sheet  for  sales  clerks, 
posters,  pep  meetings.  All  this  in 
order  to  sell  a  batch  of  men’s  shirts 
at  a  price  that  leaves  no  margin  of 
profit  for  the  store  even  without  the 
expenditure  of  the  price  of  the 
newspaper  ad  alone.  And  what  hap¬ 
pens? 

Imperfect  Results 

In  the  time  that  should  ordinarily 
be  consumed  by  a  fairly  good  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  writing  the  newspaper 
ad,  one  of  your  “dime  a  dozen” 
staff  will  have  to  do  all  the  things 
listed  in  the  last  paragraph.  You’ll 
get  an  ad  full  of  superlatives  and 
general  statements  that  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell  your  wares  and  less  to 
build  up  your  store’s  good  name. 
The  ad  will,  dollars  to  doughnuts, 
depend  mainly  on  the  price  and  the 
number  of  shirts  you  bought,  to 
bring  customers  into  the  store. 
You’ll  get  a  direct  mail  piece  of  a 
sort,  as  imperfectly  prepared  as  the 
newspaper  ad.  It  will  probably  be 
ordered  by  someone  who  knows 
nothing  (or  close  to  it)  about  print¬ 
ing,  paper,  inks,  colors,  effective 
folds,  mailing  tricks,  postal  require¬ 
ments  and  ways  to  economize  on 
postage.  You’ll  get  blow-ups  of  the 
half-baked  ad,  reprints  of  the  poor 
direct  mail  piece  for  store  door  and 
package  distribution,  a  pep  sheet 
that  has  no  pep,  posters  that  merely 
announce  and  do  not  sell,  windows 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Which  Road  to  Better  Business  in  1935? 


The  Consumer,  The  Government, 


The  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Natioml 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
will  be  held  during  the  week  of 
January  \Ath  to  \9>th  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City.  This 
date  was  approved  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  following  an 
expression  from  the  memliership 
through  a  questionnaire  in  which  the 
majority  stated  that  January  14th  to 
18th  and  New  York  City  were  their 
choice. 

The  theme  of  the  Convention — 
The  Consumer,  The  Government 
and  The  Retailer — has  also  lieen 
selected  and  its  embracing  signifi¬ 
cance  indicates  the  importance  to  re¬ 
tailing  of  this  forthcoming  annual 
meeting. 

*  *  ♦  * 

So  many  problems  of  retailing  for 
1935  are  in  prospect  that  they  must 
appear  to  the  average  merchant  as 
a  maze  just  as  the  diverging  roads 
do  to  the  motorists  in  the  accom- 
Iianying  cartoon. 


The  Retailer 

Which  is  the  road  for  him  to  take 
for  l)etter  times  in  1935?  What  re¬ 
tailer  can  afford  to  leave  it  to  guess 
work?  He  knows  if  he  makes  a 
bad  guess  it  will  mean  months  of 
wasted  time  consumed  in  retracing 
his  steps  to  the  dividing  point  in 
order  to  get  started  on  the  right 
road.  By  that  time  it  may  be  too 
late. 

*  *  ★  ♦ 

With  the  growing  development  of 
motor  travel  the  information  booth 
has  l)ecome  an  institution  of  great 
service  where  diverging  roads  make 
routes  to  desired  destination  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  was  conceived' as  a  service 
to  the  motorist  desirous  of  getting 
his  bearings  before  continuing  his 
journey. 

*  *  * 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  long  lie- 
fore  the  motor  travel  information 
booth  was  thought  of,  the  founders 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  created  the  annual  con¬ 


vention  of  the  Association — an  in¬ 
formation  forum  for  retailers.  With 
the  approach  of  each  new  year  since 
then  retailers  have  gathered  at  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  Conventions  in  order  that  they 
might  get  their  bearings  and  set  their 
course  for  the  ensuing  year.  Men 
of  prominence  in  retailing,  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  in  finance  and 
in  government  and  civic  thought 
have  served  as  “Way  Directors”  at 
these  Conventions  by  relating  their 
experiences  and  beliefs  on  questions 
which  have  had  great  bearing  on  re¬ 
tailing. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  jirogram  of  the  1935  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  like  its  twenty- 
three  predecessors  will  include  inclu¬ 
sive  discussions  of  merchants’  prob¬ 
lems  particularly  with  regard  to  their 
relationship  to  Government  and  the 
Consumer  with  the  view  to  pointing 
the  right  way  to  better  business  in 
1935. 
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In  Business  Risk  Lies  Soeial  Safety 

BY  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

President,  James  &  Latnson  Machine  Company, 

Springfield,  Vermont 


The  safety  of  our  evolving 
social  order  is  and  must  be  a 
primary  interest  of  business.  It 
is  evident  that  business  as  we  know 
it  will  languish  and  disa])pear  if  the 
movements  which  now  menace  it 
pursue  an  undisputed  course.  Hut 
our  serious  concern  is  that  with  a 
decay  of  business  enterprise  there 
will  be  destroyed  an  accumulating 
heritage  of  human  values — a  heri¬ 
tage  which  was  steadily  reaching 
down  into  the  least  fortunate  of  the 
social  strata,  whose  worth  was  only 
beginning  to  be  revealed,  and  whose 
future  promise  outshone  anything 
offered  l)y  rival  systems  whether  in 
IKist  hi.story,  present  iierfomiance  or 
reasonable  future  e.xpectation. 

An  End  to  Unemployment 

I  had  the  privilege  recently  of  de¬ 
scribing  one  of  the  social  safeguards 
which  business  is  now  atile  to  offer 
and  to  supjwrt,  if  it  is  ijermitted  to 
do  so.  Business  is  now  able,  through 
appropriate  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  finance  employment  or  sub¬ 
sistence  for  every  willing  unit  of 
our  society  who  is  not  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated.  It  may  soon 
I)e  able  to  do  more.  But  this  it  can 
do  from  this  time  on,  if  it  is  en¬ 
couraged,  or  even  i)ermitted.  Neith¬ 
er  the  fact  of  unemployment  f)n  any 
large  scale,  nor  the  fear  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  need  longer  exist  in  this 
country. 

This  belief  and  the  proixisals 
based  on  it  were  set  forth  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “An  End  to  Unem¬ 
ployment”  printed  by  my  former  as¬ 
sociates  on  the  Industrial  .Advisory 
Board  of  the  N.R.A.  The  material 
apj)eared  also  as  the  leading  article 
in  the  August  issue  of  The  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business,  monthly  journal 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Many  of  you  have  seen  one  or  the 
other  of  these  publications. 

In  that  pamphlet  it  was  argued 
that  the  way  out  lies  in  (1)  the 
clearing  up  of  the  present  confusion 


•  This  is  the  text  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Flanders,  xeho  is 
a  member  of  the  Adz'isory  and 
Planning  Council  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Trade  Association  E.vecutives  in 
IVashinqton,  D.  C.,  on  September 
2f)th. 


between  speculative  activities  and 
constructive  business.  (2)  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  essential  part  play¬ 
ed  by  profit  from  constructive  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  increase  of  material 
wealth  and  its  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  society,  and  (3)  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  partnershi]!  betwec*n 
con.structive  business  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  iK)litics  as  shall  permit  of  that 
abundant  and  overflowing  .solution 
to  our  problem  which  neither  can 
hope  to  accomplish  alone.  Besides 
the  parts  to  be  played  by  business 
and  government,  it  is  necessary  that 
labor,  finance  and  other  social  units 
shall  play  theirs,  but  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  in  the  joined  hands 
of  ourselves  and  the  administration. 

A  number  of  needed  develop¬ 


ments  in  attitude  and  policy  were 
suggested.  Today  we  will  consider 
one  in  particular  which  lies  within 
the  business  realm.  The  subject  is 
one  in  which  we  are  all  interested 
and  in  which  we  differ  in  our  opin¬ 
ions.  The  point  involved  is  so  ser¬ 
ious  that  if  we  go  wrong  in  re- 
siwct  to  it  there  is  little  hope  for  a 
socially  desirable  development  of 
our  future;  while  the  proper  solu¬ 
tion  will  take  courage  and  freedom 
from  short-sighted  self-interest. 
The  topic  may  be  introduced  by  re- 
l)eating  the  following  passage: 

“Business  must  not  seek  to 
])rotect  itself  unduly,  but  must 
i)e  willing  to  undergo  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  such  a  degree  of  com- 
l)etitive  freedom  as  will  insure 
the  orderly  and  continuous  ap- 
jdication  of  improved  proces¬ 
ses  to  lowering  prices  for  the 
general  good.  Neither  private 
profit  nor  general  well-being 
will  be  served  in  the  long  run 
by  attempting  unduly  to  safe¬ 
guard  business  operation  and 
profit,  even  for  the  sake  of 
stabilizing  employment.  Some 
measure  of  uncertainty,  some 
percentage  of  mortality,  is  the 
price  of  social  advance.” 

The  Desire  for  Safety 

We  must  give  some  serious  and 
disturbing  thought  to  this  rptestion. 
.Almost  every  one  of  us,  directly  and 
instinctively,  feels  that  severe  com- 
])etition  is  an  evil.  It  keeps  us 
I)erched  for  long  jjeriods  on  the 
sharp  knife  edge  of  anxietv.  We 
must  plan  instead  of  loaf.  We  must 
calculate  instead  of  day-dream.  It 
is  easy  to  plan  and  calculate  amiss, 
and  fatally  easy  to  lose  thereby  our 
precarious  foothold  and  plunge  into 
the  abyss  of  failure. 

Yet  there  occur  for  many  of  us 
periods  of  ease  and  prosperity. 
These  may  be  due  to  the  chance  of 
a  lucky  guess,  to  being  “On  the 
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elevator  when  it  is  going  up”  or  to 
fortunate  changes  in  business  de¬ 
mand  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
supply;  or  they  may  really  be  due 
to  good  judgment,  organizing  abili¬ 
ty  and  technical  skill.  Success  comes 
both  ways.  The  point  is  that  we  are 
prone  to  feel  that  easeful  success 
is  the  natural  and  attainable  state 
of  business,  that  the  sum  of  the 
competitive  problems  of  individual 
business  constitutes  the  problem 
facing  business  as  a  whole,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  recovery  of  busi- 
nes  depends  on  the  control  of  com¬ 
petition. 

An  Examination  of  Competition 

Completely  to  the  contrary,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  consider  wheth¬ 
er  the  health  of  business  as  a  whole 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  society 
may  not  depend  on  a  considerable 
measure  of  insecurity  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  business ;  and  whether  our 
present  efforts  to  protect  whole  in¬ 
dustries  from  competition  may  not 
both  delay  recovery,  and  render  in¬ 
evitable  a  governmental  dictatorship 
(real,  even  though  disguised  or  un¬ 
acknowledged)  which  will  choke  the 
rapid  advance  of  our  productivity 
and  slow  up  or  diminish  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  products  as  a  raised 
standard  of  living  for  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

As  to  the  health  of  society  as  a 
vhole  there  can  be  little  question, 
when  looked  at  from  the  purely  ma¬ 
terial  standpoint.  The  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  in  its  tangible 
elements — food,  clothing,  shelter, 
automobiles,  radios,  organized 
amusement — has  been  most  effec¬ 
tive  during  periods  of  activity  com¬ 
bined  with  competition.  This  com¬ 
petition  was  carried  out  in  terms  of 
lowered  price  and  expanded  output, 
and  little  of  that  output  failed  to 
reach  the  consumer’s  hands.  Even 
in  the  case  of  such  intangibles  as 
education  and  public  institutions, 
museums,  hospitals  and  the  like — 
the  era  of  competition  has  left  be¬ 
hind  it  a  cultural  deposit  at  which 
this  chastened  generation  may  well 
look  with  wistful  eyes. 

But  we  must  not  blind  ourselves 
to  the  debit  entries  on  the  balance 
sheet.  The  turmoil  of  competition 
takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  ten¬ 
sion  and  anxiety.  For  leadership, 
whether  in  business,  in  politics  or 
finance,  there  must  always  be  ten¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  leadership  with¬ 
out  it.  That  is  the  price  the  leader 
pays.  There-  need  be  little  anxiety 


if  there  is  vision  and  courage.  The 
bad  element  of  those  competitive 
times  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  ten¬ 
sion  and  anxiety  descended  below 
the  rank  of  leadership  and  perme¬ 
ated  the  mass  of  society.  This  was 
bad,  for  it  is  the  office  and  crown 
of  leadership  to  relieve  tension  and 
anxiety  in  those  who  are  led.  Our 
problem  is  then  to  preserve  the 
social  fruits  of  vital  competition 
without  laying  burdens  thereby  on 
the  mass  of  the  population. 

First  we  may  consider  as  to 
whether  there  have  been  forms  of 
competition  in  the  past  in  which  for 
society  as  a  whole  the  debit  account 
has  wiped  out  the  credit.  One  ex¬ 
ample  we  may  point  out  without 
hesitation. 

Desirable  Extent  of  Control 

Competition  is  a  social  danger 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  prices 
lowered  by  the  cutting  of  wages 
below  subsistence  standards.  When 
the  only  way  to  survive  is  to  cut 
w^es  below  competitors  who  are  al¬ 
ready  paying  sweat  rates,  the  social 
desirability  of  survival  is  doubtful. 
Large  areas  of  the  needle  trades 
were  in  this  condition  previous  to 
the  N.R.A.,  though  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  decades  conditions  had  been 
improving  rather  than  the  reverse, 
due  to  combined  union  activity  and 
the  development  of  a  social  con¬ 
science. 

But  this  same  endeavor  to  protect 
wages  may  be  carried  to  a  socially 
undesirable  degree  as  has  been  done, 
for  instance,  in  the  building  trades. 

The  major  part  of  the  persisting 
unemployment  is  located  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  goods  industries.  More  than 
half  of  the  unemployment  in  these 
industries  is  to  be  found  in  the 
building  trades. 

Now  the  building  trades  consti¬ 
tute  the  outstanding  success  of 
trades  union  policy  and  philosophy 
in  this  country  today.  These  unions 
and  their  leaders  have  protected 
their  members  with  the  shortest 
hours  and  the  highest  wages  that 
are  enjoyed  by  any  workers,  unless 
it  be  among  the  railroad  brother¬ 
hoods.  But  this  success  of  union 
policy  has  delayed  recovery  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  and  has  kept  its 
individual  membership  out  of  work. 
It  is  so  out  of  step  with  other  in¬ 
dustries  that  under  union  conditions 
building  is  not  profitable  where  true 
business  profit  is  sought.  Building 
is  only  profitable  where  a  specula¬ 
tive  profit  is  hoped  for.  As  a  con¬ 


sequence  the  concentration  of  build¬ 
ing  in  our  boom  periods  constitutes 
one  of  the  serious  elements  in  econ¬ 
omic  unstability,  as  does  its  corre¬ 
sponding  heaviness  in  recovery. 
.\nd  the  individual  union  member 
suffers  thereby.  If  he  is  making  a 
living  at  the  present  time  it  is  as 
likely  to  be  by  tending  a  gas  station, 
running  a  taxicab  or  by  working 
clandestinely  under  non-union  con¬ 
ditions. 

Of  course  it  is  argued  that  the 
desirable  aim  is  to  level  wage  and 
hour  conditions  in  all  other  indus¬ 
tries  up  to  the  building  trades  level. 

If  this  were  done  even  the  fancied 
advantages  of  the  protected  trades 
would  disappear,  the  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  would  prove  fallac¬ 
ious  in  the  face  of  advancing  prices, 
business  profit  would  drop  below 
the  present  unsocial  minimum  (in 
which  reemployment  in  capital  and 
luxury  goods  industries  and  in  ser¬ 
vice  and  cultural  occupations  is  so 
sluggish)  and  the  total  hours  work¬ 
ed  would  not  provide  the  standard 
of  living  which  the  American  work¬ 
er  deserves  and  can  attain. 

Briefly,  competition  should  be 
prevented  from  driving  wages  be¬ 
low  a  reasonable  subsistence  level, 
and  hours  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exceed  humanly  desirable  limits 
which  keep  in  view  the  standard  of 
living  available  and  desired.  As  we 
make  rigid  provision  beyond  this 
point  we  tend  to  approach  the  un¬ 
social  and  uneconomic  conditions 
now  existing  in  the  building  trades. 

Trades  Unions  and  Codes 

Still  more  briefly,  we  can  say  that 
the  labor  union  may  be  a  good  thing 
if  it  isn’t  too  successful  according 
to  its  own  standards. 

Lest  this  guarded  statement  elicit 
premature  approval  from  some  of 
you,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
trade  association,  or  of  industry 
organized  under  the  codes.  Such 
an  association  or  organization  may 
be  a  good  one,  socially  and  econ¬ 
omically,  if  it  isn’t  too  successful 
and  doesn’t  go  too  far. 

In  the  criticism  of  trades  union 
policy  a  particular  group  of  unions 
was  named.  If  we  are  to  play  fair, 
we  must  take  a  specific  example 
from  the  N.R.A.  in  drawing  our 
parallel.  The  lumber  code  is  a  case 
in  point. 

This  code  is  not  only  interesting, 
it  is  admirable  in  many  respects. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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The  New  Deal  and  the  Old  Ideal 

BY  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 

President,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^OES  the  1934  order  of  things  indicate  that  for 
the  first  time  we  are  aware  of  the  Golden  Rule 


as  not  only  a  desirable  but  a  profitable  principle  of 
business  operation?  Mr.  Filene  thinks  so,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  operation  of  what  he  calls  “Parent 
Service”  in  our  stores.  He  discusses  here  the  dollar 
and  cents  value  of  “the  old  ideal.” 


I  AM  not  a  preacher.  I  am  a  busi¬ 
ness  man;  and  those  who  know 
me  best  know  that  I  am  pretty 
hard-headed. 

But  it  is  hard  to  discuss  the  actual 
facts  of  business  today,  and  escape 
being  mistaken  for  an  idealist.  The 
more  we  stick  to  the  facts,  the  more 
seemingly  idealistic  the  talk  becomes. 

Take  this  New  Deal,  for  instance. 
It  is  helping  business — there  can’t 
be  much  argument  about  that — but 
it  seems  to  be  driving  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  cuckoo. 

Really — it’s  funny.  They  can’t 
help  being  for  it  because  they  see 
what  it’s  accomplishing.  And  yet 
they  can’t  help  being  against  it  for 
fear  of  what  it  leads  to. 

And  w'hat  does  it  lead  to?  Why, 
this  is  so  funny  that  it  is  hard  for 
a  stodgy  business  man  like  me  to 
do  the  subject  justice.  Some  come¬ 
dian  ought  to  be  discussing  it.  I 
can  just  imagine  one  of  them  saying 
“Listen,  Graham!  They’re  afraid  of 
the  New'  Deal  because  it  leads  to 
what  they  all  believe  in  most.” 

They  all  believe,  for  instance,  in 
the  Golden  Rule.  Oh,  there’s  no 
doubt  about  that.  Even  these  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  raving  most  vio¬ 
lently  against  the  New  Deal  almost 
unanimously  believe  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  that  old  ideal — “Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.” 

If  you  do  not  think  they  believe 
that,  ask  them.  They  are  all  for 
the  Golden  Rule,  but  they  are  not 
for  the  President’s  Program  because. 


if  that  program  is  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  the  Golden  Rule 
will  be  established  as  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  American  business  organi¬ 
zation. 

Now,  that’s  rather  an  awkward 
thing  for  me  to  say.  It’s  even  awk¬ 
ward  for  me  to  be  talking  about  the 
Golden  Rule  at  all,  especially  since 
I  wish  to  speak  only  about  business 
and  never  had  any  aspiration  to  be¬ 
come  a  preacher. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  then,  let 
me  confess  right  at  the  start  that 
I  did  not  go  into  business  in  order 
to  learn  or  to  practice  the  Golden 
Rule.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  about 
others,  but  I  went  into  business  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  make  profits,  and 
I  am  in  business  today  to  make  all 
the  legitimate  profits  that  I  can.  I, 
at  any  rate,  am  not  an  idealist.  To 
make  profits,  however,  I  had  to 
learn  something  about  business,  and 
I  tried  to  learn  all  I  could.  And  the 
more  I  studied  the  facts  of  business, 
instead  of  following  the  established 
habits  of  business,  the  more  I  came 
to  be  taken  for  an  idealist. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  I  dis¬ 
covered,  for  instance,  that  our  sales¬ 
girls  were  using  two  different  kinds 
of  salesmanship.  They  were  using 
the  kind  of  salesmanship  which  we 
had  taught  them  to  use,  and  they 
were  using  a  very  special  and  inti¬ 
mate  kind  of  salesmanship  when  it 
came  to  selling  anything  to  members 
of  their  own  families. 

If  a  stranger  approached  the 
counter,  the  salesgirl  usually  did  her 


best  to  sell  whatever  she  had  in 
stock,  and  to  make  her  customer 
think  that  that  was  the  very  best 
value  to  be  obtained  anywhere.  If 
her  own  father  or  mother  came  in, 
however,  her  attitude  was  altogether 
different.  She  knew,  to  begin  with, 
how  little  money  her  parents  had, 
and  how  disastrous  it  would  be  for 
them,  either  to  buy  anything  which 
would  not  quite  suit  their  purposes 
or  to  pay  more  money  than  was 
necessary  for  anything  which  did. 

Even  if  the  old  people  were  in¬ 
clined  to  buy  a  certain  article,  that 
didn’t  necessarily  mean  a  sale.  For 
the  salesgirl  wasn’t  content  to  call 
attention  to  its  selling-points.  She 
called  attention  also  to  its  other 
ix)ints ;  and  if  she  knew  of  any  store 
where  her  parents  could  get  better 
values  for  their  money,  she  didn’t 
hesitate  to  send  her  parents  to  that 
store. 

The  “Parent  Service”  Ideal 

That  got  me  studying ;  and  na¬ 
turally,  I  wanted  all  the  facts  that 
I  could  get  about  these  two  kinds  of 
salesmanship.  I  know  I  didn’t  get 
them  all  but  I  got  some,  and  they  led 
to  an  interesting  experiment.  Today, 
as  a  result  of  that  study,  I  unhesita¬ 
tingly  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  “Parent  Service”,  in 
place  of  the  old  type  of  retail  sales¬ 
manship,  in  any  retail  store. 

The  rule  of  Parent  Service  is 
that  all  salespeople  shall  treat  all  cus¬ 
tomers  as  if  they  were  their 
own  parents :  that  they  shall 
remember,  first,  how  little  money 
the  buying  public  has  to  ?pend 
and  how  disastrous  it  is  to  the 
average  customer,  either  to  pay 
out  money  for  anything  which  does 
not  .  give  satisfaction  or  to  pay  more 
than  necessary  for  anything  which 
does.  With  that  in  mind,  it  will  not 
be  their  chief  concern  to  get  rid  of 
goods  which  the  store  may  have  in 
stock,  but  to  satisfy  the  ctistomer 
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even  to  the  point  of  advising  the 
customer  as  to  where  some  particu¬ 
larly  good  values  may  be  found  in 
another  store. 

Now,  that  may  seem  unselfish 
and  idealistic.  But  it  isn’t — not  in 
this  machine  age.  Once  upon  a 
time,  it  might  have  required  un¬ 
selfish  idealism  on  the  part  of  a  re¬ 
tailer  to  establish  such  a  rule,  but 
I  advocate  it  now  in  the  interest  of 
more  profits. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  customer  is 
dissatisfied  with  any  purchase  he 
has  made,  or  if  he  learns  later  that 
he  could  have  obtained  equal  value 
elsewhere  for  considerably  less 
money,  that  customer  is  not  likely 
to  come  back ;  and  retail  stores  make 
their  greatest  profits  out  of  regular 
customers  and  by  converting  casual 
customers  into  regular  customers. 
Many  stores  would  sell  much  more 
than  they  do  if  they  only  knew 
enough  not  to  sell  everything  they 
can. 

Repetition  of  Mistakes  Avoided 

If  a  store’s  buyer  has  made  one 
l)ad  guess,  and  loaded  the  shelves 
with  one  unsatisfactory  line  of 
goods,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  loss. 
But  it  need  not  be  a  very  serious 
loss.  What  turns  the  loss  into  a 
serious  loss,  as  a  rule,  is  the  effort 
which  is  made  to  escape  any  loss 
whatever.  By  a  smooth  sales-talk 
and  by  seemingly  tactful  methods, 
such  goods  can  often  be  unloaded 
on  the  buying-public.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  lie  outright.  It  may  be 
necessary  only  to  emphasize  the 
beauty  of  a  garment  one  is  trying  to 
sell,  and  to  keep  the  customer  from 
asking,  and  therefore  from  discov¬ 
ering,  that  it  has  no  wearing  quality 
or  that  one  little  summer  shower  will 
ruin  it  completely.  But  such  goods, 
when  sold,  do  not  stay  sold;  and 
such  customers,  even  where  they 
blame  themselves  for  making  the 
purchase,  will  really  blame  them¬ 
selves  for  jjatronizing  such  a  store. 

The  more  profits  a  store  makes, 
then,  by  that  kind  of  salesmanship, 
the  more  the  store  loses.  By  unload¬ 
ing  its  goods,  it  unloads  the  custo¬ 
mers.  It  is  not  unselfish  idealism 
then,  but  plain,  selfish,  business 
sense  which  is  rapidly  compelling  us 
merchants  to  transact  business  more 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Golden  Rule  and  to  treat  our  cus¬ 
tomers  as  we  would  like  to  be 
treated  if  we  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  counter. 

The  harm  of  such  salesmanship, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  the  im¬ 


mediate  loss  incurred  by  driving 
away  the  customers  who  purchased 
those  unsatisfactory  goods.  For  if 
the  goods  are  sold  and  the  shelves 
are  empty,  the  store’s  buyer  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  re-stock  the  shelves 
with  more  of  that  same  line.  He 
can  hardly  be  blamed.  He  can 
not  know,  always,  how  the  goods 
were  unloaded.  All  he  knows  is  that 
the  gfiods  did  sell.  So  he  re-stocks 
the  shelves  with  goods  which,  if 
sold,  will  drive  more  customers 
away.  In  other  words,  he  provides 
the  business  with  more  ammunition 
with  which  to  complete  the  job  of 
committing  suicide. 

Quick  Correction  of  Mistakes 

If  a  store’s  buyer  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  (and  most  of  them  are  human 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  can  make 
mistakes),  the  sooner  that  mistake  is 
discovered,  the  better.  By  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  Parent  Service,  in  place 
of  the  old  type  of  expert  salesman¬ 
ship,  such  mistakes  will  be  discov¬ 
ered  soon.  Even  if  the  salesperson 
in  charge  has  not  discovered  the 
worthlessness  of  the  goods,  the  par¬ 
ent-customer  (or  the  customer  who 
is  being  treated  as  one  would  treat 
his  own  father  or  mother)  will  re¬ 
turn  the  goods  in  full  confidence 
that  the  “son”  or  “daughter”  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  will  make  things 
right — that  is,  of  course,  if  the 
store  believes  in  Parent  Service. 

And  Son  or  Daughter,  instead  of 
becoming  peeved  at  the  loss  of  a  sale, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  so  quickly  that 
such  goods,  w'hatever  the  store  may 
have  paid  for  them,  are  not  worth 
the  .  price ;  and  everything  possible 
will  be  done  to  keep  any  future  cus¬ 
tomers  from  being  fooled.  The 
goods  will  not  only  be  marked  down, 
but  the  reason  for  the  markdown 
will  he  fully  stated.  If  they  are 
goods  which  shrink,  or  goods  which 
will  not  wear,  every  customer  will 
l)e  honestly  warned  to  that  effect, 
and  not  by  some  tag  hidden  out  of 
sight,  but  by  the  same  methods 
which  are  employed  to  call  attention 
to  the  bargain. 

The  store,  to  l)e  sure,  will  lose 
some  money  by  thus  correcting  its 
mistake.  But  it  will  gain  customers 
— customers  who  will  pass  by  other 
stores  to  come  to  this  one — and  it 
will  not  incorporate  that  mistake  in¬ 
to  its  future  business.  By  the  old 
methods  of  salesmanship,  it  would 
be  exactly  that ;  but  through  Parent 
Service,  and  through  these  intimate 
tips  to  every  customer,  not  only  as 
to  the  strong  but  as  to  the  weak 
p>oints  of  everything  offered  for 


sale,  the  store’s  buyer  will  be  kept 
informed  as  to  what  not  to  buy,  and 
the  business  will  become  established 
not  merely  as  a  legitimate  business, 
but  as  a  real  friend  of  the  buying 
public. 

In  these  modern  days  of  mass- 
production,  we  hear  on  all  sides  that 
l)usiness  is  becoming  impersonal  and 
cold,  and  that  the  merchant  is  losing 
that  intimate  touch  with  his  custo¬ 
mers  which  was  such  a  beautiful  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
store.  The  facts  are  just  the  op¬ 
posite.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  go 
into  a  department  store  today  to 
argue  politics  and  religion,  nor  to 
find  out  who  has  the  measles  and  the 
name  of  the  new  family  up  on  the 
North  Road.  What  has  really  been 
happening,  however,  is  not  an  evolu¬ 
tion  from  a  warm,  intimate,  little- 
community  life,  to  a  cold,  imperson¬ 
al,  inhuman  existence  where  nothing 
but  money  counts,  but  an  evolution 
from  one  kind  of  live  and  throbbing 
human  civilization  to  another  kind, 
equally  alive,  equally  throbbing  and 
equally  human,  but  with  a  larger 
outlook,  larger  opportunities  and 
larger  responsibilities. 

Ideals  in  Practice 

The  old  ideals  remain.  Human 
life  has  the  same  ultimate  objective 
that  it  has  always  had.  We  are  going 
toward  the  same  goal  to  which  we 
have  always  been  going.  In  the  old 
days,  however,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  harmony  between  the  ideals 
which  we  recognized  as  ideals  and 
the  course  which  we  recognized  as 
practical. 

To  be  good,  in  those  old  days,  it 
seemed  necessary  that  we  must  be 
doing  something  unbusinesslike.  The 
old  general  store-keeper  might  be 
generous  to  some  of  the  neighbors, 
but  he  did  not  consider  it  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  generous ;  and  even  if  his 
generosity  brought  him  customers, 
he  usually  supposed  that  he  would 
l)e  far  more  prosperous  if  he  only 
had  it  in  him  to  be  a  ruthless  and 
unfeeling  rogue. 

It  remained  for  these  modern 
times — this  supposedly  cold  and  ma¬ 
terialistic  era  of  machine  production 
— to  reveal  the  truth.  To  be  sure, 
we  met  disaster  before  we  could  see 
it  clearly,  but  the  great  truth  is  at 
last  becoming  plain. 

Because  we  are  one  great  com¬ 
munity  now,  we  must  act  like  one 
great  community ;  and  anything 
which  is  good  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  good  for  every  last  one 
of  us. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  photographs  on  this  page 
are  from  B.  Altman  &  Co., 
New  York,  whose  children’s 
department  opened  to  the  public  on 
September  17th  an  exhibition  called 
“Children  of  Europe  .  .  .How  They 
Live  and  How  They  Play.” 

The  exhibit,  consisting  of  some 
2,400  pieces,  is  the  result  of  a  two 
months  trip  of  exploration  through 
Europe.  Dolls,  games,  school  equip¬ 
ment,  toys  of  all  kinds,  including 
elaborate  miniature  trains,  are  dis¬ 
played.  The  dolls,  dressed  in  au¬ 
thentic  native  costumes,  are  partic¬ 
ularly  fascinating;  and  plentiful 
evidence  of  loving  imagination  is  to 
be  found  in  the  dolls’  tiny  accessor¬ 
ies  also  shown. 

One  of  the  finest  displays  is  a 
group  of  model  houses  typical  of  the 
various  countries.  Very  well  con¬ 
veyed  are  the  stark  simplicity  of  a 
Swedish  peasant  home;  the  florid, 
overstuffed  effect  of  a  middle-class 
Austrian  living  room ;  the  dour,  dif¬ 
ficult  aspects  of  living  on  a  farm  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  a  quite 
astonishing  exhibition  of  art  work 
done  by  the  children  in  Professor 
Cizek’s  school  in  Vienna.  In  the 
center  of  the  floor  is  a  playground  in 
which  are  assembled  miscellaneous 


toys  whose  aspect  is  at  once  so  fa¬ 
miliar  and  so  curious  to  American 
eyes  that  it  is  constantly  surrounded 
by  a  little  group  of  exclaimers. 

School  books  from  many  lands, 
children’s  costumes,  exhibits  of  lace 
work,  farming  and  domestic  im¬ 
plements  and  innumerable  other 
items  are  included. 

No  one  item  in  the  exhibition  is 
for  sale,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  entire  collection  can  be  bought 
or  leased  from  Altman’s. 


Altman  Does  a  Unique  Toy  Show 
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JOHN  S.  BURKE 


WALTER  N.  ROTHSCHILD 


Department  Store  Men  Honor 
Rothschild  and  Committee 


IN  a  desire  to  express  their  com¬ 
mendation  as  well  as  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  efforts  during  the  past 
year  of  the  Retailers’  Protective 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  several 
hundred  men  prominently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  department  store 
and  dry  goods  field  acting  as  a 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  John  S.  Burke,  President  of  B. 
Altman  &  Company  tendered  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  on  September  12th 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Walter  N.  Rothschild, 
Vice-President,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Retailers’  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  well 
know,  has  acted  as  an  untiring  re¬ 
tailers’  sentinel  all  through  the 
Code  making  period  of  N.  R.  A., 
ever  alert  to  unwarranted  en¬ 
croachments  in  manufacturers’ 
codes  which  would  have  not  only 
reacted  .seriously  upon  the  welfare 
of  retailing  but  eventually  upon  the 
consuming  public  through  in¬ 
creased  prices  or  unfair  trade  re¬ 
gulations.  The  value  to  retailing  of 
the  special  work  of  the  Retailers’ 
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in  the  merchandising  field,  I  am 
sure  that  in  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
structive,  intelligent  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
very  particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  efforts  of  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  Protective  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  that  organization  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  both  retailer 
and  consumer  against  unfair  and 
unsound  provisions  in  the  manu¬ 
facturers  codes. 

“Every  member  of  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  consuming  public  is 
indebted  to  that  Committee  for  the 
service  it  has  rendered,  which  be¬ 
cause  of  its  breadth  and  scope,  has 
been  far  and  beyond  the  actual  call 
of  duty. 

“The  national  body,  functioning 
through  that  Committee,  has  played 
almost  a  lone  hand  in  protecting 


the  retailer  and  consumer,  and  in 
advancing  the  economics  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

“It  does  not  rest  with  the  alleged 
human  mind  to  attempt  a  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  savings  to  both, 
or  to  contemplate  the  tremendous 
losses  resulting  to  both,  with  at¬ 
tendant  chaotic  conditions  that 
would  have  prevailed,  had  the  in¬ 
dustry  not  been  encompassed  by 
the  protection  afforded  by  that 
Committee. 

“Its  accomplishments  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  in  a  large  sense  to  the 
guiding  genius  of  its  Chairman, 
whose  business  ability  and  capacity, 
whose  vigorous  and  conscientious 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  public  marks  him 
as  a  leader  of  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  in  the  field  of  merchandising. 


“Obviously,  he  has  inherited 
many  of  the  fine  qualities  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  beloved  father.  He 
has  performed  his  work  quietly  but 
persistently,  and  has  accomplished 
results  by  the  application  of  meth¬ 
ods  that  win  success  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  namely,  faithfulness,  frank¬ 
ness,  truth  and  sincerity. 

“He  is  typical  of  his  own  organi¬ 
zation,  for  he  does  all  things  well.” 

Mr.  Rothschild  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Burke  with  a  framed  testi¬ 
monial  expressing  the  appreciation 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  for  its  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Code  making  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  David 
Ovens,  President  and  Channing  E. 
Sweitzer,  Managing  Director  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


Samuel  Reyburn  on 
Retailers’  Social 
Responsibilities 


•  Text  of  the  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Reyburn  at  the  Rothschild 
testimonial  dinner. 


IT  is  a  compliment  to  have  been 
asked  to  talk  here  this  evening. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  afford^ 
an  opportunity  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  Walter  Roths¬ 
child  has  done.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
tell  of  the  gratitude  I  feel.  His 
good  work  has  helped  me  in  three 
ways :  first,  as  an  employee  of  a  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  organization ; 
second,  as  one  in  the  line  of  man¬ 
agement  occupying  the  place  of 
employer  of  other  merchants ;  third, 
as  a  citizen  who  is  anxious  to  see 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  achieve  their  objec¬ 
tives  in  the  very  near  future.  Most 
sincerely,  as  a  worker,  as  a  leader 
in  management,  and  as  a  citizen, 
do  I  thank  and  commend  him  and 
his  associates  for  what  they  have 
accomplished. 


SAMUEL  W.  REYBURN 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 
New  York  City 


It  does  not  discredit  the  work 
of  these  men  to  admit  that  the 
primary  incentive  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  troublesome  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  That  the  motive  does  not  ob¬ 
scure  the  fact  that  there  were  social 
and  political  aspects  and  conditions 
which  were  also  benefited.  The 
course  of  this  young  leader  has  been 
that  of  a  good  business  man,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  of  a  states¬ 
man.  The  work  done  sets  a  pre¬ 


cedent  that  he  and  his  contemporar¬ 
ies  should  emulate  in  other  pressing 
business  and  political  problems. 

In  a  well  organized,  well  balanced 
life  there  must  be  coordination  of 
the  three  great  forces  of  civiliza¬ 
tion:  Real  leaders  meet  social  ob¬ 
ligations,  political  duties,  and  econ¬ 
omic  responsibilities  with  justice 
and  courage.  Improvement  of  the 
race  and  the  happiness  of  men  and 
women  down  through  the  years  re- 
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quires  that  these  functions  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  comple¬ 
ment,  help,  and  support  each  other. 
If  they  fail  in  this,  human  progress 
is  arrested,  and  retrogression  be¬ 
gins. 

Too  often  we  retailers  delay  ac¬ 
tion  on  political  questions  until  it 
is  necessary  to  engage  in  a  bitter, 
defensive  contest.  The  manner  in 
which  Walter  Rothschild  and  his 
Committee  approached  this  subject 
was  effective  because  it  was  the 
sound  way.  They  recognize  that  the 
effective  selling  of  ideas,  like  the 
successful  selling  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices,  is  best  accomplished  through 
the  power  of  persuasion. 

The  Rothschild  Committee  ob¬ 
tained  the  cooperation  of  manufac¬ 
turers;  it  secured  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  approval  of  Division  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Rosenblatt  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  conference  method  of  settling 
controversial  issues  arising  in  the 
N.  R.  A.  Mr.  Rosenblatt’s  formu¬ 
lation  of  policy  for  his  division  aid¬ 
ed  both  manufacturer  and  retailer 
and  was  of  benefit  to  the  worker 
and  the  consumer.  The  w'ay  of  the 
“journeyman  country-saver” — like 
that  of  the  “transgressor” — is  hard. 
To  do  a  public  service  he  must  be 
patient  under  unjust  criticism  and 
do  his  best  without  the  reward  of 
praise.  We  wish  our  esteem  could  be 
expressed  dramatically  and  more 
permanently,  so  all  could  know  and 
appreciate. 

The  Elder  Rothschild 

While  pleased  to  commend  Roths¬ 
child  the  younger,  you  will  applaud 
the  sentiment  when  I  proclaim  a 
greater  desire  to  commend  my  con¬ 
temporary,  his  distinguished  father, 
Simon  F.  Rothschild.  I  congratu¬ 
late  him  for  his  rich  and  useful 
life.  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
wisdom  and  success  in  “training 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.” 
The  guest  of  honor  is  a  well-trained 
young  man  now  and  “when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Let  me  also  congratulate  Roths¬ 
child  the  elder  on  knowing  well  how 
to  keep  his  mind  open  and  youthful. 

The  hard  times  of  my  youth 
taught  me  some  skill  in  making  ad¬ 
justments  to  strange  surroundings, 
but  I  could  not  have  succeeded  in 
the  changed  environment,  here, 
without  the  generous  and  sympathe¬ 
tic  advice  and  teaching  of  those 
merchants  with  whom  I  was  to 
compete. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  of  these 
friends  was  Mr.  Rothschild.  He 


took  me  in — not  as  a  son  because 
I  was  too  old — but  as  a  brother. 
In  the  new  business  world,  he 
“trained  me  up  in  the  way  I  should 
go.”  During  a  score  of  years  he 
has  been  the  dominating  influence 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York 
in  the  spiritual  qualities  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  understanding,  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  For  what  he  has  done  to  help 
me  personally,  to  help  the  stores  in 
which  I  am  so  vitally  interested, 
and  to  help  other  merchants,  I 
shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  him 
and  ever  ready  to  render  whatever 
possible  aid  to  his  son,  who  will 
faithfully  follow  the  worthy  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  great  father. 

The  praise  given  is  only  just  but 
unless  used  to  support  and  help 
carry  the  burden  of  a  suggestion  for 
future  improvement  it  may  seem  no 
better  than  idle  flattery.  Let  us  an¬ 
alyze  results — successful  as  they  are 
— and  endeavor  to  select  and  point 
out  better  ways  of  meeting  analo¬ 
gous  situations  in  the  future. 

This  contest  was  initiated  by  the 
retailers  as  a  defensive  fight  against 
methods  and  systems  that  had  been 
put  into  form  without  giving  us  a 
hearing.  In  anger  at  injustice,  our 
petulant  threats  accomplished  noth¬ 
ing.  Rothschild  and  the  members  of 
his  Committee  calmly  analyzed  and 
patiently  presented  the  underlying 
facts.  Sound  principles  were 
promptly  recognized  by  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  public  officials. 

There  are  many  reasons  inherent 
in  our  business  that  cause  us  to 
wait  until  the  eleventh  hour,  when 
it  is  too  late  to  confer  and  we  are 
forced  to  fight.  It  has  been  often 
demonstrated  that  if  we  took  the 
time  for  a  thorough  investigation, 
to  think  through  and  look  forward, 
we  could  be  heard  and  our  influ¬ 
ence  would  be  felt  before  ideas 
were  crystallized  into  the  form  of 
laws  or  codes  in  ways  that  cause 
injury  to  our  business  and  to  our 
customers. 

Retailers’  Special  Obligations 

For  thousands  of  years  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  success  of 
shopkeepers  have  not  changed. 
From  those  early  days  when, 
through  the  invention  of  coinage, 
salesmanship  replaced  barter,  and 
traders  in  consumers’  goods  left  the 
bazaars  and  market  places  to  settle 
in  permanent  locations,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  successful  retailer 
to  consider  the  desires  and  demands 
of  customers  for  items  of  use  and 
distinction,  of  qualities  that  stand. 


and  at  prices  that  are  satisfactory. 
We  have  stood  all  these  years  at  the 
friction  point  between  production 
and  consumption :  we  deliver  the 
goods,  we  adjust  complaints,  we 
collect  prices.  To  remain  in  business 
we  must  build  good  will  and  also 
make  a  fair  net  profit. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hated 
business  of  war  munitions,  peace 
and  prosperity  benefit  all  industry 
and  trade.  But  we  who  are  so  much 
closer  to  homes,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  are  more  conscious  of  their 
value  than  most  others.  W’e  con¬ 
stantly  strive  to  keep  old  friends 
and  acquire  new  ones.  We  try  to 
avoid  making  enemies.  Hence  often 
we  hesitate  to  express  views  on  con¬ 
troversial  public  questions  of  wide 
interest. 

Duty  to  the  State  Apparent 

We  are  in  active  rivalry  with  each 
other.  We  are  in  spirited  competi¬ 
tion  with  all  others  seeking  a  place 
in  the  final  consumer’s  budget.  It 
has  been  hard  for  us  to  get  together 
in  a  constructive  way  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  any  great  political  move¬ 
ment.  We  wait  until  some  measure 
that  may  injure  us  and  our  cus¬ 
tomer  is  formed  and  proposed  and 
then  are  driven  to  cooperate  in  a 
fight  to  protect  our  rights. 

During  the  several  years  preced¬ 
ing  October,  1929,  economic  suc¬ 
cess  in  private  enterprise  in  this 
country  was  general.  The  natural 
effect  of  that  great  prosperity  was 
to  lull  most  younger  citizens  into 
fancied  security.  While  winning, 
the  game  of  business  engrossed 
one’s  whole  thought.  Civic  expres¬ 
sion  was  found  in  welfare  and  edu¬ 
cation.  Political  duties  were  over¬ 
looked.  These  five  years  of  adver¬ 
sity  are  changing  that  attitude.  We 
older  men  are  recalling  the  days 
when  we  lived  balanced  lives  and 
did  not  devote  all  our  brainpower  to 
economic  activities.  Younger  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  are  realizing  more  fully 
that  there  is  a  duty  to  the  State  as 
well  as  to  business. 

We  cannot  keep  posted  on  all  the 
many  proposals  that  are  made  and 
the  numerous  new  laws  enacted. 
But  we  can  and  should  select  some 
important  problems  to  investigate, 
think  through  and  reach  sound  con¬ 
clusions. 

There  are  reasons  why  leaders  in 
retailing  should  be  effective  in  such 
work.  One  is  they  have  never  had 
governmental  privilege  or  favor. 
Another  is  that  taking  a  position, 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Many  Credit  Managers  must 
have  thought  it  a  bit  odd 
when  some  time  ago  they  saw 
a  certain  news  dispatch  dealing  with 
the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Chicago,  rather 
prominently  displayed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  column  of  their  local  news¬ 
paper.  This  dispatch  which  was  re¬ 
leased  by  one  of  the  leading  press 
associations  simply  announced  the 
fact  that  the  credit  managers 
assembled  at  this  Convention  an¬ 
ticipated  a  considerable  increase  in 
their  stores’  installment  business,  as 
well  as  a  continued  trend  along  this 
line  for  some  time  to  come.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  it  seemed  to  have 
little  news  value  to  credit  managers, 
yet  the  clippings  from  papers  all 
over  the  country  compiled  by  our 
Publicity  Director  .show  that  this 
dispatch  had  a  better  pick-up  than 
any  other  item  covering  our  Con¬ 
vention.  In  other  words  it  was 
“news”  to  the  general  public. 

Installment  Sales  in  Depression 

When  the  so-called  “would  be” 
economists  predicted  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  the  doom  of  install¬ 
ment  selling  was  inevitable  as  soon 
as  the  first  major  depression  would 
set  in,  they  overlooked  an  impor¬ 
tant  group  of  men,  namely,  the 
Credit  Managers,  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  supervis¬ 
ing  installment  accounts  in  retail 
establishments  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  it  is  largely  through  their  sys¬ 
tematic  planning  and  efforts  that 
the  practice  of  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  on  the  installment  plan  was 
generally  established  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  and  the  subsequent 
growth  of  installment  selling  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  was  paralleled  by 
a  development  of  equally  sound  and 
businesslike  methods  of  controlling 
and  handling  installment  accounts. 
Consequently,  installment  selling 
has  not  only  effectively  weathered 
the  storm  of  the  depression  but  it 


BY  J.  ANTON  H AGIOS 

Manager,  Credit  Management 
Division 

is  steadily  increasing  in  volume 
with  new  lines  of  merchandise  be¬ 
ing  added  all  the  time  and  it  now 
appears  to  be  on  the  threshold  of 
even  greater  possibilities. 

It  will  probably  be  only  a  matter 
of  a  short  time  when  such  equip¬ 
ment  as  oil  burners,  television  radio 
sets,  and  some  of  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  household  appliances  of  the 
tyi)e  now  on  display  in  the  “House 
of  Tomorrow”,  built  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co.,  at  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  will  be  in  univer.sal  use, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  sold  on  the 
installment  plan. 

Evidence  that  department  and 
specialty  stores  are  constantly  add¬ 
ing  to  their  lines  of  merchandise 
now'  sold  on  the  deferred  payment 
plan  is  pouring  into  this  office  from 
time  to  time. 

As  an  illustration,  one  of  the  in¬ 
quiries  received  along  this  line  re- 
centlv  was  from  a  store  located  in 
the  upper  part  of  New  York  State, 
informing  us  “that  they  were  go¬ 
ing  after  a  large  fur  business  this 
Fall  and  have  consequently  decided 


to  sell  fur  coats  on  a  contract  basis.” 

“This  being  a  new  experience,” 
they  stated  further,  “we  want  you 
to  secure  all  the  facts  available  re¬ 
garding  this  type  of  business  before 
we  definitely  decide  on  our  own 
plan.  We  should  like  to  have  you 
supply  us  with  information  in  as 
much  detail  as  possible  as  to  pro¬ 
moting  this  type  of  business,  the 
carrying  charges  levied,  the  type  of 
contract  used,  the  length  of  terms 
allowed,  and  any  other  information 
which  might  help  us  evolve  a  sound 
plan.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  selling 
fur  coats  on  the  deferred  payment 
plan  is  a  somewhat  new  and  still 
little  used  practice,  having  been 
largely  confined  so  far  only  to  a 
few  localities,  we  had  little  infor¬ 
mation  readily  available.  It  Avas 
necessary  therefore  to  undertake  a 
special  investigation  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  assemble  the  facts  re¬ 
quested  and  to  put  them  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  inquiring  member  as 
much  before  the  Fall  season  got 
under  way  as  possible. 

Inasmuch  as  the  activities  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  are 
confined  primarily  to  credits  and 
collections  research,  the  Sales  Pro- 


THE  following  excerpt  from  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  John  Clark  Knox,  Senior  Judge,  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  before  the 
National  Institute  of  Credit  is  reproduced  here  at  the  suggestion 
of  Edgar  I.  Amthor,  Chairman  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division. 

“You  stand  not  in  the  shadow  of  things  that  are  past  and 
done,  but  in  the  bright  sunlight  that  floods  the  market  place. 
Once  you  have  entered  the  marts  of  trade,  and  have  set  up  your 
stand,  you  will  be  charged  with  a  responsibility  as  great  as  can 
come  to  the  practitioner  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of  anything  else. 
The  physician  may  be  of  great  service  to  a  patient,  and  to  those 
dependent  upon  him.  The  lawyer  may  save  his  client  from  the 
consequences  of  his  folly,  and  thus  he  entitled  to  thanks  and 
substantial  fee.  But  your  work  as  a  credit  man  will  be  of  wider 
scope.  It  will  touch  every  field  of  trade,  industry  and  commer¬ 
cial  activity.  The  sum  total  of  your  labors  will  determine 
whether  the  people  of  the  land  are  to  be  prosperous  and  happy, 
or  whether  they  shall  be  distressed  and  stricken  with  poverty.” 
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motion  Division  also  was  notified 
of  this  inquiry,  so  that  they  could 
handle  the  promotion  phase  there¬ 
of.  This,  incidentally,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  broad  and  all  in¬ 
clusive  services  rendered  by  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  on  all  phases  of  retail- 
ing. 

Upon  completion  of  this  investi¬ 
gation,  a  special  report  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  forwarded  to  our  mem¬ 
ber.  Sometime  after  the  receipt  of 
this  report,  we  were  informed  that 
the  data  furnished  were  sufficient 
and  helped  them  considerably  in 
evolving  their  own  plan.  Since  that 
time,  however,  so  much  interest  has 
been  shown  in  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  part  of  many  other 
members  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division,  that  it  was  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  some  of  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  a  general 
article  for  The  Bulletin. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  like 
to  mention  that  this  article  is  some¬ 
what  broad  in  scope,  all  items  of  a 
confidential  nature  having  been 
omitted.  Members  desiring  addi¬ 
tional  data  on  this  subject  can  se¬ 
cure  them  upon  writing  to  the 
Credit  Management  Division. 


have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
to  be  of  any  value  to  our  investi¬ 
gation.  As  far  as  the  Boston 
stores,  however,  are  concerned,  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  some  prac¬ 
tical  information  on  this  subject,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  facts  presented 
in  this  article.  The  following  is  a 
brief  outline  of  their  experiences 
covering  the  year  1933. 

Volume  of  Fur  Business  Done  and 
Approximate  Amount  of 
Unit  Sale 

The  total  amount  of  fur  coats 
sold  per  store  during  1933  on  the 
deferred  payment  plan  by  the 
stores  contributing  to  this  survey 
varied  from  $35,000  to  considerably 
over  $100,0C)0  per  year  and  the 
average  unit  sale  per  store  ranged 
from  $125  to  over  $200  per  coat. 

Terms  of  Sale 

The  terms  of  sale  varied  some¬ 
what  among  the  different  stores  re¬ 
porting,  both  as  to  length  of  time 
allowed,  and  the  amount  of  down 
payment  required.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  they  were  10%  down. 


ly  15%  actually  took  only  1  to  6 
months  to  pay,  10%  took  about  7 
to  8  months,  while  the  large  ma¬ 
jority,  or  roughly  about  60%  re¬ 
quired  9  months,  and  the  remainder 
took  advantage  of  the  full  terms 
allowed  which,  in  this  instance,  are 
10%  down,  10  months  to  pay. 

The  carrying  charges  levied  were 
practically  uniform  lunong  all  the 
stores  investigated,  being  of  1% 
a  month,  deductible  monthly.  No 
carrying  charge  was  made  if  the 
indebtedness  was  paid  within  two 
months  in  all  but  one  store,  where, 
a  customer  changing  her  mind  and 
desiring  to  pay  cash,  is  allowed 
three  months  in  which  to  do  so. 

Repossessions 

It  is  with  regard  to  repossessions 
that  more  information  is  now  being 
developed.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  secured  some  representative 
figures  showing  an  analysis  of  the 
repossessions  experience  of  two 
Boston  stores.  The  following  table 
shows  the  percentage  for  the  diff¬ 
erent  items  in  relation  to  the  total 
net  deferred  payment  sales. 


Analysis  of  Repossessions 

Percent  to  Total  Net  Deferred  Payment  Sales  of  Fur  Coats 


For  Repossessed  Fur  Coats  Only 

Store  A 

Store  B 

%  Repossessed 

3.5% 

1.15% 

%  Paid  In 

1.3% 

0.15% 

%  Realized  from  Carrying  Charges 

Approx.  1% 

— 

%  Outstanding 

2.2% 

0.79% 

Only  Boston  Stores  Investigated 

Our  investigation  was  confined 
to  stores  located  in  and  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Boston  where  it  was  known 
that  the  practice  of  selling  fur  coats 
on  the  deferred  payment  plan  had 
been  in  use  for  some  time.  There 
are,  of  course,  individual  stores  lo¬ 
cated  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh 
and  Detroit,  which  are  known  to 
have  been  selling  fur  coats  on  the 
deferred  payment  plan,  but  these 
were  not  included  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  we  have  been 
told  of  some  instances  where  stores 
which  have  originally  sold  a  fur 
coat  on  a  charge  account  basis, 
would  permit  certain  customers  to 
change  later  on  to  a  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  basis,  if  unforeseen  changes 
in  financial  condition  of  such  cus¬ 
tomers  warranted  such  a  transfer. 
These  stores  permit  such  a  transfer 
to  a  contract  basis  only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  general  policy. 

Judging  from  advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  the  number 
of  stores  adopting  the  policy  of  sell¬ 
ing  fur  coats  on  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan  is  apparently  growing 
rapidly.  These  stores,  however. 


9  months  to  pay  on  fur  coats  cost¬ 
ing  $100  or  more  for  most  of  the 
stores  reporting.  Furthermore,  on 
purchases  of  $50  or  less,  either  a 
20%  down  payment  instead  of  a 
10%  payment  is  required,  or  with 
a  10%  down  payment  only  6 
months  instead  of  9  months  terms 
are  allowed  in  some  cases.  With  the 
exception  of  one  store,  the  mini¬ 
mum  deferred  payment  sale  is  $50 
and  the  maximum  terms  in  force 
were  9  to  10  months  among  the 
stores  surveyed.  The  lowest  mini¬ 
mum  sale  reported  was  $25.  In  a 
few  exceptional  cases;  12  months’ 
terms  were  allowed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Credit  Manager  but,  it  was 
emphasized,  not  as  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  policy.  The  collection  experience 
of  one  store  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  in  this  connection.  They  reported 
that  out  of  all  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  fur  coat  accounts  carried  on 
their  books  last  year,  approximate- 


As  far  as  the  disposal  of  repos¬ 
sessed  fur  coats  is  concerned,  the 
Fur  Departments  in  over  half  of 
the  stores  reporting  credit  the 
Credit  Department  for  all  unpaid 
balances  on  repossessed  coats.  One 
store  commented  in  this  connection, 
“We  have  not  been  able  to  train 
our  selling  departments  to  absorb 
the  losses  which  result  because  of 
repossession,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  ordinarily  repossess  but  try  to 
collect  through  civil  suit.” 

Returns 

Figures  obtained  on  returns  for 
last  year  for  three  stores  reporting 
were  as  follows:  8.3%,  1.3%  and 
5%.  While  these  percentages  vary 
greatly  between  the  stores  report¬ 
ing,  they  compare  favorably  with 
the  average  percent  of  returns  re¬ 
ported  for  all  lines  of  merchandise 
combined. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Regulation  of  Fur  Repair  Workrooms 

Under  the  N.R.A. 


BY  GEORGE  PLANT 
General  Manager, 
Store  Management  Group 


J)ENDING  the  results  of  the  investigation  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  Special  Fur  Commission, 
fur  repair  and  custom  manufacturing  departments 
in  department  stores  are  governed  by  the  code  of  fair 
competition  for  the  Retail  Custom  Fur  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Trade,  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  general  Retail  Code. 
There  has  been  some  confusion  on  this  point,  but  no 
retailer  should  be  misled  into  believing  that  under 
the  present  arrangement  his  operations  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  governed  by  any  other  code. 


During  the  past  few  weeks 
confusion  as  to  the  exact 
status  of  employees  in  fur  re¬ 
pair  workrooms  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
has  increased  considerably.  What 
code,  if  any,  governs  fur  repair  de¬ 
partments?  What  rules  apply  if  the 
repair  workroom  also  does  some 
special  custom  manufacturing  ? 
What  is  the  maximum  work  week 
employees  are  allowed  to  work  ? 
What  basic  wages  apply  to  employ¬ 
ees  of  these  workrooms?  These  are 
some  of  the  many  questions  mem¬ 
bers  are  asking  in  an  attempt  to 
know  where  they  stand. 

Further  uncertainty  as  to  the  ex¬ 
act  status  of  such  repair  depart¬ 
ments  has  been  added  by  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  recently  addressed  to 
stores  throughout  the  country  by 
one  Retail  Fur  Club  implying  that 
the  employee  working  hours  and 
minimum  wages  tentatively  adopted 
for  the  Wholesale  Fur  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry  definitely  governs 
employees  in  fur  repair  departments 
in  retail  stores. 

It  is  important  therefore  to  ex¬ 
plain,  for  the  benefit  of  member 
stores,  the  present;  status  of  these 
workrooms. 


Present  Status 

Fur  repair  departments  in  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  are 
governed  by  the  code  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Retail  Custom  Fur 
Manufacturing  Trade.  This  code 
was  approved  by  the  Administration 
on  Tuesday,  September  25th,  as  a 
supplemental  code  to  the  General 
Retail  Code.  The  labor  provisions 
of  the  general  Retail  Code  shall 
apply  to  employees  in  fur  repair 
departments  or  in  retail  custom  fur 
manufacturing  departments  until 
such  time  as  a  specific  schedule  of 
labor  provisions  shall  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  Special  Fur  Commis¬ 
sion  and  approved  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

This  Special  Fur  Commission  has 
been  appointed  by  the  N.R.A.  to 
“study  labor  conditions  in  the  trade 
and  report  not  later  than  thirty  days 
(30)  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
supplemental  code,  (October  5th)  to 
the  Administration  a  schedule  of 
recommended  labor  provisions.” 

Thus  those  fur  workrooms  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  engaged  primarily  in  fur 
repairs  and/or  retail  fur  manufac¬ 
turing  to  custom  order  are  governed 


for  the  present  by  the  labor  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  general  Retail  Code.  If 
a  store  maintains  a  separate  and 
distinct  department  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  furs  for  “stock”  the 
employees  of  such  department  are 
governed  by  the  Fur  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Code.  If  fur  repair  departments 
do  a  small  amount  of  “production 
to  stock”  which  is  non-segregable 
from  the  preponderance  of  repair 
work  or  retail  custom  manufactur¬ 
ing,  employees  engaged  in  stock 
production  in  addition  to  other  work 
are  governed  by  the  General  Retail 
Code  and  not  by  the  Fur  manufac¬ 
turing  code. 

Previous  Developments 

It  is  necessary  to  review  previous 
developments  in  the  fur  trade  to 
have  a  complete  background  of  the 
present  situation.  When  a  code  of 
fair  competition  was  proposed  for 
the  wholesale  fur  manufacturing 
industry  the  code  as  worded  at¬ 
tempted  to  include  and  govern  both 
fur  repair  departments  in  retail 
stores  and  retail  fur  manufacturing 
to  special  customer  order.  Largely 
through  the  opposition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  this  was  not  allowed  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Fur  Manu¬ 
facturing  Code  as  finally  approved 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  fur 
workrooms  in  retail  stores. 

Subsequently  another  code  was 
proposed  for  the  Retail  Custom 
Fur  Manufacturing  Trade  which 
also  attempted  to  govern  fur  work¬ 
rooms  in  retail  stores.  This  code 
if  it  had  been  approved  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  form  would  have  been  separate 
and  apart  from  the  general  Retail 
Code  but  would  have  governed  nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  operation  of  fur  re¬ 
pair  shops  in  retail  department  and 
specialty  stores.  However,  while  this 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Retailing  and  N.  R.  A.  Reorganization 

Changes  Urged  by  Association  Expected  to  Appear 

in  Code  Revisions 


Many  burdensome  provisions 
to  retailers  now  found  in 
manufacturers’  codes  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  swept  away  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration. 

President  Roosevelt’s  statement 
to  the  Nation  on  September  30th 
may  be  considered  an  admission  that 
many  of  the  things  retailers  have 
objected  to  in  NRA  codes  are  re¬ 
strictive  in  effect,  and  it  gives  prom¬ 
ise  that  many  of  the  changes  urged 
by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  will  appear  in 
the  revisions  to  the  codes  under  the 
reorganization  plan. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  consistently 
followed  a  policy  of  opposing  those 
things  in  the  Recovery  Program 
that  very  definitely  were  felt  to  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  re¬ 
covery.  DespitCj  these  protests, 
many  economically  unsound  provis¬ 
ions  were  written  into  codes  with 
the  result  that  the  Administration 
at  last  has  realized  that  many  of 
the  code  provisions  were  hurting  the 
whole  move  toward  recovery. 

Association  Policy 

The  Association  has  consistently 
opposed  price  fixing  and  arbitrary 
price  regulations  in  codes.  The  As¬ 
sociation  has  pointed  out  the  harm 
of  complicated  rules  and  regulations 
which  many  business  groups  selfish¬ 
ly  sought  to  obtain  from  the  NRA 
to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  retailers,  consumers  and  the 
whole  recovery  movement.  The 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  consistently 
urged  upon  the  Administration  that 
code  provisions  that  departed  from 
the  basic  plan  of  putting  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  and  speeding  recovery 
to  improve  purchasing  pwawer  should 
not  be  in  any  code. 

.In  view  of  this  consistent  plat¬ 
form  of  NRA  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Association,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  President  Roosevelt  doubting 
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Code  Department 

the  wisdom  of  the  complicated  codes 
as  now  written,  and  his  statement 
that  such  matters  as  price  fixing  and 
production  limitation  must  be  tested 
for  practicability  and  eliminated 
where  they  are  adversely  affecting 
public  interest. 

Very  definitely,  the  responsibility 
for  many  of  these  hindering  code 
provisions  has  been  j^laced  on  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  by  the  President  and 
this  has  lieen  the  experience  of  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  been  on  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  battle  line  many  months 
trying  to  persuade  manufacturing 
and  trade  organizations  to  keep  out 
of  their  codes  the  very  provisions 
which  the  President  now  finds  must 
be  tested  for  their  effect  on  recov¬ 
ery. 

At  one  point  in  his  talk.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  said,  “There  may 
be  a  serious  question  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  many  of  those  devices  to 
control  production  or  to  prevent  de¬ 
structive  price  cutting  which  many 
business  organizations  have  insisted 
were  necessary,  or  whether  their 
effect  may  have  been  to  prevent  that 
volume  of  production  which  would 
make  possible  lower  prices  and  in¬ 
creased  employment.  Another  quest¬ 
ion  arises  as  to  whether  in  fixing 
minimum  wages  on  the  basis  of  an 
hourly  or  weekly  wage  we  have 
reached  into  the  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  to  provide  such  annual 
earnings  for  the  lowest  paid  worker 
as  will  meet  his  minimum  needs. 
We  also  question  the  wisdom  of  ex¬ 
tending  code  requirements  suited  to 
the  great  industrial  centers  and  to 
large  employers  to  the  great  number 
of  small  employers  in  the  small 
communities.” 

This  change  in  policy  in  the 
NRA  has  been  predicted  for  weeks 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
activity  on  codes  during  this  period 
has  slowed  down  pending  the  an¬ 


nouncement  of  such  a  changed  pol¬ 
icy.  Despite  this  situation  how¬ 
ever,  your  Association  has  had  to 
keep  an  eye  on  200  public  hearings 
during  the  last  three  months,  and 
has  had  to  protest  68  new  codes  or 
modifications  of  approved  codes. 

There  are  still  200  codes  or 
amendments  to  codes  of  interest  to 
retailers  that  have  been  given  a 
hearing  during  the  last  year  which 
have  never  been  approved.  Many  of 
these  are  of  little  importance  and 
will  eventually  be  eliminated  or 
merged  with  other  codes.  Others, 
however,  will  probably  receive  ap¬ 
proval.  All  of  these  have  had  to  be 
watched  as  they  pass  through  the 
various  NRA  divisions,  and  many 
of  them  have  required  conferences 
at  intervals  which  the  Association 
has  attended. 

Special  Problems 

The  uncertainty  of  NRA  policy 
has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  problem  due  to  the  many 
conflicting  interpretations  or  the  de¬ 
lay  in  securing  interpretations  of 
provisions  affecting  retailers  in  ex¬ 
isting  codes.  The  change  of  admin¬ 
istrative  situation  will  undoubtedly 
make  this  phase  of  NRA  less  of  a 
problem. 

In  addition  to  the  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  that  is  needed,  the  code  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Association  have  had 
to  be  expanded  to  provide  for  the 
preliminary  conferences  on  code  pro¬ 
posals  considered  by  many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  consumer  goods.  Since 
the  NRA  decided  last  Spring  that 
retailers  must  be  consulted  in  Fair 
Trade  Practice  proposals,  many  im¬ 
portant  conferences  have  been  held 
with  industrial  groups  seeking  the 
retailers’  cooperation.  Many  of 
these  conferences  have  resulted  in 
almost  complete  agreement  and  the 
elimination  of  objectionable  propos¬ 
als,  or  the  modification  of  others. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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On  Present  Types  of  Retail  Institutions 


and  Their  Trends 


BY  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM 

President,  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores  Association,  Inc. 


Editor’s  Note:  As  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
trollers’  interest  in  something  other  than 
past  history,  the  Metropolitan  Controllers' 
Association  scheduled  the  topic  which 
formed  the  subject  matter  of  Dr. 
Nystrom’s  address  for  the  first  Fall 
meeting  of  the  group.  Dr.  Nystrom’s 
talk  aroused  enthusiastic  discussion. 

The  1933  reports  of  the  Census 
of  Distribution  on  Retailing, 
now  coming  out,  permit  for 
the  first  time  a  comparison  with,  the 
Census  of  1929.  They  present  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  effects  of  the 
depression  on  retail  sales  and  the 
consuming  public.  They  also  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  changes 
going  on  within  the  retail  trade  it¬ 
self. 

Retail  sales  in  1929  amounted  to 
about  $50,000,000,000.  In  1933 
sales  dropped  to  $25,700,000,000,  a 
decline  of  47.7%.  This  drop  in 
dollar  sales  shows  how  serious  the 
difficulties  have  been  through  which 
retailing,  in  common  with  other 
businesses,  has  had  to  pass  during 
these  past  four  years.  However, 
these  figures  do  not  accurately  rep¬ 
resent  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  physical  volume  of  sales  and  of 
consumption,  for,  as  is  well  known, 
prices  suffered  serious  declines  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time. 

Basis  of  Computation 

There  are  no  completely  adequate 
indexes  of  retail  prices  hy  which 
one  may  compute  the  actual  decline 
of  physical  sales  from  the  changes 
in  dollar  value.  There  are.  however, 
two  useful  sources  of  information. 
One  is  the  retail  food  price  index 
prepared  and  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
other,  the  Fairchild  Index,  which 
covers  merely  the  years  from  1931 
to  date,  shows  price  changes  in  tex¬ 


tiles,  dry  goods,  apparel  and  some 
home  furnishings.  From  1929  to 
1931  the  BLS  food  price  index  de¬ 
clined  about  38%.  The  Fairchild 
index,  which  began  in  1931,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  depression 
had  set  in,  showed  a  decline  of  fully 
25%.  If  this  index  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  back  to  1929,  it  seems  fairly 
certain  that  it  would  show  an  even 
greater  decline  than  the  38%  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  BLS  food  index.  If 
one  might  assume  that  all  retail 
prices  during  1929  to  1933  be¬ 
haved  similarly  to  those  compiled  in 
these  indexes,  then  retail  sales 
amounting  to  about  $31,000,000,000- 
at  1933  prices  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  physical  volume  of 
merchandise  as  $50,000,000,000  at 
1929  prices.  Actually,  the  dollar  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  1933  were  almost  $6,- 
000,000  less  than  this  amount.  This 
can  only  mean  that  the  total  phy¬ 
sical  volume  of  merchandise,  as 
measured  by  prices  or  tonnage, 
passing  through  retail  institutions 
to  consumers  in  1933  must  have 
been  at  least  20%  less  than  in  1929. 

Additional  Factors  in  Decline 

Even  this  estimate  is  inadequate 
for  it  does  not  take  into  account 
the  changes  in  kinds  and  qualities  of 
goods  sold  to  consumers.  Both  our 
observation  and  common  sense  tells 
us  that  as  the  depression  increased 
in  severity  and  purchasing  power 
declined,  the  consuming  public  made 
many  adjustments  and  changes  in 
the  goods  purchased.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  they  bought  poorer  qualities, 
in  other  cases  they  simply  bought 
less.  Some  merchandise  suffered 
much  greater  cuts  than  others.  We 
shall  know  more  about  these 
changes  when  the  reports  of  the 
Census  of  1933  are  all  completed 
and  issued.  The  reports  from  the 
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states  issued  to  date  indicate,  what 
one  might  readily  expect,  that  food 
sales  declined  relatively  less  than 
the  sales  of  apparel,  furniture, 
hardware,  building  materials  and  so 
on.  Under  the  pressure  of  neces¬ 
sity,  consumers  bought  less  of  the 
goods  that  they,  could  get  along 
without  or  whose  purchase  might 
be  postponed,  but  continued  to  buy 
the  daily  necessities  such  as  food. 

The  Census  of  1933  also  shows 
that  restaurant  sales  have  generally 
gained.  In  some  states  restaurant 
sales  are  actually  ahead  of  what  they 
were  in  1929.  In  all  instances  re¬ 
ported  so  far,  they  are  relatively 
higher  in  proportion  to  total  sales 
than  they  were  in  1929.  For  many 
years,  there  has  been  a  well  defined 
consumer  trend  towards  restau¬ 
rants.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  trend  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  throughout  the  de¬ 
pression.  There  may  have  been 
some  increases  in  food  sales  through 
restaurants  in  proportion  to  total 
retail  sales  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  increases  are  due  to  the  sales 
of  beer  and  liquors  since  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  repealed.  Most  of  this 
liquor  business,  disappointing  as  its 
volume  has  been,  has  found  its  way 
through  restaurants,  hotels  and 
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other  eating  houses. 

Drug  stores  have  also  made  gains 
relative  to  total  retail  sales  since 
1929,  probably  because  of  expansion 
of  lines  carried  rather  than  because 
of  increases  in  sales  of  drug  pro¬ 
ducts  and  prescriptions. 

Filling  stations  have  enjoyed  as 
relatively  important  gain  since  1929. 


since  1929.  Clearly,  retailers,  for 
the  time  being,  have  given  up  high 
rental  locations  on  the  best  streets 
for  lower  priced  places  on  the  side 
streets. 


Employment  Developments 


Indeed,  in  some  states  and  cities, 
total  sales  in  1933  were  higher  than 
they  were  in  1929.  These  gains 
were  undoubtedly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  retail  gasoline  and  oil 
prices  did  not  decline  as  much  as 
most  other  goods  in  other  lines. 
Moreover  gasoline  and  oil  are  now 
essentials.  Automobile  registrations 
in  1933  were  only  12%  less  than  in 
1929.  All  cars  to  operate  must  have 
gasoline.  The  filling  station  has 
come  to  be  as  much  a  necessity  as 
the  food  store.  It  is  also  possible 
that  filling  station  sales  in  1933 
were  augmented  somewhat  over 


The  Census  of  1933  was  a  special 
effort  to  obtain  statistics  on  em¬ 
ployment,  and,  particularly,  to 
secure  information  on  the  trends  of 
employment  during  the  year  1933. 
A  few  outstanding  trends  are  note¬ 
worthy.  The  number  of  full-time 
employees  declined  from  3,800,000 
in  1929  to  2,700,000  in  1933,  al¬ 
most  30%.  The  number  of  part- 
time  employees,  however,  actually 
increased  from  670,000  to  730,000, 
about  8%.  Thus,  while  retail  sales 
declined  47.7%,  the  number  of  re¬ 
tail  employees  was  cut  less  than 
30%. 


ing  conclusions  and  stimulating 
challenges  for  the  future.  One  must 
use  care  in  attempts  to  forecast. 
One  may,  however,  safely  state 
what  present  trends  are. 

Despite  the  havoc  of  business  de¬ 
pression,  it  now  seems  clear  that 
all  forms  of  retail  institutions  in 
existence  in  1929  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  most  of  them  give  every 
indication  of  coming  back  to  their 
former  importance  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  business  depression  is  over. 
None  of  the  outstanding,  regular, 
well-defined  types  of  retail  institu¬ 
tions  doing  a  substantial  business 
back  in  1929  and  prior,  has  lost  its 
hold  on  the  public.  Some  of  them 
have  gained,  others  have  lost  pro¬ 
portionately,  but  whether  these 
gains  and  losses  are  to  become  per¬ 
manent  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
must  not  mistake  depression  pheno¬ 
mena  for  ultimate  effects. 


were  augmeniea  somewnat  over  v 
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such  merchandise  as  tires,  automo¬ 
bile  accessories  and  a  multitude  of 
other  miscellaneous  items  which 
filling  stations  are  now  experiment¬ 
ing  with. 


A  Department  Store  Gain 


According  to  the  Census  figures 
so  far  available.  Department  Stores, 
Variety  Stores  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  stores,  while  they  lost  in 
total  sales  volrme,  gained  some¬ 
what  in  proportions  of  the  total  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Corresponding  losses 
seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  speci¬ 
alty  shops,  dry  goods  stores  and 
apparel  stores.  One  may  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  gains  of  the  de 
partment  and  variety  stores  may 
have  been  due  largely  to  their  flexi¬ 
bility  in  offering  qualities  and  kinds 
of  merchandise  consumers  were 
willing  to  buy,  backed  by  courage¬ 
ous  publicity  efforts. 

One  of  the  outstanding  surprises 
of  the  Census  of  1933  was  the  fact 
that  while  retail  sales  fell  off  nearly 
48%,  the  number  of  retail  stores 
declined  but  1.5%,  or  scarcely  at  all. 
The  number  of  active  proprietors 
actually  increased  from  1,510,000 
to  1,572,000,  or  a  little  over  4%. 
The  effect  of  the  depression  has  ob¬ 
viously  not  been  to  reduce  or  to 
drive  retail  stores  out  of  existence. 
Nor  are  the  many  for-rent  signs  to 
be  seen  in  the  windows  of  empty 
shops  along  the  main  streets  of 
most  of  our  large  cities  any  accur¬ 
ate  index  of  the  decline  of  retail 
stores.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
little  or  no  building  of  new  stores 


to  come  down  somewhat  more. 
Full-time  payroll  outlays  declined 
almost  47%,  almost  equaling  the  de¬ 
cline  in  dollar  sales.  On  the  other 
hand,  part-time  employees  which 
were  increased  8%  in  number 
gained  nearly  57%  in  payroll  ex¬ 
pense.  Part-time  employees  were 
clearly  paid  higher  rates  in  1933 
than  in  1929.  The  total  payroll  ex¬ 
pense  declined  43.7%  as  against  the 
total  decline  in  sales  volume  of 
47.7%.  These  facts  deserve  em¬ 
phasis  for  they  indicate  a  relative 
stability  of  employment  and  even  of 
wages  that  is  far  from  common 
g  throughout  industry. 

-  \j 


The  outstanding  fact  presented  in 
these  figures  is  the  substantial  trend 
towards  the  employment  of  part- 
time  rather  than  of  full-time  work¬ 
ers.  The  ratio  of  part-timers  to 
full-timers  in  1929  in  all  retail 
trades  was  about  15%,  whereas  the 
ratio  in  1933  was  21%,  a  gain  in 
ratios  of  50%.  This  trend  did  not, 
of  course,  begin  with  the  business 
depression.  Many  retailers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  department  store  field, 
had  widely  experimented  with  the 
employment  of  part-time  help  prior 
to  19^.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
this  trend  will  continue  until  a 
proper  balance  has  been  secured  be¬ 
tween  full-time  workers  needed  to 
supply  the  skeleton  personnel  and 
part-timers  to  take  care  of  all  peak 
activity. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  census 
are  bare  enough  in  themselves,  but, 
properly  interpreted  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  experience,  offer  strik- 


Along  these  lines  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  department  stores, 
mail  order  houses  and  chains,  all  of 
which  came  into  existence  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  have  now  apparently  reached 
a  stage  of  maturity  as  far  as  their 
growth  is  concerned.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  are  enjoying  that  proportion 
of  the  total  retail  sales  to  which 
their  peculiar  services  to  the  public 
entitle  them.  Furthermore,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  these  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  as  a  class  may  make  any 
further  startling  gains  such  as  en¬ 
joyed  up  to  and  even  after  the 
world  war.  The  department  stores, 
the  mail  order  houses  and  the  chains 
now  seem  destined  to  go  on  down 
into  the  future  along  with  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  and  specialty  shops 
in  a  more  or  less  balanced  compe¬ 
tition.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  in¬ 
dividual  institutions,  whether  de¬ 
partment  stores,  mail  order  houses 
or  chains,  may  not  grow  or  progress 
beyond  the  trends  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  of  trade,  but  rather  that 
these  types  of  institutions  as  a 
whole,  may  not  look  for  any  out¬ 
standing  or  surprising  gains  in  re¬ 
lative  proportion  of  total  retail 
trade.  Institutional  gains  when 
made  are  likely  to  be  in  close  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  gains  of  total  retail 
trade  and  of  general  business  than 
heretofore. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  de¬ 
velopments  in  retailing  during  the 
period  of  business  depression  which 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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How  Much  Merchandise  Training  for 
Christmas  Extras? 


Everyone  knows  that  the 

hardest  job  in  the  training  of 
Christmas  extras,  and  the  phase 
least  successfully  handled,  is  train¬ 
ing  in  merchandise  knowledge.  New 
people  need  to  be  as  well  informed 
as  regulars,  but  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  in  any  line  of  holiday  merchan¬ 
dise  is  obviously  impossible. 

Multiplication  of  the  instruction 
staff  would  not  solve  the  problem. 
The  amount  of  knowledge  which, 
ideally,  every  salesperson  should 
have,  could  neither  be  given  nor  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  few  short  hours  which, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  might  be  wrestled  from  lim¬ 
ited  schedules. 

Each  instructor  may  meet  the  sit¬ 
uation  half-way  by  teaching  the  ex¬ 
tras  a  few  selected,  leading  facts 
about  their  merchandise  and  point¬ 
ing  out  distinctions  of  fundamental 
importance.  Combine  with  this  in¬ 
struction  a  lesson  on  suggestion  sell¬ 
ing,  and  a  minimum  preparation  is 
provided  which  will  enable  the  new 
salesperson  to  face  customers  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  and  cour¬ 
age.  . 

To  illustrate  this  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  a  difficult  problem  in  training, 
three  simple  outlines  are  submitted. 

I 

Neckxvcar  and  Scarfs 

Be  sure  that  the  salespeople  can 
distinguish  between  these  colors : 

Red  —  Rust  —  Wine  —  Hunt¬ 
er’s  Green  —  Olive  Green  — 
Chartreuse  —  Peach  —  Pink 

That  they  know  when  they  see 
it: 

A  topper  A  bib 

A  gilet  A  vestee 

A  guimpe  A  triangular  scarf 

A  jabot  An  ascot  scarf 

That  they  know  a  knitted  fabric 
from  a  woven  one  and  can  indenti- 
fy  the  following  fabrics : 


BY  HELEN  R.  NORTON 

Manager,  Personnel  Group 

Velveteen  Bengaline  Rayon 
Velvet  Lame  Pique 

Corduroy  Crepe  Linen 

Angora  Satin  Organdy 
Tweed  Chiffon  Net 

Kasha  Taffeta 

That  the  terms  braided  and  fagot¬ 
ed  are  understood. 

That  they  clearly  understand  the 
types  of  neckwear  to  be  worn  with 
sports,  street  and  business  clothes 
and  the  types  suitable  for  evening 
and  dress  wear. 

Suggestive  Selling:  flowers,  clips, 
jewelry,  matching  or  harmonizing 
handkerchiefs. 

II 

Handbags 

Teach  types  of  bags  such  as:  en¬ 
velope,  pouch,  beret. 

Explain  materials  used  in  even¬ 
ing  and  dress  bags  such  as: 

Petit  point 
Sequins 

Cellophane  mixtures 
Metal  cloths  and  meshes 

Drill  in  the  identification  of  leath¬ 
ers,  especially:  calf,  seal,  patent 
leather,  reptile,  suede,  morocco,  pig¬ 
skin,  alligator. 

Emphasize  the  value  of  mount¬ 
ings,  trimmings  and  fastenings  as 
selling  points. 

Bring  out  the  attractiveness  and 
style  value  of : 

Cords  Prystal  mountings 

Chains  Wooden  handles 

Metal  fastenings 

Stress  suggesting  monograms  or 
initials  whenever  appropriate  and 
make  sure  that  the  system  of  tak¬ 
ing  orders  is  thoroughly  understood. 

Suggestive  Selling :  .Gloves, 
Scarfs,  Jewelry. 


Men’s  Ties 

Teach  the  various  price  lines  and 
make  sure  that  the  values  of  higher- 
priced  merchandise  are  understood. 
Emphasize,  by  comparing  a  low- 
priced  tie  with  an  expenive  one: 

Richness  of  color 

Beauty  of  fabric 

Refinement  of  design 

Hand  workmanship 

Prestige  of  manufacturer 

Character  of  lining 

Long  life  of  a  tie  of  fine  quality 

Drill  on  the  following  materials: 

Foulard  Crepe 

Charvet  Poplin 

Barathea  Challis 

Brocade  Knitted  silk 

Shantung  Knitted  rayon 

Have  an  experienced  salesperson 
teach  the  newcomer  how  to  dis¬ 
play  a  tie  by  tieing  it  on  the  hand. 

Suggestive  Sellinq:  Harmonizing 
shirts,  socks,  handkerchiefs. 

An  Efficient  Toy  Guide 

For  quick  reference  by  toy  sales¬ 
people,  a  toy  guide,  fitting  into  the 
cover  of  the  salesbook,  answers 
many  questions  which  otherwise 
would  necessarily  be  asked  of  some 
busy,  overtaxed  person  every  min¬ 
ute  of  whose  time  is  needed  for 
more  important  problems.  It  serves 
another  useful  purpose  in  offering, 
through  classified  lists,  first  aid  in 
suggestion  selling. 

A  simple  compilation  which  is 
used  with  marked  success  in  a  large 
toy  department,  is  unusually  conven¬ 
ient  and  efficient  in  arrangement.  It 
consist  of  twelve  graduated  pages, 
varying  in  length  from  the  first  page 
of  four  inches  to  the  last  of  nine. 
Each  succeeding  page  is  one-half 
inch  longer  than  the  preceding  one. 
The  extra  length  provides  space  for 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Approved 
during  August  and  September 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


ASSEMBLED  WATCH  INDUSTRY 
Effective  September  6 

Covers:  The  importing  and/or  assem¬ 
bling  of  imported  watches,  watch  cases, 
watch  movements  or  parts  thereof ;  also 
purchases  for  resale  of  imported  watches 
and  /or  movements  which  may  be  con¬ 
fiscated  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10 
e.o.m.  or  net/60;  shipments  made  after 
the  25th  may  be  dated  as  of  the  first 
of  the  following  month.  These  terms 
apply  only  to  payments  made  in  cash. 
Anticipation  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  is  ^mitted  on  payments  made 
after  the  discount  date  but  within  sixty 
days  from  date  of  invoice.  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  per  cent  per  month  shall 
be  charged  on  all  open  accounts  running 
beyond  net  settlement  date. 

Special  terms  may  be  allowed  on  pro¬ 
ducts  wholesaling  at  $20  or  more  each, 
where  long  advance  preparation  is  re¬ 
quired  in  completing  the  products,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Amounts  due  for  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
calendar  year  shall  be  payable  on  July 
10  of  that  year ;  for  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  second  six  months,  on 
January  10  of  the  following  year.  It  is 
further  provided  that  discounts  allowed 
shall  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  and  that 
where  a  customer  avails  himself  of  the 
provisions  summarized  in  this  paragraph, 
he  shall  not  be  granted  longer  terms  on 
purchases  fj^other  merchandise  within  the 
same  six  months’  period. 

Note  Settlements  may  be  accepted,  by 
agreement  prior  to  shipment.  Notes  shall 
be  dated  not  later  than  the  10th  of  the 
month  following  shipment  and  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  about  the 
ISth  of  the  month.  Such  settlements  shall 
not  exceed  10  monthly  notes  nor  average 
over  five  months.  Extensions,  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  90  days,  may  be  given,  but  in¬ 
terest  shall  be  charged  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  Cash  discounts  may  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  note  settlements.  Notes  accepted 
in  payment  of  a  matured  obligation  (a 
tolerance  of  10  days  after  net  due  date 
is  provided)  must  bear  interest  at  not 
less  than  6  per  cent  per  annum,  (or  at 
the  legal  rate  governing  the  contract  if 
that  is  less  than  6  per  cent)  from  the 


net  due  date.  Unsecured  and  non-interest 
bearing  notes  may  be  accepted  from  in¬ 
solvent  or  financially  embarrassed  debtors. 

Registration  numbers  are  to  be  assigned 
to  each  member  of  the  industry ;  such 
registration  numbers  must  appear  on  all 
watch  movements  imported  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  after  six  months  from  the  date  of 
such  assignment. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited  ex¬ 
cept  upon  approval  of  the  Code  Authority, 
or  to  permit  products  to  be  shown  to 
a  specific  customer  of  the  consignee,  or 
to  permit  selection  for  stock  by  the  con¬ 
signee.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  un¬ 
less  the  consignee  report  on  such  products 
within  ten  days  of  receipt  thereof,  they 
shall  be  invoiced  on  the  net  basis.  Ship¬ 
ments  for  advertising  display  purposes  are 
also  prohibited,  except  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Code  Authority. 

Returns:  Merchandise  may  be  accepted 
for  credit  or  exchange  only  if  defective, 
demonstrably  below  sample,  or  because 
received  after  the  agreed  delivery  date,  or 
in  other  material  respects  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  contract  of  sale,  and  then 
only  if  notice  is  received  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  within  two  weeks  of  date  of  re¬ 
ceipt  of  shipment,  stating  the  reasons 
therefor.  Returns  of  watches  or  watch 
movements  after  60  days  from  date  of  in¬ 
voice  are  prohibited,  except  for  defects  of 
material  or  workmanship. 

Second-Hand  or  Rebuilt  Watches  must 
be  so  tagged,  the  tags  to  remain  attached 
until  the  watches  are  sold  at  retail. 

Free  Watch  Material  or  Cabinets  or 
display  boxes  may  not  be  given,  except 
to  replace  demonstrably  defective  material 
previously  sold  to  the  recipient. 

Dealers’  Helps,  such  as  mailing  cards, 
folders,  etc.,  may  not  be  supplied  at  a 
price  of  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturer’s  out-of-pocket  costs.  Ex¬ 
ception  is  made  for  window  or  outside 
displays,  engraving,  electrotype  plates, 
stereotypes,  matrics,  and  the  like. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  All  sales  shall 
be  f.o.b.  point  of  shipment.  The  code 
prohibits  misleading  advertising,  false  or 
inconrplete  orders  and  invoices,  false 
branding  or  marking,  secret  rebates,  com¬ 
mercial  bribery  and  conspiracy  to  fix  or 
maintain  price  terms.  Allowances  and/or 


donations  for  advertising  or  other  pur¬ 
poses  not  approved  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  are  prohibited.  Unless  a  declared 
emergency  exists  as  to  any  given  pro¬ 
duct,  there  is  to  be  no  fixed  minimum 
basis  for  prices. 

COAT  AND  SUIT  INDUSTRY 
(Amended  Code) 

Effective  August  30 

Note:  This  industry’s  code  was  re¬ 
written,  and  the  amended  form  super¬ 
sedes  the  code  approv^  last  year.  The 
new  provisions  affecting  retailers  are 
summarized  below. 

Terms  on  seasonal  merchandise  shall 
not  exceed  8/10  e.o.m.  or  7/30,  6/60,  net 
5  days  after  last  due  date.  Anticipation 
not  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Orders  and  contracts  shall  include  full 
details  as  to  material,  size,  color,  price, 
delivery.  If  definite  shipping  date  is  speci¬ 
fied  on  order  left  in  show  room,  such 
date  shall  be  extended  for  the  number 
of  working  days  lost  pending  receipt  of 
confirmation  (when  confirmation  is  re¬ 
quired  by  buyer).  If  such  confirmation  is 
required,  this  must  be  stated  on  the  face 
of  the  order.  Shipping  dates  are  subject 
to  strikes,  lockouts,  fires,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
seller,  provided  notice  is  given  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  circumstances  affecting  de¬ 
livery.  Garments  not  shipped  by  specified 
date  remain  on  order  until  cancelled  in 
writing.  Three  working  days  of  grace 
shall  be  granted  seller  after  receipt  of 
such  notice  of  cancellation. 

Arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association 
is  permitted,  with  the  assent  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  unless  the  purchaser  upon,  or  prior 
to  entering  upon,  the  contract  deletes  the 
arbitration  provision  from  the  order. 

Returns:  The  clause  reads:  “No  return 
merchandise  shall  be  accepted  for  credit 
other  than  for  defects  of  manufacture,  de¬ 
lay  in  delivery,  or  for  non-conformity 
with  order,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
returns  be  accepted  unless  made  within 
five  working  days  of  receipt,  except  for 
defects  of  manufacture  not  discoverable 
within  ten  days  after  receipt.” 

Cut-Make-and-Trim  is  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  mail  order  firms, 
winch  must  pay  an  allowance  for  over¬ 
head  and  be  responsible  for  any  underpay¬ 
ment  to  labor  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  merchandise.  Coats  may  not 
be  delivered  to  the  retailer  in  incomplete 
form,  so  that  the  retailer  may  complete 
the  garment  or  attach  fur  thereto. 

Replacement  of  Worn  Furs  on  gar¬ 
ments  with  new  furs  at  less  than  cost  of 
furs  and  labor  performed  is  prohibited. 

Other  T rade  Practices :  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  shipments  on  consignment,  or  the 
display  of  merchandise  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  a  retail  store  for  direct  sale  to 
consumers  (except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Code  Authority).  It  prohibits  parti¬ 
cipation  in  group  showings  and  the 
leaving  of  samples  at  retail  or  buying 
offices  for  comparison  purposes,  unless  a 
bona  fide  order  has  been  placed  for  the 
merchandise  selected.  Advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  the  acceptance  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  charges,  secret  rebates  and  com¬ 
mercial  bribery  are  prohibited.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  commissions  to  resident  buyers 
is  reflated.  False  advertising,  branding, 
marking  or  packing  is  prohibited.  The 
Code  Authority  is  to  appoint  a  Design 
Registration  Committee. 
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COTTON  GARMENT  INDUSTRY 
(Fair  Trade  Practices) 

Effective  August  26 

Note:  Certain  of  the  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  are  applicable  to  all  branches  of  the 
Cotton  Garment  Industry;  others  are  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  specific  branches. 

Applicable  to  Entire  Industry 

Returns:  Merchandise  shipped  in  good 
faith  and  in  accordance  with  order  may 
not  be  returned  after  ten  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt  by  the  purchaser,  except  on  account 
of  clerical  or  delivery  error  or  faulty 
merchandise.  (See  also  special  sections 
on  returns  for  the  individual  branches  of 
the  industry,  summarized  belowr.) 

Advertising  Allowances  may  not  exceed 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  and  are  not  to  be  given  on  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  by  the  customer  below  the 
price  at  which  it  has  been  sold  to  the 
customer.  (Display  matter  is  not  affec¬ 
ted.)  Members  of  the  industry  may  not 
give  allowances  on  advertising  to  promote 
the  resale  of  other  than  their  own  pro¬ 
ducts.  Does  not  apply  to  the  Oiled  Cot¬ 
ton  Garment  Industry. 

Rebates:  No  rebate,  bonus,  excess  dis¬ 
count.  freight,  or  other  allowance  is 
permitted  unless  available  to  all  custo¬ 
mers  under  like  conditions.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  Nurses’,  Maids’,  and  Women’s 
Apron  and  Uniform  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry. 

Cut-Make-and-Trim  is  prohibited  in  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Shirt  and  Blouse  Indus¬ 
try  (except  work  shirts  and  shirts  made 
to  measure  for  retailers’  custom  shirt  de¬ 
partments  by  shirtmakers),  the  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Pajama  and  Night  Shirt  Industry, 
the  Sheep  Lined  and  Leather  Garment  In¬ 
dustry,  the  Cotton  Undergarment  and 
Sleeping  Garment  Industry,  the  Work 
Shirt  Manufacturing  Industry  and  the 
Work  Clothes  Manufacturing  Industry. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Inaccurate  ad¬ 
vertising.  false  quoting  or  billing,  inac¬ 
curate  labeling,  shipping  on  consignment 
or  guaranteeing  retail  or  wholesale  turn¬ 
over.  are  prohibited  in  all  branches  of 
the  industry.  Provision  is  made  for  co¬ 
operating  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  preventing  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  merchandise.  The  use  of  prison- 
made  merchandise  is  regulated. 

Applicable  Only  to  Individual  Branches 

Men’  and  Boy’s  Shirt  and  Blouse  Industry 
Except  Work  Shirts 

Maximum  terms  are  3/10  e.  o.  m.  or 
2/10-60  extra.  No  extra  dating,  but  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped  on  or  after  the  2Sth 
may  be  dated  as  of  the  first  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month.  Anticipation  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  shall  not  designate  material  on  any 
shirts  unless  it  represents  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fabric.  The  Code  Authority 
shall  regulate  the  marking  of  shirts  not 
of  first  quality  with  the  word  “irregulars” 
in  indelible  ink,  plainly  legible,  on  the 
center  of  the  neckband,  where  it  may  be 
seen  by  the  purchaser. 

Men’s  and  Boy’s  Pajama  and  Night 
Shirt  Industry 

Maximum  terms  are  3/10  e.  o.  m.  or 
2/10-60  extra.  E.o.  m.  shipments  made 
on  and  after  the  2Sth  may  be  dated  as 
of  the  first  of  the  following  month.  In¬ 


accurate,  fictitious  or  misleading  resale 
prices  shall  not  be  affixed  to  products. 

Oiled  Cotton  Garment  Industry 

Terms  shall  not  exceed  2/10  e.  o.  m. 
Customers’  labels  shall  not  be  supplied 
free  of  charge. 

Union-Made  Garment  Industry 

Maximum  terms  are  net/30  or  net/10 
e.  o.  m. ;  no  extra  dating.  Orders  for  sea¬ 
sonal  merchandise  (defined  as  light  gar¬ 
ments  for  Spring  and  heavy  garments 
for  Fall)  may  be  shipped  prior  to  ship¬ 
ping  date  with  dating  as  of  the  specified 
shipping  date,  but  not  more  than  ^  days 
in  advance  of  shipping  date,  seconds  and 
imperfects  shall  be  legibly  and  indelibly 
stamped  “second”  on  the  ticket  and  the 
white  pocket;  if  the  garment  has  no  white 
pocket,  stamping  shall  be  on  some  other 
conspicuous  place.  Returned  goods  may 
not  be  accepted  in  exchange  for  new 
stock,  except  for  used  merchandise  re¬ 
turned  because  of  weak  fabrics  and  ma¬ 
terials  and/or  faulty  construction.  This 
exception  does  not  apply  to  garments 
destroyed  or  rnutilate^  maliciously  or 
damaged  by  acids,  chemicals,  oils  and 
grease,  or  damaged  through  tears,  snags, 
rips,  carelessness,  rotting  or  mildew,  im¬ 
proper  washing,  or  if  the  garments  have 
been  worn  or  are  alleged  to  have  shrunk, 
except  where  sold  as  pre-shrunk,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  latent  defects. 

Washable  Service  Apparel  Industry 

Terms  shall  not  exceed  2/10  e.  o.  m. 
net/60,  or  2/30,  net/60,  irrespective  of 
quantity  purchases,  distribution,  or  ex¬ 
tension  of  delivery  dates.  E.  o.  m.  ship¬ 
ments  on  or  after  the  25th  may  be  dat^ 
as  of  the  first  of  the  following  month. 
Marking  or  stamping  any  goods  for  a 
linen  supply  customer  is  prohibited.  Pay¬ 
ing  for  customers’  labels  is  prohibited. 

Sheep  Lined  and  Leather  Garment 
Industry 

For  men’s  and  boys’  garments,  terms 
to  retailers  .shall  not  exceed  2/10  e.  o.  m. 
on  sales  of  merchandise  from  October  1 
to  May  31 ;  after  June  1.  the  terms 
granted  may  be  2/10  e.  o.  m.  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1 :  shipments  made  after  the  25th 


of  the  month  may  be  dated  as  of  the 
first  of  the  following  month.  For  ladies’ 
leather  garments,  maximum  cash  dis¬ 
count  is  8/10  e.  o.  m. ;  merchandise  ship¬ 
ped  after  the  25th  may  be  dated  as  of 
the  first  of  the  following  month.  Special 
terms  are  established  for  jobbers,  chain 
stores  and  mail  order  houses.  Sales  price, 
terms  and  date  of  shipment  must  appear 
on  all  orders.  Sales  must  be  in  accordance 
with  terms  set  forth  in  order,  contract,  or 
invoice  pertaining  to  such  sales.  Standard 
sizes  are: 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Garments : 

Juvenile,  Sizes  3 — 8 
Boys,  Sizes  6 — 18 

Men’s  Suede  Garments.  Sizes  34—46 
Men’s  Horsehide  and  Sheep  Lined 
Garments,  Sizes  34 — 48 

Ladies’  Garments: 

Juvenile,  Sizes  2 — 6 
Girls,  Sizes  8—14 
Misses,  Sizes  14 — 20 
Ladies,  Sizes  34 — 42 

Additional  charges  shall  be  made  for 
larger  size  than  the  standard  sizes.  All 
sales  must  be  f .o.  b.  factory  except  within 
metropolitan  districts  from  factories  lo¬ 
cated  within  that  area.  Customers’  labels 
shall  be  charged  for. 

Cotton  Wash  Dress  Industry 

Maximum  Terms  are  8/10  e.  o.  m. ; 
shipments  after  the  25th  may  be  dated 
as  of  the  first  of  the  following  month; 
anticipation  shall  not  exceed  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Shipments  shall  be  f.  o.  b.  city  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  one  central  shipping  point 
(whichever  the  manufacturer  elects,  and 
applicable  to  all  transactions)  but  shall 
include  free  delivery  to  any  shipping  or 
forwarding  point  or  one  central  shipping 
point  or  store  within  the  city  in  which 
the  manufacturer  is  located  or  in  which 
the  one  central  shipping  point  is  located. 
In  case  of  disputed  merchandise,  the  loser 
of  the  decision  pays  the  transportation 
charges. 

Returns  made  within  five  working  days 
from  receipt  by  customer  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  errors  in  shipment,  delay  in 
delivery,  defective  material  or  workman- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  in  previous  issues 

Code 

Assembled  Watch  Industry 
Coat  and  Suit  Industry  (Trade  Practices) 

Cotton  Garment  Industry  (Trade  Practices) 

Flavoring  Products  Industry 
Grass  and  Fibre  Rug  Manufacturing  Industry 
Wholesale  Jewlery  Trade 
Wholesale  Paint,  Varnish,  Lacquer 

Amendments  and  Interpretations: 

Retail  Rubber  Tire  and  Battery — Artificial  Flower  and  Feather — 
Cotton  Cloth  Glove — Cotton  Garment — Dress — Fresh  Water  Pearl 
Button — Hosiery — Light  Sewing  (Quilting  Division) — Millinery  and 
Dress  Trimming  Braid  and  Textile — Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pillows — Wholesale  Millinery — Wholesale 
Stationery — Retail  Tobacco  Trade — Retail  Book  Trade — Ice  Cream 
Sales — Cotton  and  Textile  Code — Underwear  and  Allied  Products 
— “Break  and  Take” — Knitted  Outerwear — Retail  Drug  Trade. 


Effective  Date 
September  6 
August  30 
August  26 
September  17 
September  10 
August  31 
August  4 
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New  Developments  Affecting  the 
N.R.A.  Label 


Two  more  industries  made  the 
use  of  N.  R.  A.  insignia  on  their 
products  compulsory  on  October 
1 — the  cigar  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  and  the  men’s  garter,  suspender 
and  belt  industry. 

Cigars  shipped  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  on  and  after  October  1  will 
bear  N.  R.  A.  labels  affixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  containers  in  which 
they  are  packed.  These  will  be  in 
the  form  of  a  stamp,  and  will  carry 
a  symbol  indicating  the  intended  re¬ 
tail  price  of  the  product.  Retailers 
who  wish  to  obtain  such  labels  for 
their  stocks  on  hand  or  in  transit 
on  October  1,  may  apply  to  the 
manufacturers  from  whom  the  ci¬ 
gars  were  purchased. 

Men’s  Garters,  Suspenders  and 
Belts  will  not  bear  labels,  but  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
produce  special  N.  R.  A.  insignia 
on  package,  wrapping,  band,  card, 
sticker,  container,  or  on  the  product 
itself,  in  such  manner  that  the  N.  R. 
A.  designation  will  remain  identified 
with  each  individual  article  at  the 
point  of  final  sale  to  the  consumer. 
Manufacturers  who  wish  to  furnish 
stickers,  bands,  or  other  appropri¬ 
ate  marking  devices  bearing  the  N. 
R.  A.  designation  to  their  custom¬ 
ers  for  stock  on  hand  or  in  transit 
prior  to  October  1,  are  permitted 
to  do  so  within  ninety  days  after 
that  date.  They  may  not  supply 
more  than  the  quantity  required  to 
mark  the  products  purchased  from 
them,  as  shown  on  inventory  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  customer.  Manufac¬ 
turers  may  furnish  the  stickers, 
bands,  etc.,  without  charge,  but  must 
not  bear  the  expense  of  attaching 
them  to  retail  stocks. 

The  Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather 
Goods  Industry  will  probably  not 
be  ready  to  make  its  N.  R.  A.  label 
regulations  effective  in  October,  as 
planned,  for  brief  cases,  hand  lug¬ 
gage,  sample  cases,  sample  trunks, 
and  trunks.  The  Code  Authority 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a  definite 
announcement  before  long,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  label  may 
be  postponed  until  the  manufacture 


BY  THE 
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ers  have  cleared  up  their  holiday 
rush. 

Two  other  industries  whose  codes 
call  for  N.  R.  A.  labels  have  not 
yet  announced  their  regulations — 
the  Light  Sewing  {except  Gar¬ 
ment)  Industry  and  the  N eedlework 
Industry  in  Puerto  Rico.  A  special 
label  will  eventually  be  required  on 
Puerto  Rican  products  which,  if 
made  in  Continental  United  States, 
would  require  N.  R.  A.  labels,  but 
no  regulations  have  thus  far  been 
announced  governing  the  adoption 
and  use  of  such  label. 

As  of  October  1,  manufacturers 
in  the  following  industries  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attach  N.  R.  A.  labels  to 
their  products  to  signify  that  they 
have  been  manufactured  under  code 
conditions : 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  (Men’s) 

Cigar  Manufacturing 
Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 


Cotton  Garment 

Dress 

Fur 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s) 

Infant’s  and  Children’s  Wear 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Ladies’  Handbag 
Men’s  Clothing 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt 

Men’s  Neckwear 

Millinery 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillows 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Rainwear 

Robe  and  Allied  Products 
Umbrella 

Undergarment  and  Negligee 
If  merchandise  is  received  which 
should  bear  the  N.  R.  A.  label  but 
does  not,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
notify  the  manufacturer  at  once. 
Under  the  Retail  Code,  you  may 
not  purchase,  sell  or  exchange  such 
merchandise  unless  it  bears  the  label 
If  you  have  merchandise  in  stock 
which  was  shipped  to  you  prior  to 
the  effective  date  for  the  label  of 
the  industry  concerned,  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  but  not  required,  under  the 
Retail  Code,  to  label  it. 


The  New  Deal  and  the  Old  Ideal 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


There  is  no  longer  any  antagonism 
between  what  is  good  for  business 
and  what  is  good  for  the  mass  con¬ 
sumer.  Service  to  the  consumer, 
which  was  once  taught  as  an  ethical 
ideal,  has  now  become  an  imperative 
business  necessity ;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  not  only  to  save  our  civi¬ 
lization  but  to  save  our  profits  and 
to  save  our  own  business  necks,  or¬ 
ganize  our  businesses  so  that  they 
will  render  this  maximum  human 
service. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  New 
Deal.  But,  in  its  very  nature,  it  is 
not  only  a  New  Deal  in  Business 
hut  a  New  Deal  in  Idealism. 

Heretofore,  we  could  usually  keep 
our  ideals  in  one  compartment  of 
our  brains  and  our  practical  pro¬ 
grams  in  another ;  and  whatever 
measure  of  human  civilization  we 
achieved  was  usually  achieved  by 


compromising  between  the  two.  We 
can’t  do  that  any  longer;  for  those 
old,  so-called  practical  programs 
have  suddenly  become  impractical; 
and  those  old  ideals  embodied  in  the 
Golden  Rule  have  suddenly  become 
our  only  practical  course. 

I  still  hate  to  be  taken  for  an 
idealist,  I  am  still  a  business  man 
and  I  am  still  out  for  profits.  But 
I  like  this  New  Age,  and  the  New 
Deal  which  belongs  to  such  an  Age 
and  the  more  we  business  men  see 
of  it,  the  more  we  can’t  help  liking 
it.  It  is  leading  us,  to  be  sure,  into 
strange  and  unusual  paths  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  leading  us 
out  of  the  Depression  and  it  is  lead¬ 
ing  us  into  a  course  which  is  not 
only  economically  successful  but 
which,  as  human  beings,  we  have  all 
longed  to  take. 
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KEEP  WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLES 
OUT  IN  FRONT  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  CANDLE 
DEPARTMENT  WILL  INCREASE  PROFITS 

Give  them  full  attention-value  by  mass 
displays  of  grouped  sizes  and  colors 


Christmas-time  is 
randle-time  more 
than  any  other  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year. 
Feature  Will  & 
Baumer  candles 
and  fast  sales  will 
take  rare  of  them¬ 
selves. 


Three  styles  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  favorites:  Taperlite,  Mod- 
ernite  and  Waxel — -Vassar,  Mayfair 
and  Princess — that  offer  a  wide 
selection  in  sizes  and  colors. 


Candles  that  sell  themselves!  Pack¬ 
aged  to  demand  attention  in  even 
the  simplest  counter  and  window 
display. 


Will  &  Baumer  randies 
are  natural  profit-builders 
for  your  candle  depart¬ 
ment.  Nationally  adver¬ 
tised  quality  randies  that 
are  dripless,  odorless 
and  smokeless;  they  are 
made  with  an  exclusive 
Will  &  Baumer  feature 
—  the  self-fitting  end. 
Full  style  and  color 


The  new  cut-out  box  that  displays  easily 
and  effectively  for  greater  sales.  The 
Gnome  Brand  Birthday  Candle  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  mothers — who  like  the  gnome 
cut-out  for  decorating  birthday  cake 
and  table.  Feature  it. 


range — packaged  in  con¬ 
tainers  designed  to  com¬ 
pel  sales. 


Another  Will  &  Baumer  sustained  profit- 
builder  for  your  candle  department — 
the  Vigil  Light — for  religions  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  as  well.  Will  &  Baumer 
Pyrex  holders  are  specially  designed  for 
the  Vigil  Light,  to  keep  an  even  flame. 


WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLE  CO.,  INC. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches: — 

New  York  Boston  Los  Angeles  Chicago  ■'  Montreal 

15  E.  32nd  Street  71  Broad  Street  954  So.  Flower  St.  162  No.  Franklin  St.  422  Notre  Dame  Street,  E. 
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IT'S  NOT  THE  CHILDREN 

WHO  BELIEVE  IN  SANTA  CLAUS 

If  s  the  Storekeepers! 

BY  I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


A  CREDULOUS  lot,  these  sup¬ 
posedly  hard-boiled  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  buyers. 
They  believe  that  Santa  Claus  is  the 
patron  saint  of  department  stores 
and  that  he  comes  every  December 
with  a  bagful  of  profits. 

They  fondly  call  “Christmas 
spirit”  that  deplorable  state  of  mind 
which  makes  people  less  particular 
about  what  they  buy  as  gifts  than 
they  are  about  purchases  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  regard  this  form  of 
seasonal  hysteria  not  only  as  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  stores  but  as  a  joy  to  cust- 
tomers.  They  revel  in  the  sight  of 
crowds  pushing  or  patiently  being 
pushed  in  and  out  of  their  premises. 
They  see  a  dull  summer  and  a  fall 
not  up  to  expectations  wiped  out 
by  a  Yuletide  when  the  cash  regis¬ 
ters  make  music  all  the  day. 

All  of  which,  you  will  say,  may 
l)e  naive  of  them,  but — like  most 
forms  of  blind  faith — substantiated 
by  a  certain  basis  in  exp>erience. 
People  do  spend  a  lot  of  money  at 
Christmas-time.  They  do  feel  kind¬ 
ly  and  genial,  but  it’s  in  spite  of  the 
stores,  not  because  of  them.  They 
do  not  enjoy  crowds  and  they  do  not 
like  buying  irrelevant  knick-knacks 
for  gifts.  They  may  buy  them  year 
after  year,  but  only  because  time 
is  short  and  the  flesh  is  weak  and 
the  store  a  block  away  is  not  likely 
to  have  anything  better. 

They  Christmas  Shop  Where  They 
Always  Shop 

Some  very  precocious  storekeep¬ 
ers  have  had  an  inkling  that  maybe 


there  isn’t  any  Santa  Claus  after 
all.  Some  of  them  have  even  figured 
out  a  few  simple  and  profound  facts 
about  the  bagful  of  profits.  To  state 
one  of  them  academically:  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  store  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  is  in  direct  ratio  to  its 
business  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year.  In  other  words,  people  do 
their  Christmas  shopping  where 
they  do  their  shopping.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions,  of  course — 
caused  by  the  desire  to  impress  re¬ 
cipients  with  labels,  but  gains  jn 
this  resi)ect  even  up  with  losses. 
Another  discovery  which  some 
astute  storekeepers  have  made  is 
that  people  hunger  and  thirst  after 
service — not  merely  the  service 
which  is  in  the  advertising  copy,  but 
the  service  that  makes  shopping 
more  comfortable.  The  most  im- 
jTortant  conclusion  which  has  forced 
itself  u|X)n  their  unwilling  attention 
is  that  people  really  want  to  give 
unusual,  interesting  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  gifts  at  Christmas-time.  The 
kind  of  gifts  that  are  found,  like 
most  of  the  service,  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  headlines. 

It  would  l)e  absurd  to  say  that 
stores  make  no  efforts  to  secure 
Christmas  business  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  logical  methods  of  (1) 
pleasing  their  customers  the  rest  of 
the  year;  (2)  giving  decent  service 
at  the  holiday  season;  and  (3)  pro¬ 
viding  superior  merchandise  for 
gifts.  Obviously  all  stores  try  to 
give  good  service  at  Christmas-time. 
But  stores  definitely  do  not  give  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Main  Floor  AttrACTION 

Means  Upper  Floor  ACTION 

On  how  you  arrange  and  decorate  your  Street  Floor  for  the 
Holidays  depends  your  Customer’s  next  move — UP  or  OUT! 


Reminds  VICTOR  ZIMINSKY 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chairman  Accessories  Section 
Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


And  now,  at  this  very  season, 
we  department  and  specialty 
store  people  are  faced  with 
those  two  perennial  questions : 
First,  Ho^i’  shall  zvc  get  ’em  inf 
and,  second,  once  in,  Hozo  shall  ive 
get  ’em  upf — In  other  words.  How 
shall  we  make  them  use  the  eleva¬ 
tors  in  order  to  visit  our  upper 
floors?  This  problem  can  only  he 
solved  in  one  way :  By  making  the 
main  floor  so  attractive,  in  itself, 
that  customers  will  instinctively  he 
lured  into  making  a  “voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery”  throughout  the  upper  floors, 
as  well. 

It’s  a  year-’round  problem,  of 
course,  that  reaches  its  peak  at 
Christmas-time — with  thousands  of 
hopeful  patrons  wandering  vaguely 
in  search  of  “something  nice  for  a 
little  girl,”  or  a  mother-in-law  or  a 
maiden  aunt.  How  to  lead  each 
shopper  into  the  proper  department 
and  right  up  to  the  “something  nice” 
without  escorting  her  separately  on 
a  personally  conducted  tour — that’s 
the  problem! 

The  Executive  Clan  Meets 

This  is  the  cry  that  goes  up  in 
every  store  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  first  big  ad  in  the  August  coat 
sale.  And  before  September  has 
both  its  feet  solidly  on  the  ground, 
the  executive  clan  has  begun  to 
gather  with  plots  and  schemes,  ways 
and  means  to  handle  Christmas  buy¬ 
ing  more  adeptly  this  year — and  so 
show  up  last  year’s  figures. 

The  conference  table  groans  with 
elbows  supporting  heads  bowed  in 
fervent  prayer  to  the  fickle  gods 
of  merchandising.  It  trembles  with 
emphatic  fists  that  come  down  in 
defense  of  “the  swell  idea.”  Inci- 


VICTOR  ZIMINSKY 


dentally,  the  more  the  idea  favors 
the  speaker’s  own  department,  the 
louder  the  pounding.  Finally,  when 
the  echo  of  all  this  discussion  comes 
back  later  in  the  month,  we  usually 
discover  that  it  has  again  been  de¬ 
cided  to  use  holly  red  and  green 
in  decorating ;  lighted  Christmas 
trees  on  top  of  the  stocking  drawers 
and  various  other  strategic  spots ; 
perhaps  an  electric  “Greetings”  on 
the  store  front  outside,  or  streaming 
along  a  balcony  inside ;  and,  possi¬ 
bly,  an  amiable  Santa  to  whisper 
ideas  through  his  beard  into  the 
eager  minds  of  the  palpitant  young¬ 
est  generation. 

By  then  also,  of  course,  main  aisle 
spots  have  been  designated  for  holi¬ 
day  specials  in  lingerie,  clocks,  ob- 
jets  d’art,  leather  goods,  a  blizzard 


of  handkerchiefs — all  waiting  quiet¬ 
ly  up  in  the  stockroom  or  actively 
en  route  to  the  store 

Here  in  our  store,  on  Monday  of 
the  week  that  ushers  in  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  we  burst  on  the  waiting  public 
like  a  sudden  bloom — Christmas  is 
in  the  air!  From  the  first  calm  and 
orderly-minded  shopper,  to  the 
frenzied  last — frantically  i)oking 
about  for  anything  that  will  do — 
the  hordes  of  people  voluntarily 
place  themselves  in  the  store’s 
liands.  They  are  in  much  the  same 
mood  generally,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
an  audience  arriving  at  the  theatre. 
There  is  something  in  the  theatre 
they  want.  Entertainment.  That 
they  think  it  is  the  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  they  want  is  evidenced  by 
their  having  bought  and  paid  for 
seats.  So  they  arrive,  expectantly, 
to  collect  the  entertainment  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  tickets  and  predis¬ 
posed  to  like  the  theatre’s  “merchan¬ 
dise.”  The  rest  is  up  to  the  man¬ 
agement. 

The  Need  for  Alert  Handling 

Satisfying  Christmas  shoppers  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  handling 
everyday  trade,  because  the  job  is 
so  intensified.  Again,  the  thinner 
stream  of  regular,  other-season 
trade  is  more  definite  in  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  for  that  reason  easier 
to  direct.  They  come  in  for  a  hat, 
a  dress,  a  wedding  present.  And 
naturally  they  gravitate  to  Millin¬ 
ery,  Gowns  or  Gifts.  The  holiday 
shopping  stream,  however,  swollen 
to  torrential  proportions,  floods 
through  your  entrance — an  uncer¬ 
tain,  indecisive  rush  which  needs 
alert  handling. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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T  HUBBARD  AYER 

Qift  "Boxes 


Thousands  of  HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER  users  will  seek  these  attractive  sets  .  .  .  gleaming  ivory 
boxes  accented  in  gold  and  black  .  .  .  so  reflective  of  the  HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER  quality 
and  so  perfectly  priced  for  volume  business! 

Look  over  the  selection  illustrated.  Note  their  good  looks,  their  contents,  their  cost.  Then  order 
them  in  time  to  enjoy  the  full  share  of  holiday  business  that  their  wide  national  advertising  and 
consumer  publicity  will  bring  to  your  store. 


DE  LUXE  TREATMENT  SET 


A  complete  range  of  preparations  for  the  home  care  of  the 
skin  makes  this  beauty  box  exceptional  value.  Contains 
Luxuria.  Skin  and  Tissue  Cream,  Beautifying  Face  Cream, 
Eau  de  Beaute  Tonic,  Eye  Shadow,  Mascaro,  Lip  Stick. 
Cream  Rouge,  Beautifying  Face  Powder. 

No.  5A  $7.50 


Your  women  customers  will  recognize  the  HARRIET 
HUBB.ARD  .AYER  name  and  create  ready  sales  on  this 
trimly  tailored  box.  Contains  Shaving  Cream,  Eau  de  Cologne, 
.Ayeristocrat  Talcum.  Cream  Cleansing  Soap»‘' 

No.  5  '  IlOO 


A  MANICURE  SET 


A  TREATMENT  SET 


Smartly  tailored  for  dressing  table  or  travel  with  deep  grooves 
that  snugly  grip  the  preparations.  Contains  Cuticle  Remover, 
Cuticle  Beautifier,  Nail  Grower,  Nail  White,  Liquid  Nail 
Enamel,  Enamel  Remover,  Orange  Woo<l  Sticks  and  Emery 
Boards. 

No.  X  $3.75 


Exceptional  value  is  offered  in  these  four  HARRIET 
HUBB.ARD  AYER  best  sellers:  Luxuria,  Beautifying  Face 
Cream,  Eau  de  Beaute  Tonic,  Beautifying  Face  Powder. 

No.  4  $3.75 


A  MAKE-UP  SET 


A  VANITY  SET 


A  large  demand  will  grow  out  of  its  sheer  good  looks! 
Contains  Beautifying  Face  Powder,  Double  Loose  Powder 
Vanity,  Stubby  Lip  Stick. 

No.  2A  $4.50 


Contains  Automatic  Lip  Stick  and  Double  Loose  Powder 
\'anity. 

No.  2  $3.85 
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PLANNING 

for  HOLIDAY 
SELLING 

•  BY  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Recently,  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association 
press  bureau  announced  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  on  sales  prospects 
for  September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  as  seen  by  leading  merchants 
throughout  the  country.  The  replies 
were  surprising.  The  majority  of 
members  expected  optimistic  sales 
increases — some  ranging  as  high  as 
30%  ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  drought  conditions,  possible 
continuation  of  labor  difficulties,  un¬ 
certainty  over  national  affairs,  and  a 
questionable  or  at  least  static  condi¬ 
tion  of  consumer  confidence.  Lean¬ 
ing  far  Ixickwards,  the  bureau  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  from  these  re- 
jxjrts  a  10%  country  average  sales 
increase  for  the  three  months. 

'  Looking  at  the  sales  figures  of 
last  November  and  December,  we 
find  the  former  up  2%  and  the  latter 
u])  7%  over  the  same  months  of 
1932.  If  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
(of  10%)  may  l)e  applied  to  Decem- 
l)er  as  estimated  in  the  previous  three 
months,  then  it  would  seem  that  it 
will  be  “touch  and  go”  to  meet  last 
year’s  figures  and  that  adding  up 
large  increases  will  be  the  exception. 

We  will  remember  that  December 
started  the  march  two  years  ago  to 
widespread  bank  closings  and  a  year 
later  to  widespread  retail  sales  gains 
— December  7%,  January  18%, 
February  16%,  March  44%.  How¬ 
ever,  who  knows  what  will  hapjien 
lietween  now  and  December?  We 
can  use  present  experience  and 
trends  only  as  guides. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  initial 
Christmas  plans?  Only  a  brief 
statement  is  necessary  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  promotional  policy  of 
the  average  store.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  it  will  materially  change  from 
the  hard-hitting  selling  which  has 
characterized  the  ]iromotional  pro¬ 
grams  of  most  stores  during  the  past 
few  years.  Stores  will  utilize  the 
same  promotional  appeals,  the  same 
emphasis  on  deiiartmental  sales 
events,  the  same  thoroughness  in 
attracting  maximum  volume,  the 
same  hard-driving  force  behind  fast 
selling  items — but  will  make  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  to  improve  the  internal 


promotional  program,  copy,  artwork 
and  the  present-day,  popularly  spok- 
en-of  coordination  of  selling  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  first  factor  to  consider  is  the 
calendar.  This  year  we  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  last  year.  The  day 
after  Thanksgiving  is  universally 
considered  the  first  day  the  average 
consumer  becomes  wholly  Christmas 
gift-conscious.  In  realizing  this  fact, 


most  stores  begin  to  lay  down  their 
heavy  barrage  on  Christmas  gift¬ 
giving  at  that  time.  Last  year 
Thanksgiving  fell  on  Novemljer  30 — 
this  year  it  falls  on  November  29. 
This  gives  21  days  of  concentrated 
gift  buying  this  year — representing 
an  extra  day  over  1933.  Beyond  that 
one  fact,  December  1934  itself  com¬ 
pares  with  the  previous  year  as  to 
number  of  shopping  days  and  Satur¬ 
days.  In  preparing  initial  plans  for 
the  Christmas  business,  what  things 
should  be  considered?  These  lielow 
may  start  the  wheels  rolling. 

1.  What  is  the  iwesent  sales 
trend  of  the  store — and  using 
that  as  a  guide,  how  much  of 
an  increase  (if  any)  may  1)e 
expected  this  December?  Es¬ 
tablishing  a  sales  quota  is  the 


first  step  in  promotional  plan¬ 
ning. 

2.  What  newspaper  promotions 
last  year  were  successful? 
Can  they  be  repeated  this 
year?  Can  any  be  strength¬ 
ened  ? 

3.  What  strong  promotions  can 
be  jdanned  this  year  to  replace 
those  which  did  not  produce 
last  year? 

4.  How  may  the  feature  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  toy  department  be 
strengthened  this  year?  What 
theme,  character  or  stunts  will 
be  most  potent  in  capturing  the 
imagination  of  children  ? 

.s.  What  events  last  year  attracted 
successful  volume  but  at  an 
inadequate  markup?  If  con¬ 
ditions  permit  re-scheduling  a 
certain  event,  how  can  we 
make  it  profitable? 

6.  What  are  the  best-selling  price 
ranges  of  fast  moving  gift 
items  in  all  departments? 

7.  What  items  at  present  are 
actively  purchased  which  rate 
high  as  gifts? 

8.  Many  stores  give  Christmas 
gifts  of  money  to  employees 
based  on  length  of  service. 
What  added  inducement  based 
on  meritorious  service  can  be 
arranged  to  aid  in  building 
morale  and  good  salesmanshij) 
during  this  busy  period?  Per¬ 
haps  gift  certificates  in  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  could  be  given  to 
individuals  exceeding  quotas. 

9.  What  tyix.*  of  interior  displays 
will  ])ervade  the  store  with 
Christmas  atmosphere  at  the 
most  reasonable  expenditure? 

10.  Will  our  store  plan  a  store¬ 
wide  gift  week  to  begin  on  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving?  If 
so.  advance  ])lans  should  be 
started  now. 

{Continued  on  page  55) 
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Never  Before  have  we  combined 

such  Outstanding  Values 

in  Cutex  Sets 


THE  CLUB  KIT— left.  Hand¬ 
some  sensation  of  the  1933 
season.  3  colors  in  soft,  genu¬ 
ine  leather.  Extremely  smart, 
favored  for  ^eek-end  bag,  or 
dressing  table.  $4.00  seller, 
zcholesale  $32.00  dozen. 


For  the  1934  Christmas  season 
Cutex  presents  the  best  values, 
new  assortments  and  the  most 
beautifully  fashioned  sets  ever 
offered  ...  To  wind  up  biggest 
Cute.x  Year  in  history. 

Every  set  is  a  complete  manicure 
unit.  In  rich  colors,  they  are  more 
attractive,  larger  than  ever,  and 
at  prices  that  convert  them  into 
quick  sales. 

Phil  Harris,  his  orchestra,  and 
Leah  Ray  sold  a  record  volume  of 
Cutex  Gift  Sets  last  year.  They  will 
be  on  the  air  again  this  year,  telling 
millions  of  Holiday  buyers  each 
week  about  the  smart  new  Cutex 
Sets.  Forceful  advertising  in  lead¬ 
ing  women’s  magazines  will  carry 
the  big  news  of  Cutex’s  style  and 
value. 

On  Gift  Sets,  Cutex  protects 
your  profits,  as  always.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Cutex  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
Price  Stabilization,  having  an¬ 
nounced  this  policy  in  August,  1933. 

You  have  been  selling  Cutex  at  a 
record  clip  this  year.  Use  the  Cutex 
Gift  Sets  and  break  the  tape  at 
1934’s  finish  ...  a  bigger  winner 
than  ever  before. 

NORTHAM  WARREN  SALES 
COMPANY.  INC. 

191  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  FIVE  MINUTE 

SET — right.  The  biggest 
selling  set  in  the  manicure 
field.  In  3  colors  of  Bake- 
lite.  $1.00  retail.  $8.00 
.dozen. 


THE  COMPACT  SET— /e/i. 
At  50i,  one  of  the  finest  gift 
items  you  can  offer.  With  Cuti¬ 
cle  Remover  y  Nail  Cleanser, 
Oily  Polish  Remover,  Liquid 
Polish,  Nail  White  Pencil, 
manicure  sticks.  $4.00  dozen. 


ALSO— NOT  ILLUSTRATED— 
TWO  INEXPENSIVE  GIFT  SETS 


Send  your  orders  NOW 

Remember  what  happened  Last  Year! 

In  November  last  year,  seven  full  weeks  before  Christmas  Day,  we  were 
forced  to  announce  that,  for  the  time  being,  we  couldn’t  fill  orders.  Our 
orders  on  hand,  then,  were  100%  greater  than  our  most  optimistic  esti¬ 
mates.  The  buyers  eventually  were  supplied,  but  they  had  lost  sales  in 
the  meantime.  We’re  ready  for  a  heavy  season,  but  there  are  already  in¬ 
dications  that  we  shall  be  sold  out.  Play  safe.  Let  us  have  your  orders  early. 


The  Maplewood  5ef— Newest 
Cutex  set  in  genuine  maple  box 
with  bird’s-eye  maple  top. 
$20.00  a  dozen,  retails  at  $2.50. 

The  Traveling  5c#— Always  a 
best  seller.  A  big  value  at  $1.50 
($12.00  dozen  wholesale). 


CUTEX  PRICE  STABILIZATION  PROTECTS  YOUR  PROFITS 
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"ER,  MISS,  WHERE’LL  1  FIND . . .?" 

Pity  the  Bewildered  Male  a-shopping  bent.  He  needs — oh, 
how  he  needs! — your  tender  help.  If  he  gets  it, 
he  spends.  Cultivate  him! 

BY  RALPH  RICHMOND 


Last  year,  alone  and  lonely,  I 
started  out  to  do  a  very  special 
bit  of  Christmas  shopping — oh, 
very  special !  Manlike,  I’d  put  it  off 
and  put  it  off  until,  with  a  sinking 
feeling,  I  suddenly  awoke  to  find  it 
the  22nd  .!  Seizing  may  hat  I  tore 
out  of  my  office,  flung  into  pn  el'^vat- 
or,  hopi>ed  a  cab  over  to  the  shop¬ 
ping  district  and  drew  up  at  Blank’s 
department  store.  Here  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  borne  in  on  the  human 
tide  that  was  rolling  through  the 
festooned  portals,  pausing  long 
enough  to  drop  a  coin  into  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  kettle  in.  response  to 
the  invitation  of  the  little  tinkling 
bell  held  in  the  numb  but  loyal 
fingers  of  a  pretty  lass,  in  uniform. 

One  inside  Blank’s,  I  let  myself 
be  wedged  against  a  main  aisle 
counter — a  little  like  a  piece  of  drift- 
^  wood  caught  in  an  eddy — in  order 
to  give  myself  time  to  think.  T  knew 
what  I  wanted,  of  course — lounging 
pajamas.  And  now — where  to  find 
them? 

Just  then  a  saleswoman  floated  by 
— yes,  I  said  floated! — on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter,  which  I  noticed 
was  filled  with  jars  affd  bottles  and 
lipsticks  and  compacts  and  other 
of  those  delphic  do-dads  by  which 
women  achieve  and  preserve  their 
beautv — in  other  words,  the  Cos¬ 
metics. 

“Er.  Miss,  can  vou  tell  me  where 
I'll  find  .  .  ?”  I  ventured. 

“Jwst  a  moment,  please.  I’ve  got 
a  customer  ...  ” 

Tarred  loose  from  mv  haven  bv 
this  rebuff  I  was  swept  on  down  the 
main  aisle.  T  arrived  at  another 
counter,  confronted  another  sales¬ 
woman.  -This  time  I  had  better  luck ; 
T  was  actually  able  to  complete  my 
innniry ! 

“T.onnging  pajamas?  Down 
there.”  A  carmine-nailed  band 
"’aved  ^'aguely  in  a  westerly  direc¬ 
tion.  This  helped  a  little,  but  not 
mneh.  That  general  direction.  1 
knew,  encompassed  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  mortgage  on  mv  home  in 
Suburbia :  and.  T  further  realized,  if 
T  kenr  on  goin"  Tar  ennu«»b  west.  T 
even  stood  a  fair  chancp  of  bumping 
into  the  Philippine  Islands.  How¬ 
ever.  indifinite  as  was  the  direciton. 


Creative  Advertising  IV riter 


towards  the  west  I  went,  until  I 
again  got  jammed,  this  time  against 
the  elevators. 

Here  T  received  the  most  helpful 
information  thus  far  in  my  excurs- 
sion — from  an  elevator  operator. 
“Lounging  pajamas?  5th  floor,  sir.’’ 
Well,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  grateful 
I  felt  towards  her,  and  I  think  my 
look  must  have  shown  my  feelings, 
for  she  smiled.  Indeed,  I  was  so 
relieved  that  I  might  have  kissed  her 
- — except  for  the  proprieties. 

The  5th  floor — at  last !  lu’ery- 
where,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  stretch¬ 
ed  a  wilderness  of  pink  and  white 
things — hung  up,  laid  down,  draped, 
modeled,  flung,  cased.  And  a  more 
densely  woman-populated  area  than 
this  it  had  never  been  my  fortune 
to  wander  through. 

Of  course,  I  got  off  to  a  1)ad  start 
by  turning  right  when  I  should  have 
gone  left — and  only  discovered  it 
after  some  minutes  expended  in 
edging  nearer  to  a  counter.  Here  I 
was  informed,  sweetly  but  firmly, 
that  this  was  the  lingerie  de])artment 
and  that  what  I  wanted  was  in  the 
generic  field  of  negligees.  These,  it 
aj^i^eared,  would  be  found  nine  aisles 
over  and  two  to  the  left.  So  I  set 
out  on  this  journey,  in  itself  a 
formidable  one  in  view  of  the  traffic. 
Halfway  there,  indeed,  I  concluded 
that  I  should  have  tucked  a  sandwich 
in  my  pocket  to  see  me  through ! 

At  length  I  stood  among  the  neg¬ 
ligees,  feeling  very  awkward,  not  a 
little  exhausted  and  with  only  the 
raveled  shreds  of  my  pristine  shop¬ 
ping  enthusiasm  still  clinging  to  me. 

“Lounging  pajamas?  Of  course, 
this  way,  please.”  This  time  the  trip 
was  relatively  short.  It  ended  before 
a  file  of  open  cabinets  on  which  were 
hung  a  colorful  display  of  what  I 
was  assured  were  lounging  pajamas. 
We  set  to  work.  I  had  memorized 
the  size  and  I  knew  the  color  I 
wanted.  So  far.  so  good.  I  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  consider  the  fabric,  how¬ 
ever,  but  this  also  was  disposed  of 
satisfactorily.  In  the  end  I  found 
what  I  had  sought.  I  bought  my 
lounging  pajamas,  made  mv  way 
over  and  down  and  out  of  Blank’s. 


Once  outside,  I  paused,  droped  two 
coins  into  the  kettle  as  a  kind  of 
devout  offertory  over  my  happy  es¬ 
cape,  and  was  on  my  way. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Here  my  story  ends — and  my 
moral  begins.  It  will  he  brief.  To 
a  mere  man,  life  holds  no  profounder 
mystery  than  the  constitution  and 
arrangement  of  a  typical  department 
store.  Women,  of  course,  seem  to 
be  born  with  a  sixth  or  “department 
store”  sense.  Perhaps  they  inherited 
it  from  their  early  sisters,  xvho 
wended  their  sure  way  into  and  out 
of  the  mythological  labyrinth  with 
the  aid  of  Areadne’s  Thread.  But 
wherever  they  got  the  sense,  they’ve 
got  it.  But  not  so  a  man — nor  ti'ill 
he  ever  have  it! 

Now  the  average  man  is  no  “shop¬ 
per”  in  the  merchandising  sense  of 
the  zvord.  Unlike  a  zvoman  he  is 
direct.  He  knows  zvhat  he  zvants 
zvhen  he  zvants  it — and  he  goes  out 
to  get  it.  IVhen  he  is  a-shopping 
bent  at  Christmas-time — and  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  gift  is  destined  for  a 
zvoman — he  seldom  haggles  or  “looks 
around.”  In  fact  he  is  pretty  apt 
to  express  his  ozvn  vanity  by  asking 
for  “something  just  a  little'  better, 
please.” 

As  such,  he  is  your  man.  If  Tien 
he  enters  your  store  at  Christmas¬ 
time  you  are  right  in  looking  upon 
him  as  animated  currency.  Whether 
he  spends  or  not  is  another  matter 
— one  that  is  strictly  up  to  you.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  the  merchan¬ 
dise  he  zvants.  He  needs  guidance, 
and  zvhen  he  finds  it  he  is  pathe¬ 
tically,  not  to  say  abjectly,  grateful. 
What  a  spending  mood  that  is!  And 
zvhat  a  chance  for  you! 

Cultivate  Mr.  Mere  Man,  there¬ 
fore.  Train  your  salespeople  to 
handle  him,  not  patronicingly  but 
zvith  just  enough  of  welcoming  flat¬ 
tery  in  the  voice  as  zvill  bolster  both 
his  confidence  and  his  self-esteem. 
When  he  asks  zvhere  a  handbag  is  to 
be  found,  for  instance,  tell  him  ex¬ 
actly  zvhere — and  help  him  to  get 
there.  If  you  do,  but  only  if  you 
do.  he  zvill  usuallv  leave  \our  store 
zvith  a  thinner  bill-fold  than  he  en- 
t''rpd  it.  And,  after  all,  that’s  zvhat 
vou  zvo'it,  isn’t  it? 
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Two  years  ago  Houbigant  announced  a  New  Deal,  too. 
We  inaugurated  a  series  of  new  Houbigant  promotions  with 
our  famous  Dull  Finish  Face  Powder  campaign.  And  we  an¬ 
nounced  Fair  Trade  Policies  that  anticipated  all  that  was 
best  in  subsequent  codes  and  agreements. 

To  these  successful  and  established  Houbigant  policies  we  re¬ 
dedicate  ourselves.  They  have  been  profitable  to  us  as  well 
as  to  our  customers.  We  pledge  their  continuance. 


H  O 

Dmlt  Ptmiti  Pmce  Powder  • 


U  B  I 

Tie  new  Hand  Processed  Range  • 


N  T 

Honiigant  Pmrse  Regmisstes 
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. . .  BEAUTY 


BY  MARY  ELLEN  KING 

CHRISTMAS  gifts  from  the 
cosmetics  counter  should  be 
luxurious.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  they  should  be  expensive,  al¬ 
though  now  if  ever  is  the  time  to 
push  the  exotic  bath  oils,  precious 
perfumes,  super-creams  and  jewel¬ 
led  make-up  gadgets;  the  heavenly 
wooden  bath  bowls  of  soap  and  the 
enormous  jars  of  good  bath  salts 
— all  the  luxurious  things  over 
which  your  salespeople  (have  you 
ever  noticed?)  grow  dreamy -eyed. 

We  know,  however,  that  good, 
low-priced  novelties  are  what  the 
Cosmetics  Department  thrives  uixm 
during  the  holiday  season.  These 
must  be  selected  with  an  eye  to 
distinction,  and  they  must  make 
their  appeal  instantaneously.  Have 
them  ultra-modern  or  else  utterly 
old-fashioned  and  prim,  and  they 
will  be  taken  happily  into  feminine 
hearts.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  however, 
l)e  careful  how  you  display  your 


specials  at  this  time.  Nothing  so 
discourages  a  woman  looking  for  a 
bright-idea  gift  at  a  dollar  as  to 
come  upon  an  aisle  table  covered 
with  scores  of  powder  jars  all  iden¬ 
tical  in  design.  The  powder  jar  is 
nice  and  the  price  is  right,  but  trif¬ 
ling  as  it  is  this  is  to  be  a  gift,  and 
the  less  the  .customer  pays  for  it 
the  surer  she  wants  to  be  that  it  is 
novel. 

Ma)<e-up,  of  course,  has  grown 
into  a  fine  art,  and  the  most  con¬ 
servative  women  are  going  in  for 
exnerimentation.  It  gets  to  be  more 
and  more  of  a  fascinating  game, 
and.  as  the  tendency  grows,  gifts 
in  this  category  are  likely  to  be  giv¬ 
en  more  freely  than  they  have  been. 
The  job  that  the  swank  women’s 
magazines  have  done  in  populariz¬ 
ing  adventurous  make-up  ideas  is 
simolv  miraculous.  Harper’s  Baz¬ 
aar,  Septeml)er  issue,  came  forth 
with  a  new  suggestion — fine  Japan¬ 
ese  brushes,  of  the  kind  that  artists 
use.  for  the  application  of  lipstick 


and  eye  make-up.  Some  enterpris¬ 
ing  department  store  man  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  busy  at  this  very  moment 
in  working  out  an  idea  for  a  kit 
containing  two  of  these  slender 
brushes  and  a  .soft  camel’s  hair 
brush  for  removing  excess  powder 
and  giving  a  smooth  final  finish. 

That  camel’s  hair  brush  business 
bears  a  little  talking  about.  It’s 
some  time  since  the  beauty  editors 
taught  us  the  system  of  first  apply¬ 
ing  cream  nntge,  lipstick  and  eye¬ 
brow  make-up ;  then  obliterating  the 
whole  business  with  a  thick  coating 
of  powder,  and  finally  gently  brush¬ 
ing  the  excess  ])owder  away  until  a 
delicately  tinted  face  of  incompar¬ 
able  texture  emerges.  This  lavish 
system  .should  enor’iiously  increase 
the  consumption  of  face  powder; 
but  an  integral  part  of  it  is  that 
brush  for  the  finishing  touches. 
Why  not  try  pushing  tlie  brush  in 
your  department,  first  instructing 
salespeople  in  its  use?  If  your  store 
(Please  fiini  in  page  51) 
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COTY  QH> 

l^rSTARS  Wise  Merchandisers 
Follow  to  Shining  PROFITS!! 


You  can  tell  at  a  glance  that  every  Gift  Set  here  is  a  potential  "best¬ 
seller."  Each  is  distinctively  styled,  beautifully  boxed,  and  the  assort¬ 
ment  offers  fascinating  variety — a  perfect  price  range.  Subject  to  the 
usual  discounts:  33 K%  from  retail,  less  5%  on  quantity  orders. 


MEN'S  SET  NO.  03  — RETAIL  $2.00  — 

3-piec9  Sel — for  Shaving  comfort;  Talc  for  Men,  Shaving 
Cream,  and  After-Shaving  Lotion  (mild).  Other  handsome 
Sets  for  Men  —  at  $1,  $1.50,  $3.  —  all  newly  styled. 


BOUDOIR  SET  6400  — PETAIl  JB.TS- 

5-piece  Set —  Face  PjwJjr  full  s’ip,  I  alf-ox.  Ffcrfume, 
2-oz.  Toilet  Water,  Single  v.on'.pacl,  de  luxe  lipstick. 


COMPACT  SET  NO.  9100— RETAIL  $2.  COMPACT  SET  NO.  9300— RETAIL  $3.  PURSE  ENSEMBLE  SET  NO.  8900  —  RETAIL  $3.7S  — 


— 2-piece  Set — Single  Compact  in  gold-  — 2-piece  Set  —  Double  gold-tone  Com-  3-piece  Purse  Ensemble,  gold-tone,  quorter-oz.  Perfume 
tone  finish;  2-oz.  Bacon  Toilet  Water.  poet,  with  2-oz.  flocon  Toilet  Water.  in  Purse  Container,  also  Single  Compact  and  Lipstick. 


COTY,  714  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SANTA'S  NEVER  SEEN 


From  the  Floubigant  lines  come  these  leading  items.  No.  1058,  a  “Sl>ecia'”  dusting 
powder,  wholesaling  at  $23.10  the  dozen.  The  3  oz.  Eau  de  Toilette  retails  at  $2.75, 
in  Quelques  Fleurs.  No.  1047b  is  Fougere  Royale,  special  size  (75c  znlue),  After- 
Shaving  Lotion,  Shaving  Cream  and  Talcum  Powder  wholesale  $16.80  the  dozen; 
retail  $2.00  the  set.  No.  130  Presence  Extract:  Crystal  flacon  in  green  moire  case, 
retail  at  $16.50  the  bottle. 


Will  &  Baumer  Candle  Company,  Inc.,  from 
among  its  vast  lines  of  quality  candles,  pro¬ 
pose  for  special  Christmas  gift  featuring  in 
department  stores,  this  year,  its  Taperlite 
candles.  Taperlites  are  made  in  five  heights 
and  in  twenty-two  colors.  They  are  dripless, 
odorless,  smokeless.  Each  Taperlite  is  indi¬ 
vidually  wrapped  in  cellophane,  Kimpacked 
against  breakage,  one  dozen  of  a  color  to  the 
carton  and  twenty-four  cartons  to  the  case. 
Special  envelope  enclosures,  imprinted  free, 
will  be  supplied  to  cattle  departments. 


Flarriet  Hubbard  Ayer,  Inc.,  is  showing  this  gift  box  for  men.  It  retails 
at  $3.75  and  contains  Shaving  Cream,  Eau  de  Cologne,  Talcum  and  a 
luxurious  Cream  Cleansing  Soap,  all  packaged  in  a  strictly  masculine 
manner.  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer  is  also  featuring  for  Christmas  this 
De  Luxe  Treatment  Set  for  women.  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  home  care  of  the  complexion,  from  Luxuria  Cream  right  through  to 
Mascara — nine  items  in  all  and  retailing  at  $7.50. 


1 


r  n 

THESE  BEFORE . . .  HAVE  YOU? 


HERE  IS  A  SELECTION  OF 


NEW  AND  NOVEL  GIFTS 


Coty’s  “Perfume  Symphotiy’’ — retail  price  $6.75. 
Gay  Gift  Box  covered  in  imported  French  paper 
in  colorful  Persian  enamel-like  design  and  lined 
with  ivory  moire,  contains  Face  Powder,  Per¬ 
fume,  Toilet  Water,  Single  gold-tone  Compact 
and  de  luxe  gold-tone  Lipstick,  all  in  matching 
fragrance.  Choice  of  L’Aimant  (shown  in  pho¬ 
tograph),  L’Origan,  “Paris"  or  Emeraude. 
Coty's  new  Perfume,  “A  Suma”  is  glamorous, 
exotic,  sensuous.  At  $10.00,  “A  Suma"  comes 
in  a  frosted,  flower-embossed  spherical  flacon 
mounted  on  a  black  plastic  pedestal  which 


FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAY 
PROMOTION 


Department  stores  may  icish  to  feature  these  two  items  this  season  from  the 
Northam  Warren  Sales  Company.  The  first  shown  above  is  the  Cutex  Club 
Kit,  a  manicure  set.  The  case  is  genuine  leather,  available  in  red,  black  and 
tan.  It  retails  in  the  United  States  for  $4.  Shown  above  also  is  the  same 
company’s  Glazo  Bakelite  manicure  set,  complete  attd  compact.  It  contains 
all  the  chief  essentials  and  retails  for  $1.00. 


stands  on  four  red  plastic  “feet."  The  de  luxe 

‘his  is  a  distinctly  and  thoroughly  feminine  gift.  Brown  Durrell  Company  Presents  edition  at  $35.00  features  a  much  larger  flacon 

their  Gordon  Ne-Flex  hosiery  in  this  striking  set  of  three  pairs,  each  individually  boxed  identically  the  same  in  design,  in  a  case  of  im- 

“od  cellophaned.  ported  scarlet  Morocco  leather. 


The  Chicago  Printed  String  Company  has  widened  its 
lines  to  include  assortments  of  gift  wrapping  papers  for 
resale.  Among  other  things  they  are  the  originators  of 
the  Ensemble  wh'ch  consists  of  gift  papers,  ribbons,  seals 
and  enclosure  cards,  all  matching  and  enclosed  in  a  cello¬ 
phane-wrapped  display  box.  This  year’s  specialty  is  a 
gijt  scrapping  of  bond  papers  lohich  do  not  require  an 
under-sheet. 


N 


STILL  MORE  NEW  THINGS  FOR 
SANTA'S  PACK 


Doiif'^ns  Sales  L  orporation,  makers  of  the  Evening  in  Paris  cosmetics.  r~e  oi  cring 
an  extensive  assortment  of  cosmetics  for  Christmas  this  year.  Among  the  lin/  leaders 
is  the  No.  75J04  Christmas  Coffret,  retailing  at  $8.75,  and  the  No.  75IS4  selling  at  $15. 
The  compact  also  shoien  here  is  No.  48L,  the  Bourjois  Costume  Triple  Vanity, 
retailing  at  $2.75:  ‘ 
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These  Holiday  .^ets  of  toiletries  are  offered  by  the  Groiflle  Sales  Corpo'-a- 
tion,  distributors,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  They  are  produced  by 
Potter  &  Moore,  makers  of  .Mitcham  Lavender,  since  1749.  Assortment 
No.  834  at  $2.75,  contains  No.  102  Soap,  No.  501  Liquid  Bath  .falls,  No.  569 
Talc.  Assortment  No.  835,  priced  at  $2.35,  carries  No.  102  Soap,  No.  44 
Lavender,  No.  123  Powder.  Assortment  No.  815,  $1.00,  contains  .\o.  37 
fxivender.  No.  102  .fcap. 


Ciite.v  offers  four  neic  lipsticks 
to  harmonize  zoith  Ciite.v  nail 
po'ishes.  These  neze  Ciite.v  lip¬ 
sticks  are  permanent,  non-dry¬ 
ing  to  the  lips  and  easy  to  apply. 
They  are  sheathed  in  enamel 
<a  es.  Tpsti-''  iV  zOe. 

('ciinter  d  s  la  s  i t’  czailcl  l- 
for  the  Cisir.ctics  Dc  i  rltnent. 


Record  Sales  on  new  Bourjois  Costume  Vanities 


Always  known  as  the  maker  of  fine  cos¬ 
tume  vanities  whose  styles  set  the  mode 
for  the  coming  year,  Bourjois  this  year 
surpasses  all  its  previous  records  with  its 
new  single  and  double  vanities. 
Sales  figures  are  ahead  even  of  pre¬ 
depression  figures! 


These  vanities  come  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  assortment  of  colors  to  match  any 
costume — blue,  black,  red,  green,  ivory 
and  gray.  Be  sure  to  order  and  display 
them  now. 

Single,  double  and  triple  vanities,  both 
compact  and  loose  powder,  $  1 . 10  to  $2,75. 
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Handling  Christmas  Salespeople 

Pointers  from  Personnel  Directors 


Store- Wide  Review  on  Gift 
Wrapping 


By  giving  a  review  to  everyone 
in  the  store  who  has  anything 
to-  do  with  the  wrapping  of 
gifts,  errors  in  this  important  divi¬ 
sion  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Salespeople  are  divided  into  groups 
of  tv/enty-five  and  two  groups  are 
instructed  each  day.  After  a  careful 
explanation  of  the  system,  each  sales¬ 
person  makes  out  a  gift  salescheck 
and  attaches  a  gift  sticker  on  which 
all  required  notations  have  been  en¬ 
tered.  The  checks  are  handed  in 
and  corrected  after  which  additional 
instruction  is  given  to  any  who  need 
it.  Floor  superintendents  receive 
the  instruction  in  their  weekly 
meetings  but  they  are  not  asked  to 
write  saleschecks.  Insp>ectors  and 
packers  are  reviewed  in  the  gift 
wrapping  system  by  their  super¬ 
visors. 

As  a  follow-up  and  “to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure”,  a  four-page 
folder,  sized  to  fit  into  the  sales 
book  and  containing  the  rules  gov¬ 
erning  Christmas  system  and  gift 
wrapping,  is  issued  to  each  sales¬ 
person. 


Error  Prevention  in  Toy 
Department 

Saleschecks  on  send  packages 
are  inspected  by  a  trained  super¬ 
visor  before  the  parcels  leave  the 
floor.  In  this  way  many  errors  are 
caught  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  clog  the  machinery.  The  super¬ 
visor  “stands  by”  at  night  when 
sales  are  turned  in  to  make  sure 
that  tissues  are  enclosed  in  the  in¬ 
dex  envelope.  She  also  helps  new 
girls  close  banks  and  make  out 
closing  slips. 

Special  Christmas  Manual 

Besides  the  usual  manual  of  in¬ 
structions  for  new  employees,  all 
Christmas  extras  are  given  a  b<x)k- 
let  entitled  “Handling  Holiday 
Business”.  It  contains  much  needed 
information  and  includes  a  direc¬ 
tory  that  is  correct  for  the  holiday 
season.  The  booklet  also  is  put  into 
the  pay  envelope  of  each  regjular 
employee  of  the  service  and  selling 
divisions. 


Toy  Floor  Inspection 

Thirty  minutes  after  the  opening 
hour,  certain  executives  who  are 
members  of  an  inspection  commit¬ 
tee  visit  the  toy  floor  and  rate 
sections  on  the  l)asis  of  completed 
stock  work  and  readiness  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  ratings  are  posted  daily. 

A  Bulletin  Issued  to  All  Sales¬ 
people  on  the  First  Day 
of  December 

Who  remembers  her  very  first 
customer  contact? 

We  remember  ours:  It  was 
eleven  o’clock ;  the  Sponsor  had 
just  gone  to  lunch.  With  fear  in 
our  heart  we  watched  a  customer 
approach,  and  we  smiled  bravely 
(probably  a  little  foolishly),  won¬ 
dering  what  she  would  ask  for  and 
if  we  could  find  the  merchandise. 
The  customer  was  patient  while  we 
fumbled  and  searched  for  what  she 
wanted.  And  she  remained  pleas¬ 
ant  though  we  answered  her  ques¬ 
tions  haltingly.  She  selected  the 
merchandise  and  we  wrote  the  sales¬ 
check,  a  charge  send. 


A  second  customer  demanded  at¬ 
tention  before  we  had  recovered 
from  the  first.  Hers  was  a  charge 
take,  so  we  wrote  the  salescheck 
and  called  the  Section  Manager, 
feeling  proud  of  remembering  the 
system. 

The  Section  Manager  came, 
smiled  warmly  at  the  customer  and 
a  little  weakly  at  us  for  we  had 
written  our  first  sale  on  the  original 
and  our  second  sale  on  the  dupli¬ 
cate  ! 

Christmas  is  a  grand  season,  with 
its  crowds  of  customers  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  for 
every  one.  It  is  the  time  of  year 
when  each  one  of  us  most  needs 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  other 
people. 

Especially  do  new  workers  need 
the  help  of  those  who  have  been  in 
the  house  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Many  problems  arise — some 
are  simple — some  complex — but  all 
can  be  solved  easily  if  we  work  to¬ 
gether. 

Let  us  ask  for  help  when  we 
need  it.  And  if  we  are  the  one 
asked,  let  us  willingly  and  pleasant¬ 
ly  give  help. 


TansaaiMBi 

m 
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Ctutex  introduces 

^EW  Fashion 


harmonize 
with  Gutex 
Nail  Polishes! 


*  Ih  4  attractive  shades,  the 
new  Cutex  Lipstick  is  sheathed 
in  a  handseme  enameled  case. 
Cutex  Lipstick  is  permanent, 
non-drying  to  the  lips,  exception¬ 
ally  easy  to  apply.  We  believe 
Cutex  Lipstick  will  lead  the  field 
as  surely,  as  overwhelmingly,  as 
do  all  other  Cutex  Products. 


ally  unheard  of,  we  announced  our 
Stabilization  Policy. 

Send  for  the  new  Cutex  Lipstick  dis¬ 
play  stand— an  entirely  new  idea  in 
lipstick  display. 


NORTHAM  warren,  the  World’s 
Manicure  Authority,  is  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  cosmetic  vogue.  It’s  the  latest 
thing  in  make-up  fashions . . .  Lipsticks 
and  Nail  Polishes  to  match  or  harmonize ! 

Cutex  presents  four  lipstick  shades 
and  they  harmonize  with  six  of  the 
popular  Cutex  Liquid  Polishes.  Gener¬ 
ous  sizes  in  handsome  cases,  these  new 
lipsticks  are  an  outstanding  value* — 
and  will  be  the  smartest  thing  on  your 
cosmetic  counter. 


“Lipsticks  and  Nail  Polishes  must 
match’’—  this  message  in  four-color 
pages  is  being  read  by  the  women  of 
America  in  their  favorite  magazines. 
Cutex’s  weekly  radio  program  brings 
the  news  to  millions  more. 

At  $4.00  a  dozen  wholesale,  Cutex 
Lipsticks  will  sell  at  50<.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Cutex  gives  you  price  protection, 
as  on  all  Cutex  products.  Cutex  points 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  August, 
1933,  when  price  protection  was  virtu¬ 


Here  is  your  new  record-breaking  team 
—Cutex  Lipsticks  and  Cutex  Liquid  Pol¬ 
ishes.  Display  them  together.  Sell  them 
together!  Get  this  double-barreled  prof¬ 
it.  Northam  Warren  Sales  Com- 
pany,  Inc.,  191  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTEX  PRICE  STABILIZATION  PROTECTS  YOUR  PROFITS 
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DISPLAYS 


BY  W.  L.  STENSGAARD 


of  proper  display  and  decoration 
can  help  to  relieve  this  tension. 

A  further  suggestion  is  that 
stores  do  not  become  too  modern  in 
treatment  of  Toy  Departments  or 
children’s  displays.  After  all,  child¬ 
ren  have  a  mental  picture  of  Santa 
Claus  and  this  is  difficult  to  change 
in  their  Ittle  minds.  By  making  ef¬ 
fects  in  children’s  departments  too 
modern  I  believe  that  you  only  help 
children  to  believe  that  Santa  Claus 
is  anything  but  real.  Displays  for 
grown-ups  are  a  different  problem. 
Where  smart,  modernly  designed 
merchandise  is  to  be  shown,  whether 
it  be  handbags,  furniture  or  novel¬ 
ties,  smart-looking,  modern  settings 
will  do  a  much  better  job  than  an 
old-fashioned  atmosphere  Never¬ 
theless,  there  can  be  and  should  be 
a  pleasing  coordination  of  effects 
throughout  the  store.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  proper  use  of 
color  schemes,  and  pleasing  light¬ 
ing  effects. 

A  further  word  of  caution  about 
lighting.  Do  not  permit  colored 


Most  of  you  are  already  plan¬ 
ning  your  Christmas  displays. 
It  is  not  our  thought  in  this 
article  to  give  any  store  a  complete 
plan  for  Christmas,  but  rather  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
plans  already  made  with  some  sug¬ 
gestions  here  that  may  be  helpful. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  time 
of  year  when  the  true  value  of  dis¬ 
plays  is  so  much  abused  as  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Of  the  millions  of  Christmas 
displays  throughout  the  land,  too 
many  of  them  actually  detract  from 
merchandise  presentations  and  thus 
make  it  confusing  and  difficult  to 


colorings  of  the  season  not  over¬ 
done.  True,  greens  and  reds  are 
the  most  popular  Christmas  colors, 
but  you  should  be  careful  in  select¬ 
ing  the  shade  of  red  and  green  you 
intend  to  use.  It  is  my  suggestion 
also  that  smarter  and  easier-to-look- 
at  combinations  can  be  made  by  us¬ 
ing  perhaps  more  of  a  medium 
shade  of  blue  with  plenty  of  white 
and  perhaps  only  an  accent  dash 
here  and  there  of  red. 

Remember  also  that  cheap-look¬ 
ing,  unfinished  effects  for  Christmas 
only  minimize  the  value  of  your 
merchandise,  as  well  as  the  Season 


Sketch  C — showing 
gift  package  design 
done  in  heroic  pro¬ 
portions. 


shop  during  the  busiest  retail  selling 
season  of  the  year.  Christmas  dis¬ 
plays  should  be  easy  to  look  at, 
should  contain  illustrations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  impart  the  spirit 
of  giving  and  in  the  store  they 
should  assist  in  directing  traffic, 
make  it  easy  for  people  to  shop  and 
also  easy  for  salespeople  to  sell. 

Too  many  displays  have  also  a 
grand  confusion  of  color  glamour, 
so  much  so  that  the  merchandise  is 
actually  subordinated.  In  other  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  It  is 
words,  too  many  Christmas  displays,  much  better  to  do  less  and  do  it 
Ixjth  windows  and  store  interiors,  effectively  because  you  are  sure  that 
are  much  overdone.  it  will  not  detract  from  your  mer¬ 

it  would  lie  my  suggestion,  there-  chandise  and  that  you,  your  sales- 
fore,  that  you  analyze  your  plans  ])eople  and  your  customers  will  not 
to  learn  if  they  really  will  l>e  smart  so  easily  tire  of  the  Christmas  Sea¬ 
looking,  pleasant  to  look  at,  easy  to  son,  which  in  itself  becomes  too 
shop  from,  and  if  they  bring  to  yt)ur  much  of  a  laborious  task  for  both 
windows  and  store  a  harmonious  s.llers  and  buyers.  .\ny  relief  that 
Christmas  Season  atmosphere  in  can  be  brought  through  the  means 


Sketch  B — a  mod¬ 
em  adaptation  of  a 
classic  drape 


lighting  effects  events  interfere  with 
lighting  efficiency.  At  no  other  time 
of  year  is  good  lighting  so  import¬ 
ant  in  your  store  as  at  Christmas. 
Therefore,  in  creating  displays  for 
counters,  aisles  and  similar  places, 
perhaps  it  is  imiKjrtant  to  consider 
additional  lighting  efficiency  built 
into  display  units  rather  than  the 
diffusing  or  coloring  of  lighting  ef- 
(Please  turn  to  page  53) 
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should  take  uj)  the  excellent  idea 
of  having  a  Christmas  corner  of 
gift  suggestions  that  will  direct 
oeople  to  various  deiiartments.  this 
wotdd  make  one  good  novel  sugges¬ 
tion  from  the  Cosmetics. 

Outside  the  make-up  field,  there 
are  scores  of  cosmetics  items  which 
are  sure-fire  for  gift-giving.  Per¬ 
fumes  are  traditional.  The  tiny  lx)t- 
tle  of  extra-good  perfume  gets  more 
iwpular  all  the  time.  Rad  times 
have  hammered  into  the  heads  of  : 
nractically  all  the  buying  nublic  the 
idea  that  gifts  need  not  be  expen- 
'■'ive.  hut  that  to  make  up  for  this  | 
thev  must  he  in  perfect  taste.  There¬ 
fore,  init  a  little  flacon  of  good  per-  ! 
fume  in  the  gift  corner!  j 

Manufacturer  advertising  will  al-  j 
wavs  he  your  chief  prop,  however;  ' 
and  of  course  the  best  way  to  take  | 
advantage  of  it  is  to  segregate  lines.  I 
.Some  segregation  is  necessary,  and 
it’s  a  necessity  that  you  can  make 
a  virtue  of.  Arnold  Constable  has 
just  proved  this.  The  store  has  taken 
a  corner  of  the  fir.st  floor  and  made 
of  it  what  really  amounts  to  a  series 
of  little  wall  .shops,  each  one  devoted 
to  one  manufacturer’s  line. ,  Each 
is  decorated  charmingly  in  the  col¬ 
ors  of  the  manufacturer’s  advertis¬ 
ing  and  packages.  Thus,  the  Eliza- 
l)eth  .■\rden  setting  is  in  her  famil¬ 
iar  dusty  pink;  the  Dorothy  Gray 
products  are  shown  against  a  silver 
and  blue  background.  Helena  Ruh- 
enstein.  Primrose  House.  Kathleen 
Mary  Qinlan  and  Pierre  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  bouquet  of  dainty 
colors  which  the  little  shops  make 
draws  women  like  a  magnet  from 
all  over  the  floor. 

This  arrangement  does  not  occu¬ 
py  any  more  space  than  an  ordinary 
cosmetics  department,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  shop  effect  has  not  been 
achieved  by  elaborate  carpentry  hut 
by  the  use  of  contrasting  decorative 
schemes  in  section  after  section  of 
the  wall  counter.  The  ararngement 
(Concluded  on  page  53) 


THAT  WILL  BRING  YOU 


NEW  PERMANENT 


CUSTOMERS 


Gordon  NE-FIEX  #475  ...  in  its  INDIVIDUAL  GIFT 
BOX  .  .  .  will  attract  good  Christmas  hosiery  busi¬ 
ness  AND  IT  WILL  DO  MORE  THAN  THAT.  The  lucky 
women  who  receive  these  beautiful  stockings  with 
the  lASTEX  shock  absorbers  will  come  back  to  your 
hosiery  department  again  and  again  during  1935. 
It  will  pay  you  to  promote  GORDON  NE-FLEX  for 
Christmas  business. 


Gordon  NE-FLEX  #475  is  a  two  thread  stocking 
with  a  band  of  LASTEX  mesh  above  the  knee  and  below  the  welt.  The 
two-way  stretch  gives  two-fold  wear.  This  additional  durability  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  label  which  appears  on  every 
pair  of  NE-FLEX  stockings.  . 

#475  in  INDIVIDUAL  GIFT  BOXES.. $9.75  a  dozen  to  retail  at  $1.35 

Other  NE-FLEX  numbers,  packed  in  regular  boxes:  ^400  four  thread 
jail-silk  chiffon  (also  in  Regal  length  33"  —  34"):  #450  five  thread, 
: plated  foot,  sturdy  chiffon:  #500  seven  thread,  all-silk  service  weight. 

Order  immediately  from 

BROWN  DURRELL  COMPANY 

300  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  -  104  KINGSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
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thought — much  less  the  effort — re¬ 
quired  to  provide  the  kind  of  Christ¬ 
mas  merchandise  that  customers 
want.  Because  it  takes  thought,  and 
advance  planning,  and  initiative  and 
courage  to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts 
of  “what  always  sells  at  Christmas¬ 
time”  and  “typical  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise.” 


Bye-bye  Europe! 

This  situation  is  further  comjjli- 
cated  hy  the  recent  collapse  of  the 
European  market.  Europe,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  political  and  economic 
chaos,  has  ceased  to  be  creative — 
a  fact  which  is  evident  from  most 
of  the  so-called  novelties  that  have 
recently  been  imported.  Where, 
then,  to  find  the  “gifts  of  distinc¬ 
tion”  that  the  advertising  headlines 
talk  about?  The  answer  is  pretty 
obvious.  The  place  to  find  them  is 
right  here  in  America,  where  the 
creative  impulse  is  stifled  by  nothing 
hut  the  timidity  of  manufacturers, 
which,  in  turn,  has  its  own  origin 
in  the  timidity  of  department  stores. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  by  sponsoring 
the  American  designer  movement, 
has  not  only  encouraged  native 
talent  but  has  made  solid  profits  in 
.American-designed  dress  and  up¬ 
holstery  fabrics,  furniture  and 
ready-to-wear.  The  same  kind  of 
gold  mine  awaits  the  buyers  of 
fashion  accessories,  stationery, 
smoking  articles,  notions  and  gift 
merchandise  generally.  There  is 
plenty  of  American  talent  that  is 
waiting  for  encouragement  hut  the 
encouragement  must  come  from 
stores  in  cooperation  with  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  is  talent  that  must  be  di¬ 
rected  into  the  right  channels  and 
developed  along  practical  lines,  and 
it  is  through  the  guidance  and  inter¬ 
est  and  confidence  of  stores  that 
the  cooperation  of  manufacturers 
can  best  be  secured. 

The  hitch  in  this  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  Christmas  business  (or  all-year- 
‘round  business,  for  that  matter)  is 
the  temperamental  aversion  of  buy¬ 
ers  to  anything  that  does  not  fall 
into  familiar  categories.  Buyers  are 
far  more  fearful  of  making  mis¬ 


takes  than  they  are  eager  to  make 
coups.  They  know  that  it  is  easy 
to  make  mistakes  in  promoting  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  sufficiently  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  cause  any  excite¬ 
ment.  It  is,  too.  Many  of  the  swans 
turn  out  to  be  ducklings.  But  buy¬ 
ers  forget  that  some  of  them  do 
turn  out  to  be  swans.  Take  the 
case  of  the  toy  market,  for  example. 
When  American  stores  stopped  buy¬ 
ing  German  toys,  they  found  out 
that  amazingly  ingenious  and  at¬ 
tractive  toys  could  be  had  in  Am¬ 
erica.  American  manufacturers 
had  seized  the  op]X)rtunity  afforded 
by  the  German  situation,  developed 
unexpected  veins  of  talent,  made 
fine  toys  and  sold  them  to  stores 
who  made  a  fine  profit.  It  seems  a 
little  too  bad  that  this  discovery 
had  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  for¬ 
tuitous  collapse  of  the  old  market. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  fine  thing 
if,  in  other  lines  of  merchandise 
suitable  for  Christmas  giving,  the 
stores  and  the  manufacturers  would 
open  up  new  resources  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  desire  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wants.  And  it  is  high 
time  that  childlike  faith  in  Santa 
Claus  be  replaced  by  the  realization 
that  the  public  is  tired  of  the  things 
that  stores  produce  every  year  as 
“  novel,”  “unusual,”  and  “distinc¬ 
tive.”  They  are  bored  with  the  com¬ 
monplace  bridge  sets,  the  Ixjxed 
stationery,  the  glass  flower  dust- 
catchers,  the  gentlemen’s  travelling 
cases  with  compartments  for  things 
that  nobody  ever  uses,  the  carved 
and  painted  wooden  atrocities  con¬ 
taining  inferior  whisk  brooms  and 
clothes  brushes,  the  necktie  racks, 
the  wall-paper-patterned  neckties 
(sold  to  addle-pated  women  whose 
husbands  make  mental  notes  never 
to  enter  the  store  named  on  the 
label),  the  inferior  dusting  powders 
in  Christmas  packages,  the  ashtrays 
and  bookends  with  scotties  on  them ; 
the  w'hole  parade  of  things  that  re- 
lieats  itself  year  after  year  with  a 
shameless  hue  and  cry  of  “new, 
new,  new.” 

The  stores  that  add  reason  to 
faith,  and  supplement  (in  time,  do 
more  than  supplement)  the  old 
Christmas  phoneys  with  courageous 
new  ideas  for  gifts  nearer  to  what 
people  would  like  for  themselves, 
will  earn  business  and  prestige  and 
goodwill  and  their  own  self-respect. 


The  really 
COMPLETE  line 
of  Christmas  Gift 
Dressings 

Papers,  ties,  seals  and  enclosure 
cards  in  exquisite  designs.  The 
most  imposing  1934  Chris'mos  line 
on  the  market  — a  line  thot  will 
make  your  customers  stop  and  buy. 

Papers 

In  Ensembles  with  ties,  enc'osure  cords 
and  seals  to  match,  to  retail  for  asc 
and  50C.  Also  3-sheet  Jackets  to  retail 
for  10C  and  15c. 

Tie-Tie  ribbonette 

On  8-yard  bolts  to  retail  for  10c,  isc 
and  95c. 

Christmas  Seals 

In  packets  to  retail  for  10c. 

Enclosure  Cards 

In  packets  to  retail  for  10c. 

Combination  Packets 

Seals  and  Enc'osure  Cords  to  match  in 
packets  to  retail  for  10c. 

Send  for  sample  book  and  prices 
on  the  COMPLETE  line 

RIBBONETTE  DIVISION 
CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING 
COMPANY 

9390  Logan  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 
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Her  Greatest  Christmas  Gift 
.  .  .  Beauty 


fects  that  may  affect  your  store 
lighting  efficiency. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  it 
so  important  to  advertise  your  dis¬ 
plays.  By  this  I  mean  that  newspaper 
and  direct  mail  advertising  should 
tell  about  your  displays,  feature 
window  displays  and  feature  inter¬ 
ior  displays,  so  as  to  invite  custom¬ 
ers  to  come,  and  actually  see  and 
shop  from  your  displays.  You  can 
attract  much  additional  traffic  into 
your  store.  Special  displays  can  be¬ 
gin  as  early  as  November  15th  in 
departments  where  space  is  other¬ 
wise  somewhat  inactive.  These  ad¬ 
vance  showings  of  better  gift  mer¬ 
chandise  can  attract  the  type  of 
shopper  who  will  buy  better  gifts, 
and  some  plan  can  be  devised  for 
“lay  away’’  and  later  delivery. 
Utilize  such  space  alx)ut  your  store 
for  feature  advance  showings.  Ad¬ 
vertise  them.  Begin  direct  telephone 
solicitation  and  you  will  find  that 


Sketch  A — This  hackdrop  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  proper  showing  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  will  give  a  pleasing 
Colonial  Christmas  atmosphere. 

if  this  is  properly  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted,  it  will  build  much  additional 
interest,  not  only  in  early  sales,  but 
in  exposing  to  thousands  your  gift 
suggestions  which  they  may  buy 
at  the  time  or  later.  At  any  rate, 
it  encourages  them  to  buy  at  your 
store. 

Therefore,  displays  for  Christmas 
in  any  retail  store  are  not  matters 
for  casual  handling.  They  require 
rather  a  competent  studying  and 
planning  and  execution  because  of 
their  vast  importance  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  entire  Christmas  selling 
season. 

Sketch  A 

A  smart  yet  simple  Christmas  dis¬ 
play  with  true  Christmas  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  background  can  be  made 


of  wallboard  and  painted  white  and 
striped  to  indicate  wide  clapboards. 
The  centre  window  effect  can  be 
secured  from  a  local  planing  mill 
and  back  of  this  can  be  placed 
parchment  paper  through  which  a 
pleasing  lighting  effect  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  shutters  you  may  want 
to  finish  in  green. 

The  holly  and  bell  border  effect 
is  painted  directly  on  the  inside  of 
the  glass  with  water  colors  or  trans¬ 
parent  oil  colors.  This  furnishes  a 
very  smart  border  of  Christmas 
cheer  which  actually  frames  the 
complete  display.  When  several 
windows  in  a  row  are  finished  in 
this  way  you  will  find  it  most  at¬ 
tractive.  This  background  will  not 
interfere  with  the  proper  showing 
of  merchandise,  yet  will  give  a 
pleasing  Colonial  Christmas  atmos¬ 
phere  to  your  general  displays. 

Sketch  B 

A  suggestion  which  may  be  used 
around  your  display  tables  or  show 
cases.  If  for  display  tables,  the 
sides  can  be  covered  with  wallboard 
and  the  effects  painted  thereon.  If 
for  show  cases,  the  modern,  classic 
drape  effects  can  lie  cut  of  wallboard 
and  placed  on  the  inside  or  outside 
of  the  glass.  These  drapes  finished 
in  blue,  highlighted  with  light  blue 
and  white  with  white  trim  will  prove 
very  smart. 

The  small  cutout  trees  can  l)e 
single  or  double  faced  with  shelves 
for  the  display  of  small  gift  mer¬ 
chandise,  thereby  elevating  it  above 
the  counter  top  level.  This  same 
idea  can,  of  course,  be  carried  into 
many  of  your  other  decorative  ef¬ 
fects. 

Sketch  C 

Here  we  show  a  suggestion  for 
counters  and  tables.  On  the  wall- 
board  is  painted  an  effect  to  typify 
a  large  gift  package.  This  could  be 
done  with  a  white  background  and 
the  large  bow  in  silver  or  tones  of 
red. 

On  the  counter  we  show  another 
smart  disjday  which  can  be  con¬ 
structed  of  tubes  and  other  mater¬ 
ials  and  used  throughout  the  store, 
in  the  Toy  Department,  the  Toilet 
Goods  Section,  Novelties  or  else¬ 
where.  Your  imagination  will,  of 
course,  tell  you  the  many  other  uses 
that  can  be  made  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions. 


(Concluded  from  page  51) 

is  dignified  and  charming,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  discouraging  clut¬ 
tered  effect  which  so  many  cosmet¬ 
ics  departments  give.  The  sales— 
])eople  are  dressed  in  bright  colors, 
and  each  display  includes  a  little 
card  giving  the  name  of  the  young 
woman  in  charge  of  it.  It’s  all  very 
])ersonalized,  and  encourages  leis¬ 
urely  consultation  and  selection. 

The  so-called  week-end  kits  of 
cosmetics  deserve  to  be  more  pou- 
lar  among  women  then  they  are. 
One  way  to  promote  them  is  to  pay 
less  attention  to  the  “travel’’  ap|)eal, 
which  is  after  all  limited,  and  sug¬ 
gest  them  as  business  girl  gifts. 
.Some  of  them  are  very  nice  for  the 
bottom  drawer  of  one’s  desk,  and  a 
blessing  when  you’re  going  places 
from  the  office,  or  even  when  you 
just  find  that  you’ve  forgotten  your 
compact.  Along  this  line,  you  should 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  the 
little  cotton  gadgets  which  turn  into 
washcloths  when  wet  and  are  dis? 
carded  after  one  using.  These  too 
were  designed  for  travel  purposes 
and  are  ideal  for  business  women, 
as  anyone  of  them  will  tell  you  who 
has  a  yen  for  soap  and  water  rather 
than  cream,  and  yet  objects  to  sac¬ 
rificing  her  last  clean  handkerchief 
to  the  cause  when  she  wants  to 
freshen  up  at  the  office. 

The  old-fashioned  sachet  bags  are 
in  vogue  again.  Sets  of  these  in 
various  sizes — for  hanging  in  the 
closets,  for  tucking  into  the  bur¬ 
eau  drawers  and  handkerchief  cases, 
and  (very  tiny  ones)  for  .stitching 
into  furred  winter  coats — make  nice 
gifts.  Naturally,  little  jars  of  .sachet 
are  popular  again  too.  This  new- 
old  fashion  of  scenting  things  has 
also  revived  the  practice  of  lining 
shelves  and  bureau  drawers  with 
flannel  impregnated  with  perfume. 

Yes,  it  remains  as  true  as  ever: 
Give  her  beauty  and  you  give  her 
All.  And  this  means  Christmas 
friends  for  the  Cosmetics  and 
Toiletries  Departments. 
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Main  Floor  Attraction 

Means  Upper  Floor  Action 

{Concluded  from  page  36) 


Meanwhile  the  entire  store,  in 
holiday  guise,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  honeycomb  of  individual  gift 
shops.  While  this  state  of  things 
may  have  the  happy  result  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  shopper’s  imagination,  it 
also  carries  with  it  a  grave  danger 
of  confusion.  Danger  of  loss  of 
sales  through  indecisiveness,  of  in¬ 
creased  “returns”  resulting  from 
thoughtlessness — a  hazard  for 
which  the  store  itself  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  by  allowing  its  regular  operat¬ 
ing  order  to  run  amok. 

As  in  a  theatre  the  patron  is  freed 
from  distractions,  in  order  to  have 
full  attention  for  the  presentation  on 
the  stage,  so  the  shopper  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  or  any  other  time,  should  have 
her  attention  directed  exclusively  to 
the  presentations  in  any  given  de¬ 
partment — even,  and  this  is  difficult 
to  do,  on  the  main  floor.  The 
theatre  audience  is  protected  from 
drafts,  discomforting  temperatures, 
noise,  offending  lights,  among  other 
things.  The  seats  are  built  and  ar¬ 
ranged  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
Naturally,  comfort  becomes  a  para¬ 
mount  objective  in  sales  inducement. 

In  a  store,  the  elements  that  make 

keep  people  comfortable  are  just 
as  important  as  in  the  theatre. 
Proper  lighting,  ventilation,  din 
elimination,  is  just  the  beginning  of 
the  business  of  making  your  patrons 
comfortable. 

And  always  there  is  the  eternal 
question  of  space.  At  this  season 
it  is  generally  the  rule  to  show  the 
better  goods  on  the  main  floor, 
where  there  is  less  space,  in  order 
to  get  volume.  Of  course  the  prem¬ 
ium  on  space  during  the  emergency 
holiday  season  naturally  removes 
the  possibility  of  having  lots  of 
space  for  display,  but  in  no  case 
should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  mer¬ 
chandise  must  have  a  little  air,  a 
little  elbow-room  around  it — even  at 
Christmas  time — if  it  is  expected  to 
move ! 

The  main  virtue  in  Christmas¬ 
time  selling,  beyond  the  sales¬ 
people’s  knowledge  of  their  stock,  is 
an  abundance  of  that  well-known 
thing  called  Patience !  That,  combin¬ 
ed  with  some  degree  of  gracious 
courtesy  and  the  abilitv  to  imper- 
sonalize  personal  reactions,  is  the 
ideal  sales  composite.  It  is  not  so 
rare  a  combination  that  it  cannot 
be  developed  in  sales  training. 


Three  or  four  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  coming  rush,  the  temporary 
sales  help  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  stockkeeping  and,  where 
indicated,  referred  selling.  We  usu¬ 
ally  assign  each  girl  to  understudy 
a  permanent  member  of  her  depart¬ 
ment.  Sufficient  reserve  stock,  by 
the  way,  on  fast-moving  first-floor 
merchandise  should  be  kept  some¬ 
where  closer  at  hand  than  Bin  6, 
Aisle  13,  4th  floor  stock-room  rear! 
The  flurry  of  replacement  and  sales 
losses  can  be  overcome  by  thus 
avoiding  stock-gaps. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  depart¬ 
ment  directories,  information 
booths,  elevator  cards  and  all  de¬ 
vices  now  a  standard  part  of  help¬ 
ing  a  customer  run  straight  instead 
of  in  circles,  should  suggest  and 
assist  the  flow  upwards  in  the  ele¬ 
vators,  to  space  otherwise  inactive 
and  now  made  attractive  with  a  little 
decorating  expenditure.  The  regular 
Christmas  Gift  section,  of  course, 
belongs  in  a  place  not  inconvenient 
to  the  main  floor,  but  removed.  In 
some  cases,  where  it  is  workable,  a 
sectional  gift  shop  can  be  set  up  to 
contain  holiday  merchandise  from 
all  departments,  easily  classified  by 
the  simple  device  of  price  groups, 
and  each  sale  credited  to  the  per¬ 
manent  department  from  which  the 
particular  piece  of  merchandise  was 
withdrawn.  I  personally  incline, 
however,  to  groupings  arranged  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  recip¬ 
ient,  but  rather  according  to  relat¬ 
ed  lines. 

The  i^ercentage  of  space  allotted  to 
men’s  giftware  versus  women’s,  is 
naturally  variable,  depending  on  the 
peculiar  demands  of  each  individual 
store.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  to  assure  that  the 
space  given  over  is  going  to  balance 
the  buying  weight  of  the  season. 

To  conclude  on  the  note  I  oi>ened 
with,  until  that  Utopian  day  when 
all  departments  can  be  flashed  me¬ 
chanically  in  even  succession  before 
the  prospective  customers’  eyes,  the 
main-floor  will  remain  the  store 
“stage.”  Depending  on  what  you 
show  and  how  you  show  it,  your 
“audience”  will  applaud  and  push 
on  to  see  every  scene  in  the  whole 
show.  Otherwise  you  may  overhear 
that  dread  remark :  “I  just  don’t  see 
anything  here ;  let’s  go  over  to 
Blank’s!” 


Prepare  for  Christmas 
Wrapping  and  Packing 
Problems  Now! 

J.  P.  MORAN 

General  Purchasing  Agent  and 
Traffic  Manager,  National  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc. 

NOW  is  an  opportune  time  to  re¬ 
view  the  list  of  resolutions  we 
solemnly  made  last  Christmas  in  or¬ 
der  to  simplify  the  1934  Christmas 
problem.  As  many  new  and  time- 
consuming  problems  have  inter¬ 
vened  during  the  past  several 
months,  we  will  risk  repetition  and 
the  possibility  of  appearing  elemen¬ 
tary,  in  presenting  the  following  re¬ 
minders  : 

1.  Specify  unit  packing  (pre- 
l)acking)  of  merchandise  at  source. 
It’s  gratifying  to  see  nice  uniform 
corrugated  cartons  roll  into  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department  instead  of  big, 
clumsy  casks,  barrels,  cases  and 
crates  that  are  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  handle. 

To  cite  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
advantages  derived  from  unit  pack¬ 
ing.  especially  appreciated  during 
the  holiday  rush  season: 

.A.  It  reduces  breakage  and  damage 
in  transit  to  store — in  store — 
and  en  route  to  customers. 

B.  It  reduces  labor  unpacking,  re- 
])acking,  and  wrapping,  saving 
supplies  and  payroll  expense. 

C.  Fewer  customer  returns  to 
store,  fewer  returns  to  manufac¬ 
turers — fewer  claims  and  trouble 
and  expense  involved  in  claims. 

D.  Because  of  lighter  weight  car¬ 
tons  compared  with  barrels, 
casks,  cases  and  crates,  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  are  less. 

E.  Lower  receiving  and  marking 
expense. 

F.  It  saves  space  in  store,  ware¬ 
house,  and  delivery  trucks. 

G.  It  means  cleaner  stock — lower 
inventories  taken  more  rapidly. 

H.  It  increases  customer  good  will 
— store  prestige — employee  mor¬ 
ale  and  store  net  profits. 

2.  Gift  Wrapping.  Substitute 
one-piece  or  two-piece  folders  for 
two-piece  set-up  holiday  boxes  for 
men’s  and  women’s  handkerchiefs, 
gloves,  ties,  neckwear,  hosiery,  some 
notions  and  shirts. 
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11.  What  “smash”  gift  events  of 
similar  type  stores  in  a  few 
select  cities  could  be  adapted 
successfully  ? 

12.  What  Christmas  slogan  will  be 
used  this  year  that  can  be 
easily  publicized  and  identified 
with  the  store?  Is  it  advisable 
early  in  November  to  hold  a 
slogan  contest  among  school 
children  to  develop  initial  holi¬ 
day  interest  in  the  store. 

13.  When  will  we  open  toytown 
— perhaps  either  Saturday, 
November  12  or  17?  What 
feature  attraction  should  be 
planned  to  highlight  this  open¬ 
ing?  Thus  taking  care  of  the 
children,  what  merchandise 
event  in  the  toy  department 
will  attract  grown-ups? 

14.  This  year,  let’s  select  a  good 
Santa  Claus.  Let  the  employ¬ 
ment  bureau  know  wbat  he 
should  be  like,  then  approve 
the  selection. 

15.  Will  we  have  Santa  Claus 
souvenirs  during  the  oiiening 
week?  If  so,  let’s  keep  the 
costs  down  to  3  or  4  cents  or 
less  each. 

16.  Should  we  develop  a  surprise 
jiackage  idea?  If  so,  let’s  keep 
the  price  down  to  25  cents — 
and  don’t  forget  the  loss  limi¬ 
tation  provision. 

17.  Let  us  consider  now  the  luib- 
licity  value  of  Christmas 
boxes,  and  order  a  design 
which  the  average  customer 
will  not  hesitate  to  carry  un¬ 
wrapped. 

18.  Will  we  utilize  Gift  certifi¬ 
cates?  If  so,  what  separate 
campaign  may  be  planned  tf) 
make  them  wanted  by  heads 
of  large  concerns — as  well  as 
by  other  individuals. 

19.  What  other  Christmas  services 
will  be  appreciated  sufficiently, 
commensurate  with  their 
costs  ?  These  may  include  a  gift 
wrapping  service,  local  Post 
Office  station,  information 
booths,  i^ersonal  shopping  ser¬ 
vice,  children’s  nursery,  check 
room  service,  Christmas  club 
checks  cashed  (December  3), 
extended  delivery  routes,  the 
lay-away  system,  night  open¬ 
ings,  gift  guides,  and  so  on. 

20.  At  the  start  of  the  season, 
should  we  hold  a  Christmas 
Carnival  or  “get-together”  for 
the  employees?  If  so,  what 


inspirational  as  well  as  enter¬ 
taining  program  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  which  will  make  for  a 
loyal  and  happy  Christmas 
season  ? 

21.  Let  us  know  in  advance  what 
technique  of  artwork  and  lay¬ 
out  will  be  used  to  lend  Christ¬ 
mas  interest  to  the  store,  in 
addition  to  establishing  con¬ 
tinuity  to  make  advertisements 
easily  identified. 

22.  What  will  our  direct  mail  plan 
be  this  year?  Will  we  use  a 
gift  suggestion  booklet?  Or 
will  our  appropriation  be  used 
for  si^cific  promotions  of  hot 
items?  What  uses  will  be  made 
of  other  supplementary  media 
— the  radio,  ^xisters,  photo¬ 
stats,  counter  cards,  bill¬ 
boards? 

23.  How  may  we  improve  our  in¬ 
ternal  promotional  campaign, 
not  only  interior  display  but 
also  sales  information  to  sales- 
l)eople ;  suggestive  selling,  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation,  etc.? 

24.  How  may  we  improve  our 
window  display  plan  this 
year?  Let  us  put  forth  the 
same  intelligent  planning  and 
judgment  in  developing  the 
display  plan  as  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign. 
Let  both  reflect  the  same  char¬ 
acter  and  selling  pressure. 

25.  Let  us  make  sure  that  the  25 
leading  volume  departments 
are  planned  thoroughly  to  at¬ 
tract  their  sales  quotas.  What 
special  events  will  boost  sales. 
What  items  from  each  depart¬ 
ment  are  actively  purchased 
during  this  month  ?  Get  all  the 
facts. 

26.  In  what  way  can  we  ivake  gift 
choosing  the  most  simple  task 
for  our  customers?  Go 
through  each  department  with 
each  buyer  and  make  suggest¬ 
ions  as  to  stock  arrangement, 
table  and  ledge  merchandise 
displays  with  plenty  of  Christ¬ 
mas  atmosphere,  display  of 
price  line  classifications,  con¬ 
structions  of  gift  booths,  se¬ 
gregating  natural  gift  items 
from  other  merchandise  and 
seeing  that  the  former  is 
prominently  displayed,  dis¬ 
playing  gifts  of  all  kinds  at 
one  popular  price  on  a  table 
in  many  individual  depart¬ 
ments,  ensemble  gift  combina¬ 


tions  and  so  on.  Plan  to  dram¬ 
atize  the  aisles  on  each  floor 
as  gift  avenues. 

27.  How  can  we  do  a  better  job 
in  displaying  toys  by  types,  by 
ages,  by  sex,  by  price?  What 
arrangements  should  be  made 
to  see  that  motion  toys  are 
properly  demonstrated  ? 

28.  What  special  plans  should  be 
prepared  to  attract  the  male 
shopper?  Night  openings  have 
been  effective  although  per¬ 
haps  unnecessary.  A  direct 
mail  solicitation  cleverly  con¬ 
ceived  may  l)e  the  answer. 

29.  What  items  throughout  the 
store  require  earlier  publicity? 
Piece  goods,  art-needlework, 
engraved  items,  hand-mono- 
grammed  items,  etc.  See  that 
the  promotion  of  these  items 
is  planned  carefully. 

Then  after  thinking  of  all  these 
and  numerous  other  holiday  pro¬ 
gram  ideas,  let’s  not  forget  the 
other  promotional  appeals  that 
should  be  carefully  planned.  These 
will  include  holiday  social  festivities, 
college  promotions,  after  Christmas 
sales,  winter  resort  (both  North  and 
South)  and  cruise  clothes,  season- 
end  clearances  and  so  on. 

For  the  born  promotion  men,  the 
Christmas  season,  although  the  busi¬ 
est  in  the  year,  is  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing.  Good  ideas  roll  over  one  an¬ 
other  fighting  for  his  interest.  There 
isn’t  a  dull  moment.  Christmas  rolls 
around  and  passes  before  many  good 
ideas  are  engendered  or  can  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  And  the  reason  is  lack  of 
advance  planning.  This  month  re¬ 
move  yourself  from  interruption  and 
give  several  solid  hours  in  several 
(lays  of  concentration  to  the  Decem¬ 
ber  promotional  campaign.  Assign 
several  departments  or  a  few  of  the 
separate  promotional  problems,  such 
as  gift  certificates,  personal  shopping 
service,  to  other  members  of  your 
staff. 

Whatever  ideas  they  dig  up  will 
prove  very  helpful  to  you.  At  least 
the  possibilities  of  growing  stale  will 
be  minimized.  Have  each  promotion¬ 
al-minded  buyer  to  develop  two  or 
three  ideas — not  necessarily  sales 
events  but  feature  attractions  that 
will  sell  the  store  as  the  holiday 
shopping  centre  to  the  public. 

Make  use  of  all  the  facts  you 
obtain,  all  the  effective  ideas — and 
the  chances  for  a  better  than  ex¬ 
pected  holiday  business  will  be  pro- 
jxjrtionately  higher. 
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HOLIDAY  SETS 
1934 


#823— $1.75 
Containing  #109  Talc 

#123  Powder 
#  37  Lavender 


#825— $1.85 
Containing  #569  Talc 
#102  Soap 
#  738  Lavender 


#i2A — $1.85 
Containing  #109  Talc 

#123  Powder 
#102  Soap 


#815- $1.00 
Containing  #738  Lavei 
#102  Soap 


#828— $1.50 

Containing  #538  Shaving  Bowl 
#109  Talc 


#826 — $1.85 

Containing  #538  Shaving  Bowl 
#584  Shaving  Lotion 


#835— $2.35 
Containing  #102  Soap 

#  44  Lavender 
#123  Powder 


POTTER  AND  MOORE'S 

Witcban) 

Cavcndcr 

ESTABLISHED  I74Q  LONDON 
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Better  Light,  Better  Sight  Campaign 

WHILE  the  utilities  build  load  and  their  dealers 
increase  their  sales  of  lamp  bulbs,  the  department 
stores  have  surely  as  much  reason  to  follow  and 
cooperate  in  the  lighting  campaign  as  either.  If  they 
are  going  to  do  it,  now  is  the  best  time,  while  they  can 
swim  with  the  seasonal  home  furnishing  tide  instead 
of  later  when  they  will  have  to  struggle  against  it. 
They  can  build  a  replacement  business  in  portable  light- 


Above:  Wall 
portable  unit. 


Have  your  salespeople 
trained  to  sell  lighting. 

ing  fixtures  that  will  give  the  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment  a  real  lift.  If  the  Better  Light,  Better  Sight 
campaign  follows  through  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it 
will  make  a  great  deal  of  present  home  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  appear  obsolete,  and  it  will  certainly  educate  the 
consumer  to  the  necessity  for  an  increased  number  of 
fixtures.  It’s  the  department  store  which  will  profit  by 
this,  and  it’s  the  department  store  which  must  cooper¬ 
ate  in  bringing  it  about.  The  I.  E.  S.  lamps  around 
which  the  campaign  is  built  are  the  study  lamp,  the 
semi-indirect  floor  lamp,  and  the  new  wall  portable 
unit.  You  can  have  your  salespeople  trained  to  sell 
good  lighting,  to  make  their  sales  with  the  aid  of  the 
sight-light  meter.  You  can  have  an  alcove  or  room  of 
some  kind  on  the  lamp  floor,  especially  designed  to  sell 
correct  lighting.  There  is  no  phase  of  the  Better  Light, 
Better  Sight  Campaign  that  is  too  much  for  the  small¬ 
est  store  to  try.  It  has  been  made  utterly  simple,  and 
the  sales  story  is  all  there  and  complete — something 
for  you  to  capitalize  on. 

In  Cleveland,  probably  because  of  its  proximity  to 
NELA  Park,  the  department  store  campaign  is  v^pry 
well  organized.  The  Electrical  League  of  Clevelanttds 
the  organizing  force,  and  the  May  Company,  Higbee 
and  Bailey  launched  their  campaigns  some  time  ago. 

In  Chicago  Marshall  Field  and  Mandel’s  have  been 
outstanding  in  the  campaign.  Reports  come  regularly 
from  New  England  and  from  the  west  coast  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  stores  which  have  not  already  gotten 
into  step  with  the  campaign  are  now  falling  in  rapidly. 

In  New  York  an  organization  meeting  was  held 
on  September  26th.  Some  stores  were  already  well 
into  the  campaign.  Abraham  &  Straus  got  going 
in  mid-summer.  Under  the  direction  of  Louis 
Barnett,  merchandise  manager  for  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  division,  and  J.  Oppenheimer,  lamp  buyer, 
two  rooms  have  been  constructed  for  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  lighting.  One  is  known  as  the  fitting  room. 
When  a  customer  selects  a  lamp  from  the  floor 


Home  Furnishings 


it  is  brought  into  this  room,  away  from  the  other  lamps, 
and  demonstrated,  and  she  can  judge  it  both  for  its 
decorative  effect  and  its  lighting  efficiency.  The  other 
room  has  been  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  what  good  lighting  is  under  architec¬ 
tural  conditions  that  reproduce  those  of  an  average 
living  room.  It  is  equipped  with  a  study  lamp,  a  floor 
lamp  of  the  semi-indirect  type  and  a  wall  portable  lamp. 

So  far  the  study  or  table  lamp  has  gotten  the  most 
attention.  Lamp  buyers  almost  without  exception  are 
commenting  that  it  would  be  surefire  if  only  its  ap¬ 
pearance  could  be  improved.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
public  is  going  to  need  education  before  it  will  accept 
completely  the  increased  height  of  the  standard  and  the 
new  shade  proportions,  which  give  the  lamp  a  rather 
stark  effect  as  compared  with  the  lower,  more  pleasing 
lines  of  the  average  table  lamp.  But  every  home  needs 
at  least  one  good  reading  lamp,  and  where  there  are 
children  particularly  it  is  essential  for  study  purposes. 
Once  one  of  these  lamps  gets  into  a  home  it  is  going 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  lighting  seem  deficient.  And 
while  this  initial  selling  and  education  is  going  on,  the 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  work  out  something  that 
will  meet  with  specifications  but  be  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  It  seems  certain  that  adding  decoration  to 
the  lamp  base  is  not  going  to  do  the  trick,  for  the  sever¬ 
est  version  of  the  study  lamp  is  still  the  most  attractive. 
In  a  modern  room  it  fits  very  pleasantly  indeed  into  its 
surroundings.  And  meanwhile,  in  any  case,  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  appearance  are  not  present  in  the  fioor  lamps 
or  in  the  portable  wall  fixtures.  Incidentally,  there  is 
already  a  sjjecial  purpose  lamp  in  the  field — General 
Electric’s  plant  lamp,  for  indoor  horticulture,  some 
models  of  which  can  also  be  used  as  reading  lamps. 

The  Better  Light,  Better  Sight  Bureau  is  planning 
to  make  available  for  display  purposes  a  poster  card 
which  sets  forth  in  non-technical  language  the  features 
of  the  I.  E.  S.  lamps: 

1.  Shade  open  at  the  top  to  throw  plenty  of 
light  to  ceiling. 

2.  Shade  lining  white  for  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency. 

3.  Diffusing  glass  bowl  eliminates  glare. 

4.  Wide  shade  to  light  the  whole  desk. 


Table  and  chairs  in  the  new  Metallon 
line  designed  by  Donald  Diskey. 


5.  Lamp  tall  enough  so  bare  bulb  cannot  be 
seen. 

The  utilities  have  expressed  their  desire  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  department  stores;  and  many  of  them  are 
doing  thorough  and  excellent  jobs  in  training  depart¬ 
ment  store  salespeople,  in  supplying  the  sight-light  meter 
and  demonstrator,  and  in  many  cases  placing  their  own 
lighting  experts  in  the  stores  for  consultation  with 
customers. 

You  have  plenty  of  items  to  build  the  campaign 
around.  And  you  are  certainly  going  to  do  it  in  October 
and  November,  the  best  possible  months. 

National  Electrical  Exposition 

ROM  September  19th  to  September  29th,  the 
crowds  jammed  through  Madison  Square  Garden. 
They  looked  chiefly  at  radios,  and  from  the  way  they 
talked  and  the  questions  they  asked,  it  looks  as  if  the 
New  York  stores  at  least  are  going  to  have  an  influx 
of  customers  all  primed  to  ask  for  all-wave  sets.  The 
all-wave  development  is  what  the  radio  department  has 
been  sadly  needing — something  to  lift  and  stabilize 
prices.  The  manufacturers  have  not  hesitated,  either, 
to  develop  the  definitely  e.xpensive  high-fidelity  radios, 
said  to  reproduce  accurately  every  note  in  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  symphonic  range.  The  Westinghouse  people 
were  extremely  proud  of  orders  on  their  gigantic  $950 
high-fidelity  console  model.  Atwater  Kent’s  “Tune-o- 
matic”  device,  an  arrangement  which  can  be  “set”  in 
advance  for  the  program  wanted  and  will  tune  itself  in 
when  the  time  comes,  was  naturally  a  drawing  card. 
Philco  drew  special  attention  to  its  high  fidelity  models 
and  to  the  remote  control  feature.  To  a  woman’s  eye, 
at  any  rate,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  about 
the  radio  exhibits  was  the  range  in  size  of  the  models. 
While  the  big  ones  are  simply  mammoth,  the  popular 
little  ones  are  tinier  than  ever. 

★  ★  ♦ 

A  little  knot  of  very  understanding  and  interested 
women  gathered  around  the  Hoover  Vacuum  Cleaner 
demonstrator  to  hear  him  explain  the  “principle  of 
{X)sitive  agitation”  in  the  construction  of  a  straight 
brush  instead  of  a  tufted  bristle  brush.  This  feature, 
exclusive  with  Hoover,  guarantees,  as  you  know,  that 
threads  and  lint  will  not  wind  around  the  brush.  It 
means  a  lot. 

*  * 

Small  electric  appliances  drew  crowds  of  men  as  well 
as  women.  Among  these  the  Gilbert  Kitchen  Kit  and 
the  Sunbeam  Mixmaster  had  absorbed  audiences  as  they 
mixed,  beat,  squeezed,  pared,  polished  and  what  not. 
Hearn’s,  New  York,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
put  on  a  showing  of  Universal  electric  appliances  and 
to  advertise  its  cash  policy  and  low  prices. 

Toastmaster  showed  the  new  model  with  a  clock 
by  which  you  set  your  specifications  in  toast :  the  Hos¬ 
pitality  Tray:  and  the  Breakfast  Tray.  People  left 
this  exhibit  with  ideas  about  Christmas  presents  in  their 
heads. 

*  *  * 

Crosley  had  a  complete  show  of  its  Shelvador  Re¬ 
frigerators,  which  have  shelves  in  the  doors  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  box.  Even  the  small  chest,  on  T. 
y.  A.  lines,  has  a  shelf  business  in  the  top  lid.  It’s 
the  sort  of  improvement  that  women  can  appreciate 
instantly. 
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Mr.  Deskey  Again 

Donald  Deskey  has  designed  a  complete  line  of 
modern  metal  furniture  for  the  Metallon  Com¬ 
pany.  There  are  over  one  hundred  pieces,  and  I  think 
you  will  not  find  better  modern  anywhere.  The  price 
range  is  low  to  moderate.  The  Metallon  Company  is 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  equipped  for  large  scale  out¬ 
put.  The  construction  features  are  the  elimination  of 
bolts,  to  give  a  good,  unbroken  line,  and  the  use  of 
flat  strips  of  metal  to  lend  support  to  sling  seats.  The 
line  is  on  exhibition  at  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Consumer  Magazines 

News  of  the  month  is  The  Parents  Magazine’s 
Health-First  Nursery.  The  magazine’s  homefur- 
nishings  staff  planned  it,  and  using  their  specifications, 
several  department  stores  are  exhibiting  it.  Macy’s  is 
doing  it  in  New  York;  Davison- Paxon  in  Atlanta;  R. 
H.  White  in  Boston;  L.  Bamberger  in  Newark;  H. 
C.  Prange  in  Sheboygan,  Wise;  Brown,  Dunkin  in 
Tulsa;  Skinner-Chamlierlain  in  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  The 
nursery  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  rooms  planned  for 
children.  It  is  completely  modern,  because  Mrs.  Helen 
Sprackling,  who  planned  it,  feels  that  modern  means 
the  ultimate  in  sanitation  and  functional  fitness.  Dust- 
proof  construction  has  been  used  throughout.  Gilbert 
Rohde  designed  and  Trimble,  Inc.  manufactured  the 
light  unstained  maple  furniture.  Venetian  blinds  are 
used  at  the  uncurtained  windows.  Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  convenience  and  efficiency  in  lighting. 
Aquaria  sunk  in  the  wall  at  either  side  of  the  bay  win¬ 
dow  and  lighted  by  concealed  reflectors  are  the  chief 
decorative  feature  of  the  room.  One  look  at  all  this 
makes  “cuteness”  in  the  nursery  seem  utterly  out  of 
place,  and  strengthens  the  conviction  that  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  modern  are  to  be  desired  above  all  in  the  baby’s 
room. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Two  pages  of  the  current  Good  Housekeeping  are 
devoted  to  photographs  of  new  fall  fabrics  and  groups 


Cannon  towels  window 
display  at  McCutcheon’s. 


in  which  they  are  used.  The  magazine  calls  attention 
to  the  predominance  of  classic  motifs  in  design,  new 
textures  in  upholstery  fabrics;  the  revival  in  populari¬ 
ty  of  wool  and  cotton  friezes  and  of  velvet. 

*  * 

An  interesting  new  quarterly  makes  its  appearance. 
It’s  called  So  You’re  Going  to  Be  Married  and  is 
devoted  to  the  bride.  The  first  issue  has  some  nice 
decorating  ideas. 

Domestics 

Altman  and  McCutcheon  in  New  York  had  Cannon 
Towel  window  displays  recently.  The  Altman  window 
showed  a  full  selection  of  colors,  with  multicolored 
bands  on  the  screen  in  back  of  the  window.  The 
McCutcheon  window,  featuring  peach,  brown,  tur¬ 
quoise,  blue  and  white,  is  shown  here.  .  .  .  The  new 
Cannon  Man’s  Towel  is  more  than  four  feet  long  and 
two  feet  wide.  The  ingenious  feature  of  it  is  a  special 
{Continued  on  page  86) 
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BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


Dress  Code 

The  Dress  Code  Authority  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  add  three  provisions  to 
their  code.  The  first  will  permit  fil¬ 
ing  of  .prices ;  the  second  will  set  up 
a  Bureau  for  the  controlling  of  de¬ 
sign  piracy,  and  the  third  will  permit 
the  sale  of  merchandise  involved  in 
a  dispute  when  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  in  the  code  is  taken  by  the 
losing  party. 

All  three  provisions  are  opposed 
by  the  Association  in  the  form  sub¬ 
mitted.  Hearings  have  been  post¬ 
poned  several  times,  and  the  latest 
date  set  for  them  is  October  9th. 

Men’s  Clothing  Code 

Eight  Fair  Trade  Practice  sec¬ 
tions  are  being  considered  by  the 
Men’s  Clothing  Code.  Many  of  them 
are  similar  to  those  now  in  approved 
apparel  codes  and  conferences  are 
being  held  with  various  retail 
roups.  Discounts  are  proposed  at 
/lO/E.O.M. ;  returns  may  be  made 
for  defects  and  non-compliance  with 
orders ;  selling  at  retail  by  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  forbidden ;  contracts 
could  only  be  cancelled  by  notice  or 
agreement. 

One  provision  which  would  permit 
increased  costs  due  to  Governmental 
action  to  be  added  to  existing  orders 
is  to  be  especially  opposed  by  the 
Association. 

Cotton  Garment  Terms 

Much  confusion  exists,  even 
among  manufacturers,  under  the 
Cotton  Garment  Code  because  a 
definite  list  of  products  under  each 
of  the  Schedules,  setting  discounts 
under  the  code,  has  not  yet  been 
made. 

The  W ork  Clothes  section  is  caus¬ 
ing  some  confusion  because  such 
merchandise  as  boys’  wash  suits  are 
supposed  to  be  under  that  section 
and  yet  the  terms  of  net  30  days  do 
not  fit  into  the  plans  of  these  manu¬ 
facturers.  There  is  some  possibility 
that  the  terms  of  net  30  days  in  the 
Work  Clothes  section  will  be 
changed  at  the  request  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Selling  at  Retail 

Control  of  sales  to  the  consumer 
by  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  has 


been  rather  disappointing,  as  few 
codes  thus  far  have  actually  done 
anything  to  prohibit  or  limit  this 
practice. 

Although  the  Wholesale  Code  is 
supposed  to  prevent  retail  selling,  yet 
the  provision  in  the  Code  means  little 
as  it  only  prohibits  sales  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  wholesale  prices.  Although 
the  Furniture,  Blouse  and  Skirt,  and 
Men’s  Clothing  industries  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  prohibition  of  retail  sales, 
little  progress  has  been  made  for 
putting  such  plans  in  effect. 

The  Dress  Industry  has,  of  course, 
eliminated  sales  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  in  their  code.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  urging  similar  provisions  on 
all  apparel  code  groups. 

Assessments 

Assessments  by  other  code  groups 
on  retailers  are  still  controlled  by 
General  Johnson’s  ruling  that  assess¬ 
ments  shall  be  paid  only  to  the  Code 
Authority  for  the  principal  business 
in  which  the  retailer  is  engaged. 

Exceptions  to  this  may  occur 
when  another  code  group  obtains 
from  the  Administration,  exemption 
from  this  ruling  so  as  to  include 
those  engaged  in  the  same  activity  as 
the  code  group.  To  date,  few  such 
exemptions  have  been  granted. 

Where  a  retailer,  however,  en¬ 
gages  in  manufacturing,  or  contract¬ 
ing,  or  other  activities  which  are  not 
retailing  (which  is  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise),  there  is  a  possibility  that 
in  later  decisions  the  NRA  may 
grant  authority  to  other  code  groups 
to  collect  assessments  on  that  part 
of  the  retailer’s  business  which  is 
not  actually  retailing.  In  such  cases, 
however,  some  adjustment  will  have 
to  be  made  so  that  the  retailer  is 
not  required  to  pay  to  more  than 
one  Code  Authority  for  employees 
engaged  in  such  activity. 

For  example,  the  operation  of  a 
restaurant  is  not  considered  retailing 
and  assessments  must  be  paid  by  a 
retail  store  operating  a  restaurant 
to  the  Restaurant  Code.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jewelry,  Book  and 
Drug  departments  are  actually  re¬ 
tailing  functions,  and  in  such  cases 
a  department  store  need  not  pay  any 
assessments  other  than  to  the  Retail 
Code  Authority. 


If  you  have  a  Custom  Awning 
Department,  you  are  subject  to  as¬ 
sessment  from  the  Retail  Canvas 
Goods  Code  Authority,  except  that, 
at  the  present  time,  the  payment  of 
this  assessment  is  not  mandatory. 
Under  the  Resilient  Floor  Covering 
Code  you  are  subject  to  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  1%  per  $100  of  contract 
work  actually  obtained  in  competi¬ 
tive  bidding,  but  to  no  assessment 
for  your  regular  selling  or  laying  of 
linoleum  and  carpets. 

Cigarette  Tax 

In  any  State  where  a  cigarette 
tax  is  imposed,  the  minimum  cigar¬ 
ette  price  must  be  marked  up  to  in¬ 
clude  the  minimum  price  of  13c  a 
package,  2  packages  for  25c  and 
$1.20  for  a  carton,  plus  the  State 
tax. 

Standards  Withdrawn 

Standards  for  woven  underwear 
made  under  the  Underwear  and 
Allied  Products  Code  are  suspended 
until  September  5th,  1935. 

Manufacturers  are  forbidden  to 
label  woven  underwear  with  the 
words  “U.  S.  Government  Stand¬ 
ards”  or  “Institute  Standards”.  An 
NRA  Blue  Eagle  is  permissible  on 
the  label.  These  standards  apply  to 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Woven  Union 
Suits,  Woven  Shorts  and  Children’s 
Woven  Waist  Suits. 

Blankets 

Blankets  that  have  75%  wool  con¬ 
tent  or  more  are  under  the  Wool 
Textile  Code.  Wool  and  cotton 
blankets  in  which  the  cotton  content 
is  up  to  and  includes  25%  of  cotton 
by  weight,  is  under  the  Cotton  Tex¬ 
tile  Code. 

These  percentages  also  apply  to 
piece  goods  and  yarns. 

The  practical  aspects  of  this  recent 
decision  of  the  NRA  are  that  blank¬ 
ets  under  the  Wool  Textile  Code 
are  limited  to  a  discount  of  2%  10 
days,  60  days  extra,  excepting  ship¬ 
ments  made  between  April  1st  and 
August  1st  may  be  dated  2%  10 
days,  October  1st. 

Under  the  Cotton  Textile  Code 
there  is,  at  the  present  time,  no 
provision  controlling  discounts. 
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of  manufacturers.  While  most  lines 
of  business  have  been  aflfected  only 
by  their  own  particular  code,  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  aflfected  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  trade 
practice  provisions  of  over  four 
hundred  codes,  of  as  many  indus¬ 
tries,  whose  products  are  sold 
through  retail  stores.  Retailing  has 
truly  been  styled — the  most  codified 
business  activity  in  the  country. 

In  my  opinion  the  number,  scope 
and  character  of  the  trade  practice 
provisions  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  manufacturing  codes  con¬ 
stitute  the  greatest  factor  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  entire  N.  R.  A.  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  have  done  more  than  any 
other  single  cause  in  undermining 
its  progress  and  postponing  sound 
recovery. 

Detrimental  Code  Provisions 

The  framers  of  the  Act  never  in¬ 
tended  that  the  privilege  which  it 
afforded  business  to  correct  certain 
fundamental,  destructive  methods 
of  competition  would  be  used  by 
manufacturing  groups  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  retailing  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  It  never 
intended  that  the  trade  practice  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  codes  should  abolish 


ing  activities;  and  the  altering  of 
shipping  and  transportation  ar¬ 
rangements,  resulting  in  increased 
costs  to  retailers — represent  just 
some  of  the  burdens  and  handicaps 
under  which  retailers  have  been 
laboring  due  to  the  desire  of  some 
manufacturing  groups  to  use  code 
provisions  to  advance  unjustly  their 
own  interests. 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Position 

From  the  very  inception  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  Program,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Go^s  Association  has 
been  compelled  to  wage  an  almost 
lone  fight  in  opposing  the  demands 
of  manufacturers  for  the  approval 
of  unsound,  unwarranted,  and 
uneconomic  trade  practice  provis¬ 
ions  in  their  codes.  Our  position 
has  been  based  not  on  selfish  mo¬ 
tives.  While  we  naturally  fought 
to  safeguard  our  legitimate  rights^ 
as  retail  distributors,  we  also  fore-* 
saw  the  immediate  harmful  effects 
of  these  provisions  in  raising  prices 
unduly  to  the  consuming  public, 
thereby  retarding  the  increased  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods,  and  thus  de¬ 
feating  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Act, 
namely  the  re-employment  of  labor. 
Our  fears  in  this  regard  have  not 
been  unfounded.  While  the  aver- 


or  materially  alter  sound  establishecl  age  price  increase  of  goods  in  1934 
trade  practices  which  had  stood  the  over  1933  amounts  to  over  26  per 
test  of  time.  An  impartial  study  of  cent,  the  increase  in  dollar  retail 


the  trade  practice  provisions  of 
hundreds  of  manufacturers’  codes, 
which  contain  provisions  regulating 
and  restricting  practices  and  activi¬ 
ties,  having  no  direct  bearing  up¬ 
on  National  Recovery,  would  soon 
reveal  that  business  is  struggling 
under  unwarranted  and  uneconomic 
restrictions  which  are  absolutely  in- 
\  capable  of  strict  enforcement. 

V  These  Code  provisions  sanction¬ 
ing  price  fixing;  open  price  listing; 
'  resale  price  maintenance;  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  classification  of  custom- 


volume  amounts  to  less  than  half  of 
this  figure,  which  shows  that  the 
number  of  unit  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  at  retail  has  declined. 
While  other  factors  may  have  some 
bearing  upon  this  trend,  it  can  be 
attributed  to  a  great  extent  to  un¬ 
justified  price  increases  for  mer¬ 
chandise  due  to  unwarranted  pro¬ 
visions  approved  in  manufacturers’ 
codes.  Certainly,  these  costly  pro¬ 
visions  have  retarded  distribution, 
have  slowed  up  production,  and  by 
adversely  affecting  employment 


.  ers;  abolishing  or  changing  estab- 
\  lished  trade  discounts  and  terms  to 
»  the  end  that  hidden  price  increases 
V  might  be  effected;  restricting  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances,  demonstrating 
allowances,  merchandise  returns, 
fair  consignment  selling,  justifiable 


have  undermined  the  entire  Re¬ 
covery  Program. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  been  successful  in 
thwarting  the  approval  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  many  unjustified  trade  prac¬ 
tice  provisions  in  industrial  codes. 


cancellations  of  orders,  group  buy-  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 


burdens  which  have  been  spared 
distribution,  and  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  increased  costs  which  have 
been  saved  by  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  through  its  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  task 
has  been  a  most  difficult  one  and 
we  have  not  always  met  with  suc¬ 
cess.  In  far  too  many  codes  of  in¬ 
dustries,  whose  products  are  sold  in 
retail  stores,  have  unsound  trade 
practice  provisions  been  approved. 
Many  of  these  have  come  into  be¬ 
ing  due  to  the  desire  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
to  codify  all  industries  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date,  with  the  result 
that  the  harmful  effects  of  these 
provisions  were  not  carefully 
thought  out.  Many  more  are  due 
to  the  practice  of  trading  between 
industry  and  labor;  industry  .being 
granted  certain  trade  practice  privi¬ 
leges  in  return  for  its  acceptance 
of  certain  labor  provisions. 

However  laudatory  the  objective 
of  the  National  Recovery  Program, 
its  codes  cannot  for  long  justify 
practices  which  are  economically 
unsound.  When  the  fundamental 
laws  of  economics  are  violated,  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  make  sound  progress 
under  any  deal — whether  it  be  old 
or  new.  Neither  can  codes  justify 
by  their  approval  price  fixing,  and 
other  monopolistic  trade  practices 
which  restrain  trade,  which  have 
been  banned  by  our  Anti -Trust 
Laws,  and  which  for  years  have 
been  judged  by  our  courts  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Public  Interest. 

All  approved  code  provisions  have 
the  effect  of  Law — in  fact,  they 
do  constitute  the  Law  of  the  Land. 
When  a  law  is  impossible  of  en¬ 
forcement,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  law.  When  code 
provisions  are  impossible  of  en¬ 
forcement,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  those  provisions. 

Testing  Codes  for  Soundness 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
the  combined  policing  agencies  of 
our  country — Federal,  state  and 
local — could  not  enforce  the  liter¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  code  provisions 
dealing  with  policies  and  practices 
not  essential  to  recovery  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  are  unsound,  un¬ 
economic  and  unjustified — they 
should  be  discarded  so  that  the 
Law  may  be  made  enforceable  and 
respected.  They  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  so  that  industry  and  distri¬ 
bution  may  be  stripped  of  the  barn¬ 
acles  of  limitation  and  restriction 
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which  are  bearing  down  heavily 
upon  almost  every  business  in  the 
land,  and  are  retarding  rather  than  j; 
aiding  recovery. 

For  the  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  retailers,  as  well  as  the  \ 
protection  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  consumers,  we,  as  retailers,  over  ai 
a  year  ago — in  July  1933 — adopted  ir 

the  following  principles  as  the  basic  w 
test  of  whether  manufacturers’  k 
codes  affecting  retail  distribution  S( 
are  fair  and  sound: —  w 


whom  they  depend  principally 
for  their  business. 

12.  Retailing  should  be  subject 
only  to  regulation  by  one  Code 
— the  Master  Retail  Code. 


1.  Manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  should  not  be  permitted 
to  control  or  fix  retail  prices. 

2.  Codes  should  not  fix  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  an  industry. 

3.  Codes  should  not  contain 
changes  in  terms  which  result 
in  hidden  price  increases. 

4.  Codes  should  not  eliminate 
open  and  economically  justifi¬ 
able  allowances  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  demonstrations,  or  quan¬ 
tity  purchases  which  speed  dis¬ 
tribution. 

5.  Codes  should  not  shift  respon¬ 
sibility  for  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  seller  by  unfair 
returns  restrictions,  guarantee, 
limitations,  and  one-sided  can¬ 
cellation  clauses. 

6.  Codes  should  not  restrict  re¬ 
tailers’  right  to  supply  public 
with  varieties  and  qualities  of 
wanted  merchandise  by  pro¬ 
duction  limitation,  air-tight 
consignment  clauses  and  out¬ 
lawing  of  cut-make-and-trim. 


If  these  principles  had  been 
adopted  and  adhered  to  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  manufacturers’  codes,  we 
would  not  today  have  code  provis¬ 
ions  which  are  economically  un¬ 
sound  and  a  threat  to  recovery ; 
which  arbitrarily  control  retail  ac¬ 
tivities  ;  which  unnecessarily  raise 
prices  to  the  consumer;  which  en¬ 
danger  quality  and  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  which  interfere  with  the 
orderly  distribution  of  consumer 
goods;  and  which  create  unjustifi¬ 
able  burdens  and  hardships  in 
legitimate  and  normal  business  rela¬ 
tionships.  ' 

That  these  principles  and  our 


In  deciding  the  future  of  the 
N.R.A.  and  its  codes  of  fair  com¬ 
petition,  it  must  be  rememliered 
that  the  problems  which  confront 
business  during  the  remainder  of 
1934,  and  in  fact  during  the  year 
ahead,  are  entirely  different  from 
those  which  confronted  business 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  in 
1933.  At  that  time  business  was  a 
patient  which  was  critically  ill;  to¬ 
day,  business  is  convalescing.  The 
patient  of  today  and  of  the  future 
requires,  and  should  receive,  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  treatment  from  the 
patient  of  the  early  months  of  1933. 
The  adoption  of  new  policies  and 
the  revision  of  codes  must  recog- 
1  nize  this  situation. 

In  regard  to  the  future  policy  of 

\  labor  provisions  of  codes,  I  think 
that  there  is  almost  universal  agree- 


position  regarding  these  uneconomic  that  the  abolition  of  child 

provisions  of  manufacturers’  codes  \  ^®bor  must  be  continued ;  and  that 
have  been  sound  is  indicated  by  the  \/we  should  have  provisions  regulat- 


fact  that  of  recent  months  those 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  itself,  as  well  as  far¬ 
sighted  business  leaders,  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  harmful  effects  of  these 
provisions  and  asking  that  they  be 
discarded.  As  proof  of  this,  I  need 
only  cite  the  change  in  policy  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  in  regard  to  price  fix¬ 
ing  provisions  in  codes.  I  believe 
that  any  general  revision  of  codes 
in  the  future  will  result  in  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  of  the  position 
which  retailers  have  championed 
during  the  past  fifteen  months  of 
code  writing. 


ing  maximum  working  schedules 
and  minimum  wages  which  are  fair, 
equitable  and  practical  to  the  busi¬ 
nesses  and  labor  to  which  they  ap¬ 
ply.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
me  to  pass  judgment  on  whether 
the  hour  and  wage  provisions  of 
codes  in  general  at  the  present  time 
are  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Act.  Speaking  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Dry  Goods  Craft,  the 
observance  of  the  labor  provisions 
of  the  General  Retail  Code  has  re¬ 
sulted,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  in 
the  re-employment  of  more  workers 
in  that  field  of  Retailing  than  were 
laid  off  between  the  boom  days  of 


7.  Codes  should  not  shift  legiti¬ 
mate  manufacturing  costs  from 
seller  to  buyer  by  imposing  ex¬ 
tra  shipping  charges,  packing 
costs,  rehandling  fees  and  re¬ 
pair  charges. 

8.  Codes  should  not  arbitrarily 
impose  marketing  conditions 
through  uniform  sales  con¬ 
tracts  or  one-sided  contract 
limitations. 

9.  Codes  should  not  permit  ar¬ 
bitrary  classification  of  custom¬ 
ers  which  impose  discrimina¬ 
tory  price  differentials. 

10.  Codes  should  not  set  up  price 
control  devices  that  promote 
industry  price  levels  beyond 
the  buying  power  of  consum¬ 
ers. 

11.  Manufacturers’  and  whole¬ 
salers’  codes  should  prohibit  re¬ 
tail  selling  to  consumers — 
competing  with  retailers  on 


N.  R.  A.  Reorganization 

Let  us  now  consider  the  future 
of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  Program.  Right  now  the 
machinery  for  administering  this 
Program  is  undergoing  a  rather 
general  revision  and  reorganization, 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  In  all 
probability  this  will  soon  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  revision  of  policies 
which  will  modify  and  discard 
many  existing  code  provisions. 
Press  dispatches  emanating  from 
the  President  himself  indicate  that 
he  and  his  Advisors  are  already 
working  on  a  Program  to  determine 
what  these  future  policies  shall  be. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  them  at 
this  time  with  any  degree  of  accur¬ 
acy,  but  I  think  that  they  will  be 
such  as  to  correct  the  many  econ¬ 
omic  abuses  which  have  crept  into 
N.  R.  A.  codes  upon  the  demand  of 
industries. 


1929  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
National  Recovery  Program — and 
let  me  repeat,  our  payroll  costs  have 
been  substantially  increased. 

Special  Employment  Problem 

In  considering  this  problem,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  problem  in  Retailing  is 
an  entirely  different  one  from  that 
of  productive  industries. 

Retail  stores  are  distinctly  ser¬ 
vice  institutions  and  must  maintain 
operating  hours  which  meet  the 
convenience  and  buying  habits  of 
■rthe  Consuming  Public. 

^  Moreover,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  retail  stores  experience  changes 
in  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  trading 
daily,  weekly  and  by  seasons,  and 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  regu¬ 
late  the  number  of  employees  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  busi- 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Retailing  and  N.R.A.  Reorganization 

(Continued  front  page  26) 


The  Industries  in  which  confer¬ 
ences  have  taken  place  include  the 
following : 

Blouse  and  Skirt  Industry 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Industry 

Optical  Retail  Code  group 

Millinery  Industry 

Custom  Fur  Retailers 

Custom  Milliners 

Men’s  Clothing  Code 

Dress  Code 

Undergarment  and  Negligee 
Wholesale  Code 
Cotton  Garment 

Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove 


ruled  that  quantity  discounts  and 
rebates  can  be  granted  under  proper 
conditions. 

Although  the  Dress  Code  Author¬ 
ity  has  ruled  against  rebates,  this 
interpretation  has  not  yet  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Administration.  In 
the  case  of  the  Knitted  Outerwear 
Code  Authority,  we  are  carrying  our 
protest  further  and  will  continue  to 
try  to  secure  from  other  sections  of 
the  Administration  what  we  believe 
is  the  correct  interpretation  of  code 


provisions,  which  in  our  judgment 
permit  open  rebates  and  quantity 
discounts. 

Transportation  charges  continue 
to  be  a  subject  of  burdensome  pro¬ 
visions  under  the  Cotton  Textile 
Code,  the  Wool  Textile  Code,  and 
the  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Code. 
We  have  been  able  to  eliminate  sim¬ 
ilar  proposals  in  all  other  cases 
where  this  unfair  shifting  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  cartage  charges  has 
been  attempted. 

Selling  at  retail:  Although  sev¬ 
eral  code  proposals  have  been  made 
which  will  eliminate  competitive 
selling  at  retail  by  manufacturers 
or  wholesalers,  there  is  little  prog- 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


An  Employee  Accomplishment  Form 


In  these  conferences  many  modi¬ 
fications  have  been  effected  in  pro¬ 
posals  which  are  to  the  advantage  of 
retail  interest.  The  result  has  been 
that  in  many  cases  the  public  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  only  a  formal  appear¬ 
ance  because  the  most  objectionable 
provisions  proposed  had  been  elim¬ 
inated  by  agreement. 

A  few  of  the  unsettled  problems 
still  facing  this  Committee  might  be 
listed  as  follows: 

The  Dress  Code  provisions  gov¬ 
erning  returns,  cancellations  and 
new  proposals  controlling  design 
piracy,  price  posting  and  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  merchandise  in  dispute. 

Th  regulation  of  returns  in  the 
Coat  and  Suit  Code,  the  Undergar¬ 
ment  and  Negligee  Code,  the  Glove 
Code,  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Code. 

Quantity  discounts  have  become 
rather  a  problem  because  of  the 
effort  of  some  code  authorities  to 
make  rulings  that  code  provisions 
governing  cash  discounts  prevent 
the  granting  of  quantity  discounts, 
volume  discounts  and  rebates.  We 
have  placed  before  all  Administra¬ 
tors  our  belief  that  where  secret 
discounts  only  are  forbidden,  re¬ 
bates  and  quantity  discounts  were 
intended  to  be  granted  under  the 
codes  when  available  to  all  under 
like  conditions. 

The  Knitted  Outerwear  Code 
Authority  secured  an  interpretation 
from  one  of  the  Administrators 
which  they  seem  to  think  prevents 
the  granting  of  rebates.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  the  interpretation  itself 
only  prevents  agreements  to  pay 
such  discounts  at  the  time  of  sale 
so  that  actually  rebates  might  be 
handed  out  as  gifts. 

In  one  other  instance,  that  of  the 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Code, 
the  Administration  very  definitely 


'J’HE  “Employee’s  Record"  form 
given  above  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Controllers’  Congress  by  a 
smaller  volume  store.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  the  use  of  smaller 
stores,  where  records  of  employee 
accomplishment  are  often  sadly 
neglected.  The  use  of  the  form, 
contributed  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Haase, 
.\uditor  of  Wolf’s  Incorporated, 
De«  Moines,  Iowa,  is  as  follows : 

“The  form  will  be  kept  as  a  per¬ 
manent  record,  serving  the  com¬ 
bined  purpose  of  a  payroll  distri¬ 
bution,  sales  record  (for  all  selling 
employees)  and  the  upper  section  of 


the  sheet — a  record  of  personal  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  address,  tele¬ 
phone  number,  references,  etc.  The 
plan  is  to  have  two  binders,  one 
for  the  active,  the  other  for  the  in¬ 
active  names  and  each  divided 
into  two  divisions,  namely  selling 
and  non-selling.  The  payroll  ac¬ 
count  is  subdivided  into  such  divi¬ 
sions  as  credit  office,  receiving  and 
marking,  advertising,  etc.,  with  a 
designating  number  for  each  divi¬ 
sion,  permitting  writing  the  number 
of  the  sub-division  in  the  ‘Acct.’ 
space  of  the  non-selling  section  on 
the  form’’. 
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Fall  and  Winter  Fabrics  Report 

Now  Ready  for  Order  by  Retailers 

I  - 


FOUR  DIVISIONS  AND  THE  STOREOWNER 
NEED  THIS  REPORT 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS  wiU  find  between  the  covers  of 
this  report  an  analysis  by  price  line  of  every  representative 
dress  fabric  type  sold  in  the  store. 

DRESS  BUYERS  are  furnished  a  comparative  summary  by 
price  lines  of  the  important  dress  fabrics  for  the  current 
season,  grouped  at  wholesale  from  $3.75  upward. 

TRAINING  DIRECTORS  are  provided  with  new,  actual  infor¬ 
mation  on  merchandise  for  sales  training  instruction. 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITERS  have  something  new  in 
merchandise  information  as  reference  facts. 

ADJUSTMENT  BUREAUS  have  a  scientific  basis  for  judging 
the  quality  of  dress  fabrics  in  connection  with  customer 
complaints. 

And,  last  hut  not  of  least  importance,  the  STOREOWNER 
can  see  for  himself  what  his  store  is  selling,  and  through 
study  of  the  report  become  more  soundly  informed  on 
the  merchandise  values  of  1934. 


100  COMPLETE  TESTS  FOR  $10.00 

HIS  report  contains  the  test  of  practically  every  type  of  fabric  which  will  be  used  in  the 
dresses  you  wUl  sell  this  Fall  and  Winter.  Each  fabric  is  analyzed  and  reported  individu¬ 
ally,  and  also  grouped  by  types  in  a  comparative  summary  based  on  the  price  range  of  dresses 
from  $3.75  upward  to  $16.75,  or  $39.50  as  the  values  differ. 

As  proof  that  the  fabrics  reported  are  authentic  in  point  of  importance  to  dress  buyers,  the 
fabrics  were  selected  and  furnished  by  five  of  the  dominant  New  York  offices:  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation;  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation;  Cavendish  Trading  Company; 
Specialty  Stores  Association;  and  Syndicate  Trading  Company.  With  this  assurance  that  every 
fabric  reported  is  a  volume  number  in  your  store,  you  simply  must  have  this  report  for  the 
information  it  gives  about  the  basic  and  consumer  quality  of  the  dresses  you  are  now  selling. 
Just  write  us  a  letter  ordering  the  number  of  copies  desired  and  they  wiU  be  mailed  prompt¬ 
ly,  with  our  statement  covering  the  cost,  $10.00  per  copy. 


BEHER  FABRICS  TESTING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 


jP'OR  the  first  time  a  report 
is  available  to  the  retailer, 
giving  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  representative  new  dress 
fabrics  for  Fall  and  Winter. 
The  new  fabrics  in  Cereals, 
Cantons,  Sheers,  Novelties, 
Velvets,  Alpacas,  Woolens 
and  Metallics  are  covered  in 
this  complete  study  both  by 
analysis  and  group  compari¬ 
son  according  to  wholesale 
price  lines  of  the  dresses  in 
which  they  are  used. 
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Selling  Toys  and  Playthings 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager  Merchandising  Division 


HUV\’  buyers  may  train  quickly 
and  effectively  a  group  of 
new  salespeople  to  sell  toys 
and  playthings  is  a  problem  that 
every  department  manager  in  the 
country  starts  to  struggle  with  about 
this  time  of  year.  Admittedly,  most 
stores  do  a  very  mediocre  job  of 
this  training  and  buyers  in  general 
are  frank  to  admit  that  much  poten¬ 
tial  good  will  and  sales  volume  is 
lost  in  this  department — much  more 
than  would  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  department  of  the  store. 

This  condition  is  due  to  two  very 
obvious  causes:  (1)  a  lack  of  full 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  general 
management  of  the  significance  of 
the  Toy  and  Playthings  Department 
from  the  point  of  view  of  actual 
sales  volume  profit,  good  will  build¬ 
ing  and  the  creation  of  customer 
traffic  and  (2)  the  repetition  from 
year  to  year  by  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  of  the  same  error — fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  adequate  training 
material. 

Importance  of  Toy  Department 

Toys  and  playthings  account  for 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  annu¬ 
al  sales  volume  of  an  average  de¬ 
partment  store  and  rank  in  the  first 
six  departments  in  size.  But  today, 
leading  store  executives  recognize 
that  the  vital  influence  of  the  toy 
department  on  American  childhood 
far  outweighs  this  financial  impor¬ 
tance  of  its  sales  volume.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  is,  above  all  things, 
a  service  institution.  To  be  success¬ 
ful,  it  must  have  the  confidence  of 
the  community.  To  build  a  clien¬ 
tele  for  the  future,  it  must  win  the 
allegiance  of  the  children  of  today 
In  a  recent  survey,  eighty-five  out 
of  a  hundred  adults  interviewed 
said  that  the  most  vivid  memories 
of  their  childhood  were  visits  to  toy 
departments.  Wherever  possible 
they  had  continued  to  patronize  the 
same  stores  that  had  given  them 
such  happy  memories. 

Because  of  this  unsurpassed  sen¬ 
timental  appeal,  the  toy  department 
offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 


service  that  will  build  enduring 
prestige  and  confidence  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  Today  toys  have 
tremendously  greater  educational 
significance  in  the  lives  of  children. 
The  proper  balance  of  playthings  is 
as  vital  to  their  spiritual  and  mental 
health  as  food  is  to  their  bodies. 
The  school  alone  outranks  toys  in 
importance  as  an  educational  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  character. 

More  than  ever  before,  stores  are 
recognizing  their  responsibility  to 
give  parents  intelligent  counsel  in 
providing  play  opportunity  for 
their  children.  The  new  view  of 
toys  as  educational  tools  is  proving 
profitable,  too.  Playthings  are  now 
everyday  necessities.  The  way  has 
opened  for  greatly  increased  vol¬ 
ume  through  year-around  sales. 

Sales  Training  Material 

Inasmuch  as  new  sales  people 
must  be  trained  quickly  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  toys  and  playthings,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  more  important  than  in  any 
other  department  of  the  store  that 
training  material  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  be  well  organized,  brief  and 
to  the  point  so  that  sales  people  can 
be  given  quickly  a  few  essential 


ress  in  this  direction.  The  Whole¬ 
sale  Code  provision  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  it  only  prohibits  selling  at 
retail  at  wholesale  prices.  In  the 
Men’s  Clothing  Industry  and  the 
Furniture  Industry,  both  are  con¬ 
sidering  prohibition  of  retail  selling 
but  these  proposals  have  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  Washington  for 
approval. 

Although  price  fixing  plans  still 
exist  in  many  of  the  earlier  codes 
there  has  been  a  complete  change  in 
NRA  policy  and  as  rapidly  as  codes 
can  be  reopened  it  is  our  belief  that 
price  fixing  plans  will  be  eliminated 
from  these  codes.  In  addition  to 


points  on  selling  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  child  learns  by  doing.  Toys 
are  his  tools  of  self-expression. 
He  requires  playthings  which  will 
supply  the  following  types  of  acti¬ 
vity  : 

Active  Play  which  will  develop 
his  body  and  train  co-ordination 
between  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the 
muscles. 

Creative  Play  such  as  building 
and  drawing.  This  type  of  play 
encourages  initiative  and  manipu¬ 
lative  skill.  It  develops  powers  of 
observation  and  judgment. 

Dramatic  Play  stimulates  the 
imagination.  Imitation  of  grown¬ 
up  activities  such  as  washing  doll 
clothes,  running  an  electric  train  or 
dressing  up  to  play  cowboy  are 
typical  examples  of  this  type  of 
play. 

Social  Play — games  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  children  take  part  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  as  well  as  concentration  and 
quick,  accurate  thinking.  This  type 
of  play,  which  helps  children  to 
“get  along”  with  others,  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  preparation  for  successful 
grown-up  living. 

Age  suitability  of  each  toy  and 
plaything  should  be  carefully  classi¬ 
fied.  This  is  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  educational  value  of 
toys  because  play  that  is  too  easy 
bores  a  child  and  play  that  is  too 
hard  breeds  discouragement  and  a 
sense  of  inferiority. 

Modern  toys  are  purposeful. 
Make  sure  that  you  can  tell  your 
customer  the  uses  of  each  toy  on 
your  counter. 


the  Booksellers  Code  and  the  Drug 
Code,  the  Tobacco  Retailing  Code 
now  controls  retailing  prices,  the 
latter  code  under  the  guise  of  an 
emergency  provision. 

As  NRA  policy  is  further  worked 
out,  we  believe  these  unnecessary 
and  hampering  controls  will  be 
gradually  eliminated  because  the  in¬ 
sistent  pounding  of  the  Association 
against  this  device  to  throttle  busi¬ 
ness  progress  has  borne  results,  and 
NRA  is  now  definitely  committed 
to  the  elimination  of  all  price  fixing 
plans,  price  regulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  controls  that  have  hampered 
free  and  orderly  distribution. 


Retailing  and  N.R.A.  Reoganization 
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Code  Summaries 

{Continued  from  page  31) 


ship  or  any  breach  of  contract.  Letter 
or  regular  return  form  must  be  mailed 
to  the  manufacturer  and  received  by  him 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise; 
it  should  state  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age,  reason  for  return,  and  date  on  which 
merchandise  was  received.  Disputes  sub¬ 
ject  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
cedure  agreed  upon  by  the  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  Code  Authority  and  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority.  Returns  made 
after  the  stated  five  working  days  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  letter  or  regular  re¬ 
turn  form  mailed  by  the  customer  to  the 
manufacturer  wherein  he  states  that  a 
duplicate  has  been  mailed  to  the  Cotton 
Garment  Code  Authority,  40  Worth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  received 
by  the  manufacturer  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  merchandise,  stating  the  contents 
of  the  package,  the  reason  for  return  and 
date  merchandise  was  received ;  no  such 
return  shall  be  accepted  except  for  breach 
of  contract,  or  defect  not  discoverable  on 
reasonable  inspection.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  when  the  Code  Authority  shall 
have  completed  the  organization  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  provision  an  impartial  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Code  Authority  shall 
determine  whether  returns  made  after  the 
five-day  period  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
manufacturer  or  returned  to  the  custo¬ 
mer  ;  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  im¬ 
partial  representative  shall  be  subject  to 
arbitration  in  accordance  with  procedure 
agreed  upon  by  the  Code  Authority  for 
the  Cotton  Garment  Industry  and  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority. 

Cancellations:  Orders  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  cancellation  before  specified  ship¬ 
ping  date;  cancellation  must  be  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  must  permit  the  manufacturer 
three  additional  working  days  from  date 
of  receipt  of  such  cancellation  to  com¬ 
plete  and  ship  merchandise  in  work  at 
that  time;  if  no  notice  of  cancellation  is 
received  by  the  manufacturer  from  the 
customer  all  merchandise  remaining  on 
order  shall  be  cancelled  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  two  weeks  after  expiration  date  of 
order. 

Oher  Trade  Practices:  Returned  mer¬ 
chandise  may  not  be  accepted  for  ex¬ 
change.  Manufacturers  normally  selling 
to  the  trade  for  resale  may  not  sell  to 
anyone  but  established  and  recognized 
wholesale  or  retail  distributors.  Excep¬ 
tion  is  made  for  sales  to  manufacturers’ 
employees  for  personal  use,  or  to  retail 
buyers  employed  in  the  department  in 
which  the  merchandise  is  usually  sold  for 
personal  use  at  not  less  than  regular 
wholesale  prices.  Customers’  private 
labels  may  not  be  given  free  of  charge. 

Cotton  Undergarment  and  Sleeping 
Garment  Manufacturing  Industry 

Maximum  Terms  are  8/10  e.  o.  m. ; 
merchandise  shipped  from  the  first  to 
24th  shall  be  payable  on  the  10th  of  the 
following  month ;  merchandise  shipped  on 
or  after  the  2Sth  will  carry  dating  as 
of  the  first  of  the  following  month. 
There  shall  be  no  additional  dating  nor 
shall  it  be  permitted  to  build  up  terms 
in  excess  of  8/10  e.  o.  m.  Flannelettes  for 
Fall  delivery  may  carry  terms  of  8/10 
e.  o.  m.  as  of  August  1  (making  invoice 
payable  September  10). 


Shipments  shall  be  f.  o.  _  b.  point  of 
origin  or  central  shipping  point.  Free  de¬ 
liveries  are  permitted  within  the  city 
limits  of  the  point  of  origin  or  central 
shipping  point. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  No  bonus  or 
other  consideration  other  than  quantity 
discount  at  time  of  invoice  may  be  grant¬ 
ed  in  consideration  of  a  specific  volume 
of  business.  No  allowance  of  free  goods 
may  be  granted  in  exchange  for  volume 
of  business.  Returns  in  exchange  for 
new  stock  may  not  be  accepted.  Custom¬ 
ers’  labels  may  not  be  given  free. 

Work  Shirt  Manufacturing  Industry 

Terms  to  retailers  shall  not  exceed 
2/10  net/30;  terms  to  jobbers,  mail  order 
houses  and  chain  stores  operating  ten  or 
more  stores  shall  not  exceed  1/10  net/60. 
.Anticipation  shall  not  exceed  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Shipments  shall  be  f .  o.  b.  shipping 
point  (defined  to  mean  the  place  where 
manufacturing  plant  or  stock  room  is 
maintained  for  the  actual  distribution  of 
merchandise).  In  any  city  where  a  manu¬ 
facturer  has  a  shipping  point  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  manufacturer  whether 
or  not  there  shall  be  charges  for  delivery 
within  that  metropolitan  area. 

Optiotis,  Listings:  Options  and  listings 
may  not  be  given  or  received. 

Nurses’,  Maids’,  and  Women’s  Apron  and 
Uniform  Manufacturing  Industry 

Terms  shall  not  exceed  8/10  e.  o.  m. ; 
shipments  made  on  or  after  the  25th  may 
be  dated  as  of  the  first  of  the  following 
month.  Merchandise  which  does  not  con¬ 
sist  of  discontinued  styles  or  seconds  shall 
not  be  designated  as  job  lots.  Commis¬ 
sions  may  not  be  paid  to  purchasers  or 
purchasers’  agents ;  they  may  be  paid  only 
to  salesmen  or  sales  organizations  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  manufacturer.  Custom¬ 
ers’  labels  may  not  be  given  free.  No 
rebate,  bonus,  or  excess  discount  shall  be 
allowed. 

Work  Clothes  Manufacturing  Industry 

Terms  shall  not  exceed  net/30.  All 
merchandise  shall  f .  o.  b.  factory.  Stan¬ 
dard  sizes  on  open  stock  shall  be: 

Youths’  sizes,  not  exceeding  age  16  (or 
size  34)  except  on  shirts,  which  shall 
not  exceed  size  14)4 ; 

Men’s  extra  sizes,  beginning  with  waist 
44  for  overalls,  paints,  and  breeches;  size 
48  for  coats,  combination  suits,  blazers, 
windbreakers,  vests  and  other  similar  gar¬ 
ments  ;  size  17)4  for  shirts. 

It  shall  be  unfair  practice  to  sell  gar¬ 
ments  of  sizes  larger  than  the  standard 
sizes  above  at  less  than  the  cost  for  such 
larger  sizes. 

FLAVORING  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 
Effective  September  17 

Covers:  The  manufacture,  processing 
and  sale  by  the  manufacturer  of  flavoring 
products  such  as  extracts,  flavors,  con¬ 
centrates,  finished  or  fountain  syrups  (ex¬ 
cept  syrups  manufactured  principally  for 
use  in  bottling  soft  drinks  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  thereof,  or  under  his  supervision 
or  control  by  contract  or  otherwise). 


soda  fountain  or  ice  cream  fruits,  flavor¬ 
ing  powders,  flavoring  emulsions,  flavor¬ 
ing  creams,  and  unfermented  fruit  juices ; 
aiKl  those  protlucts  primarily  intended  for 
use  for  coloring  in  food  and/or  drug 
products  and  commonly  termed  in  the 
trade  as  secondary,  liquid,  paste  and 
vegetable  footl  colors. 

Terms  are  not  specified,  but  cash  dis¬ 
counts  may  not  be  allowed  unless  earned 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  cash 
discount  as  set  out  in  the  invoice. 

Quantity  Prices  may  not  be  offered  un¬ 
less  based  upon  and  reasonbly  measured 
by  substantial  differences  in  the  quantity 
sold  and  delivered. 

Advertising  Allowances  are  permissi¬ 
ble  only  in  pursuance  of  a  written  con¬ 
tract,  explicitly  defining  the  service  to 
be  renderetl  and  the  payment  for  it,  and 
only  when  the  service  is  rendered  and  the 
payment  is  reasonable  in  amount.  The 
contract  must  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  any  sales  contract  or  price  and  may 
not  be  used  to  reduce  a  sales  price.  The 
allowances  must  be  equally  available  for 
the  same  service  to  all  competitive  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  same  competitive  market,  and 
a  copy  of  each  contract  must  be  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection  by  the  Administrator. 

I'loor  Stock  Rebates:  Rebates  on  floor 
stocks  in  the  event  of  a  decline  in  seller’s 
price  are  prohibited,  except  on  products 
shipped  within  ten  days  of  such  decline 
in  price  or  in  transit  at  the  time  of  such 
decline,  and  provided  that  such  rebates,  if 
granted  to  one  buyer,  shall  be  available 
to  all. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  commercial  bribery,  false  billing, 
false  price  statements,  the  requirement 
that  one  product  shall  be  purchased  in 
order  to  obtain  another,  substitution  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  buyer,  inaccurate 
advertising,  and  the  offer  of  prizes,  pre¬ 
miums  or  gifts  through  any  plan  in¬ 
volving  fraud,  deception  or  lottery. 

GRASS  AND  FIBRE  RUG 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  September  10 
Covers:  The  manufacture  for  sale  of 
grass  and/or  fibre  woven  fabrics  for  rugs 
and  mattings,  whether  as  a  final  process 
or  as  a  part  of  a  larger  or  further  pro¬ 
cess. 

Terms  may  not  he  other  than  cash, 
4/10-60  extra,  or  4/60  e.  o.  m. ;  anticipa¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Open  prices  are  provided  for,  and  no 
member  may  sell  except  in  accordance 
with  his  filed  prices. 

Drops  and  Seconds:  Not  more  than 
IS  per  cent  extra  on  “drops”  and  20  per 
cent  extra  on  “seconds”  may  be  allowed 
over  the  maximum  discount  on  regular 
merchandise,  except  with  the  special  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Code  Authority  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administrator. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  for¬ 
bids  commercial  bribery,  secret  rebates, 
shipments  on  consignment  (except  with 
the  approval  of  the  Code  Authority),  the 
acceptance  of  unjustified  returns,  failure 
to  mark  “Mill  Seconds”  on  both  ticket 
and  bales  of  seconds,  false  marking  or 
branding,  and  style  piracy. 

WHOLESALE  JEWELRY  TRADE 
Covers:  The  wholesaling  of  jewelry, 
men’s  noveltv  jewelry,  or  watchmakers’ 
and  jewelers’  supplies. 

Terms:  Shall  not  exceed  2/15  e. o. m., 
net  thereafter,  except  for  men’s  novelty 
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jewelry  (see  below).  Maximum  credit 
period  shall  not  exceed  60  days  from  the 
15th  day  e.  o.  m.  Interest  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum  or  at  the  legal  rate  govern¬ 
ing  the  contract  shall  be  charged  ten 
days  after  the  net  due  date.  Invoices  for 
merchandise  shipped  in  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December  shall  be  payable  not 
later  than  January  15th  following,  sub¬ 
ject  to  2  per  cent  cash  discount.  No  dis¬ 
counts  are  permitted  other  than  cash  dis¬ 
counts  and  quantity  discounts  allowed 
without  discrimination  among  customers 
of  the  same  class.  The  practice  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  net  selling  price  through  a 
series  of  discounts  from  a  fictitious  list 
price  is  prohibited.  The  Code  Authority, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Administrator, 
may  change  terms  of  credit  on  specific 
commodities. 

Note  Settlement :  When  instalment 
notes  are  accepted,  the  period  of  time  al¬ 
lowed  after  net  due  date  shall  not  exceed 
three  and  one-half  months,  or  three  and 
one-half  months  average.  On  extensions 
(not  to  exceed  90  days)  of  the  original 
notes,  interest  shall  be  charged  at  not  less 
than  6  per  cent  per  annum  or  the  legal 
rate  of  such  extension.  Cash  discount 
shall  not  be  allowed  on  a  note  settlement, 
nor  shall  a  non-interest-bearing  note  be 
acceptetl  in  payment  of  a  matured  obli¬ 
gation.  Notes  accepted  after  the  net  due 
date,  with  tolerance  of  10  days,  must  bear 
interest  from  the  net  due  date  at  6  per 
cent  or  at  the  legal  rate.  Exception  is 
made  for  insolvent  debtors. 

Adzvrtising  AUowanees  and/or  dona¬ 
tions  are  prohibited,  but  wholesalers  may 
contribute  to  cooperative  advertising  of 
trade-marked  or  branded  items ;  such  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  in  cash  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  or  enterprise  owned  or 
operated  independently  of  the  parties  in 
whose  interest  such  expense  is  incurred. 

Transportation  Charges  may  be  prepaid 
only  on  messenger  or  local  package  de¬ 
livery  shipments  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  distributor’s  place  of  business. 
Allowance  for  transportation  charges  is 
permissible  only  on  back-ordered  ship¬ 
ments. 

Returns:  Obviously  defective  mer¬ 

chandise  may  be  accepted  for  credit  or 
exchange  if  returned  within  ten  days 
after  receipt;  latently  defective,  if  re¬ 
turned  within  such  time  as  a  reasonably 
prudent  retailer  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  would  discover  the  defect.  Merchan¬ 
dise  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  may 
be  accepted  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  guarantee.  Merchandise  shipped 
as_  a  result  of  an  error  in  ordering  or 
shipping  may  be  returned  for  credit  with¬ 
in  ten  days  after  receipt. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  shipments  on  a  guaranteed  sale 
basis,  on  memorandum  for  longer  than 
ten  days,  or  on  consignment,  except  with 
^rmission  of  the  Code  Authority;  the 
firm  requesting  memorandum  shipments 
shall  pay  transportation  both  ways.  Cash 
di^ounts  shall  not  be  allowed  to  a  re¬ 
tailer  on  merchandise  sold  for  his  account 
un.  consumer  by  the  wholesaler. 
Wholesalers  may  not  use  the  power  of 
ai^inting  watch  inspectors  to  force  re¬ 
tailers  to  buy  from  them.  Second-hand 
or  rebuilt  watches  must  be  tagged  as 
such.  Free  watch  material  may  be  given 
only  to  replace  demonstrably  defective 
^terial  previously  sold  to  the  recipient. 
Invoices  must  be  clear  and  complete. 
Watches  and  watch-cases  bought  by  the 
whole.saler  after  July  1,  1934  may  not  be 
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sold  unless  they  bear  the  manufacturer’s 
name  or  trademark,  accompanied  by  a 
quality  mark,  indelibly  and  legibly 
stamped  in  some  visible  place  on  the  out¬ 
side  surface. 

Trade  Practices  Applicable  Only  to 
Watchmakers’  and  Jewelers’  Materials, 
Tools,  Supplies  and  Equipments:  Not 
more  than  fair  market  value  shall  be 
allowed  on  trade-ins;  coupon-book  sales 
may  not  allow  more  favorable  terms  of 
credit  and  discounts  than  are  permitted 
under  the  code;  memorandum  shipments 
may  not  be  shipped  with  retention  au¬ 
thorized  for  more  than  ten  days,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  kept  beyond  the  specified  time 
must  be  considered  sold ;  except  with  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Code  Authority,  whole¬ 
salers  may  not  guarantee  retail  sales. 


Trade  Practices  for  Men’s  Novelty 
Jewelry 

Note :  The  trade  practices  above  do 
not  apply  to  men’s  novelty  jewelry,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  prohibitions  against  consign¬ 
ment  selling  and  guaranteed  sales. 

Terms:  Maximum  discounts  are  3/10 
e.  o.  m.,  or  2/10-60  extra.  Shipments 
made  from  September  1  to  November  1 
may  be  on  terms  of  3/10  e.  o.  m.-30  ex¬ 
tra.  or  2/10-90  extra.  Shipments  after 
the  25th  may  be  dated  as  of  the  first  of 
the  month  following. 

Returns:  In  addition  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  wholesale  jewelry  trade 
(summarized  above),  provision  is  made 
for  a  wholesaler  to  accept  the  return  of 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  by  him  to  a  customer  dur- 
in  the  four  months  previous,  to  be 
credited  at  not  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  wholesaler’s  current  selling  price. 
The  Code  Authority  may  permit  more 
liberal  return  privileges  where  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  justify  them. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  the  delivery  of  more  merchandise 
than  is  charged  for,  and  the  giving  of 
display  materials  of  a  value  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  sale 
with  which  it  is  given.  Advertising  al¬ 
lowances  are  prohibited,  but  contribu¬ 
tion  to  cooperative  advertisinrr  of  branded 
or  trade-marked  articles  is  permitted 
when  payment  is  made  in  cash  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  or  enterprise  owned  and 
operated  independently  of  the  parties  in 
whose  interest  such  expense  is  incurred. 
The  retention  of  memorandum  shipments 
may  not  be  authorized  for  longer  than  10 
days,  merchandise  kept  beyond  the  speci¬ 
fied  time  shall  he  considered  as  sold ; 
exceptions  may  be  permitted  by  the  Code 
Authority. 

WHOLESALE  PAINT,  VARNISH, 
LACQUER,  ALLIED  AND  KINDRED 
PRODUCTS  TRADE 

Effective  August  4 

Cos'crs:  The  wholesaling  of  paints, 
varnishes,  lacquers,  allied  and/or  kindred 
products. 

Terms  shall  not  exceed  2/10,  net/60, 
except  on  artists’  colors,  for  which  the 
terms  shall  be  2/10.  net/30.  The  dis¬ 
count  date  may  be  extended  to  the  tenth 
day  e.  o.  m.  for  customers  who  regularly 
discount  in  the  month  following  purchase. 
No  advance  datings  may  be  given  except 
as  specified  below. 

Datings:  April  1  dating  and  regular 
terms  may  be  given  on  one  order  of  any 


one  manufacturer’s  line  to  any  one  ac¬ 
count  on  shipments  of  spring  stock  or¬ 
ders  (except  of  artists’  colors)  made  at 
the  distributor’s  convenience  after  Octo¬ 
ber  15.  A  maximum  of  four  mohths’ 
dating  may  be  allowed  on  initial  stock 
orders  of  any  one  manufacturer’s  line  to 
new  dealer  accounts,  provided  that  orders 
shipped  between  October  15  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1  in  any  year  may  be  with  April  1 
dating  and  regular  terms.  Datings  on 
initial  stock  orders  of  artists’  colors  shall 
be  limited  to  two  months  from  date  of 
shipment  and  shall  be  sold  on  standard 
terms.  Datings  on  orders  to  establish 
dealer  accounts  for  artists’  colors  shall 
be  limited  to  datings  on  fall  stock  orders 
shipped  at  wholesaler’s  convenience  after 
April  1,  with  September  1  dating  and 
regular  terms,  only  one  order  to  one 
account.  In  the  case  of  show-card  colors 
and  inks  subject  to  freezing,  dating  shall 
be  limited  on  spring  stock  orders  shipped 
at  the  wholesaler’s  convenience  after 
November  1  (or,  on  shipments  made  by 
water  route  affected  by  closing  of  navi¬ 
gation,  this  date  may  be  advanced  not  to 
exceed  ten  days  prior  to  official  closing 
of  navigation  over  such  route),  with 
April  1  dating  and  regular  terms,  one 
order  to  any  one  account.  Anticipation 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  per  cent  per 
month  may  be  allowed. 

Returns  may  not  be  made  without 
prior  consent  of  the  distributor,  except 
in  the  case  of  defective  merchandise  or 
where  in  some  other  way  the  distributor 
is  responsible.  On  returns  made  with 
prior  consent,  a  charge  of  not  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  selling  price  shall  be  made, 
and  freight  shall  be  charged  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  except  in  case  of  defective  prod¬ 
ucts  or  where  in  some  other  way  the 
distributor  is  responsible. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  the  exchange  of  one  manufactur¬ 
er’s  goods  for  another’s,  except  where 
the  ultimate  non-industrial  u.ser  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  product; 
in  such  cases,  the  exchange  may  be  made 
either  directly  by  the  wholesaler  or 
through  the  dealer,  provided  that  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  both  manufacturers  are  stocked 
and  distributed  in  the  same  territory  at 
the  same  time  by  the  same  wholesaler. 
Guarantees  against  price  declines  are  per- 
mittetl  only  on  orders  on  which  dating 
has  been  allowed,  but  may  not  exceed  the 
dating  period  granted ;  time  guarantees 
on  the  life  and/or  service  of  products 
are  prohibited.  Consignment  selling,  ex¬ 
cept  under  circumstances  to  be  defined 
bv  the  Corle  Authority,  is  prohibiteil. 
Selling  below  cost  is  prohibited  except  in 
the  case  of  bona  fide  clearance  sales  of 
discontinued,  obsolete  or  damagetl  mer¬ 
chandise.  Free  goods  may  not  be  given, 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  other  merchandise,  except  where 
such  free  goods  are  given  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  and  merely  passer!  on  by  the  whole¬ 
saler. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 
AND  APPROVALS 

Retail  Rubber  Tire  and  Battery  Trade 

■A  revised  schedule  of  lowest  reason¬ 
able  costs,  below  which  no  retailer  of 
rubber  tires  and  batteries  may  sell,  was 
anproverl  August  22  and  became  effective 
Aueust  27.  Copies  are  obtainable  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C..  or  from  the  district  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(Continued  on  foUoxving  page) 
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Sales  Promotion 


When  Is  a  Prize  Contest? 


The  nr  a  recently  announced 
its  approval  of  an  amendment 
to  Article  IX — which  deals  with 
the  stormy  question  of  prize  con¬ 
tests.  No  one  at  this  writing  knows 
to  what  extent  it  will  eventually  be 
interpreted  to  deal  with  so-called 
unrestrained  prize  contests  —  al¬ 
though  an  initial  release  indicates 
that  all  guessing  contests,  lucky 
number  contests — in  fact  any  con¬ 
tests  based  on  a  lottery  principle  or 
a  gamble — are  barred. 

The  full  force  of  Section  601 — 
Postal  Rules  and  Regulations  on 
lottery  schemes  which  provides  in 
part,  “No  letter,  package,  postal 
card,  or  circular  concerning  any  lot¬ 
tery,  gift  enterprise,  or  similar 
scheme  offering  prizes  dependent  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance” 

.  .  .  (nor  ticket,  chance,  share,  in¬ 
terest,  newsi)aper,  publication,  and 
so  on)  .  .  .  “shall  be  deposited  in 
or  carried  by  the  mails  of  the  United 
States  .  .  — and  the  full  force  of 
whatever  State  laws  exist  regulating 
lotteries  or  gambling,  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  use  of  prize  contests  in 
the  retail  field. 

Were  these  laws  violated  hereto¬ 
fore?  If  so,  the  former  at  least  not 
for  long.  “Scheme  of  chance”  is  the 
phrase  which  has  a  double  row’  of 
teeth — further  anchored  with  “.  .  . 
determination  of  winner  ...  be  not 
influenced  by  the  laws  of  chance  but 
by  merit.” 

Contests  in  which  merit  or  skill 
determines  the  winner  may  he  legiti¬ 
mately  promoted — and  rightfully  so. 
Universally  admitted,  many  prize 
contests  have  a  proper  place  in  sales 
promotion  —  dressmaking,  prize 
essay,  art  needlework,  photography, 
slogan  contests  and  the  like. 

Some  rather  popular  contests  how¬ 
ever  may  be  outlawed — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Treasure  Chest  idea 
where  the  “key  that  fits”  held  by 
some  lucky  person  opens  the  chest 
which  contains  the  prize.  All  pure 
chance — no  skill  or  merit.  Similar 
lucky  number  prizes  so  effectively 
used  in  Cooking  Schools  and  many 
other  promotional  stunts — or  guess¬ 
ing  the  number  of  revolutions  of  a 
Ford  wheel — apparently  are  banned. 
Many  merchants  will  term  this  re¬ 
striction  a  genuine  knockout  over 
unbusinesslike  practices. 

Simultaneously  all  merchants  will 
recall  the  storm  of  protest  which  led 
to  the  conception  of  this  amendment. 


Those  who  sympathized  and  who 
Ijelieve  that  the  prizes  awarded  are 
frequently  out  of  line  in  comparison 
with  the  effort  the  entrant  is  asked 
to  make — will  be  anxious  to  learn 
just  how  this  amendment  will  mark 
down  the  size  or  value  of  the  re- 
w’ard. 

They  will  wonder  if  any  number 
of  automobiles  may  still  be  awarded 
each  week.  Presumably  yes — if  the 
contest  meets  the  regulations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amendment. 

Well,  we  refuse  to  comment 
further  on  this  until  we  have  some 
legal  interpretation  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Everyone  is  anxiously  awaiting 
a  clarification  of  this  new  section. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  concrete  list  of 
ajiproved  contests  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile  this  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  : 

No  retailer  shall  give,  offer 
to  give  or  cause  to  be  given  to 
any  i>erson,  free  of  charge,  any 
article  of  value  or  any  service. 


The  code  for  this  industry  has  been 
rewritten.  The  new  form  became  effec¬ 
tive  August  27.  Secret  rebates,  requiring 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  product  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  another  product,  and  commercial 
bribery  are  prohibited.  The  clause  govern¬ 
ing  terms  has  been  reworded  so  that  the 
maximum  cash  discount  is  2/10  e.  o.  m. 
"to  any  purchaser  of  decorative  flowers, 
prepared  plants,  botanical  products,  or 
raw  fancy  feathers”,  or  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  dresses,  coats  and  suits,  garters, 
handbags,  shoes,  slippers,  or  undergar¬ 
ments.  The  maximum  cash  discount  to 
any  purchaser  of  articles  not  covered 
above  is  8/10  e.  o.  m. 

The  clause  governing  returns  has  been 
reworded.  Returns  for  credit  made  with¬ 
in  five  working  days  after  receipt  of 
goods  may  be  accepted  for  errors  in  ship¬ 
ment,  delay  in  delivery,  defective  ma¬ 
terial  or  workmanship,  or  any  breach  of 
contract ;  returns  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  or  regular  return  form  mailed 
by  the  customer  to  the  manufacturer, 
stating  the  contents  of  the  package,  rea¬ 
son  for  return,  and  date  on  which  the 
merchandise  was  received.  Returns  made 
after  five  working  days  may  be  accepted 
only  because  of  defective  material  or 
workmanship  or  breach  of  contract  which 
cannot  be  detected  by  a  reasonable  in¬ 
spection  within  the  stated  five  working 
days,  and  under  circumstances  to  be  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Code  Authority.  All  ship¬ 
ments  shall  be  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment. 


when  delivery  of  such  article  or 
the  performance  of  such  service 
is  conditional  upon  said  person 
taking  part  in  any  scheme  of 
chance  or  in  a  contest  unless 
such  contest  does  not  violate  the 
lottery  or  gambling  laws  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States, 
and  unless  such  contest  in  addi¬ 
tion  fulfills  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  : 

(1)  That  the  rules  of  the 
contest  be  clearly  defined  and 
strictly  adhered  to  in  making 
the  awards  thereunder. 

(2)  That  the  determination 
of  the  winner  of  such  contest 
be  not  influenced  by  the  laws 
of  chance  but  by  merit. 

(3)  That  there  be  appointed, 
or  selected,  a  sufficient  staff 
of  competent  and  disinterest¬ 
ed  persons  to  act  as  judges 
who  shall  give  equal  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  suggestions  of 
all  entrants. 

(4)  That  all  employees  of 
the  establishment  and  their 
immediate  families  be  de¬ 
clared  ineligible  to  compete 
in  such  contest. 


Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Manufacturing 
Industry 

The  terms  to  retailers  have  been  amend¬ 
ed.  Maximum  terms  are  2/20  or  net/40. 
Gloves  for  fall  delivery  may,  after  June 
1,  at  the  manufacturer’s  option  and  to 
facilitate  shipments  during  the  heavy  de¬ 
livery  season,  be  invoiced  as  of  October 
1,  with  2/20,  net/40.  Approved  Septem¬ 
ber  8. 

Cotton  Garment  Industry 

The  definition  of  the  industry  has  been 
amended,  so  that,  in  place  of  “cotton 
wash  dresses”  the  words  “dresses  of  linen 
or  of  chief  content  of  cotton  selling  at 
wholesale  to  the  retailer  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  $22.50  per  dozen”  are  inserted. 
The  attaching  of  N.R.A.  labels  to  items 
not  specifically  under  the  code  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Effective  October  11. 

Dress  Industry 

An  administrative  order  places  all 
dresses  other  than  those  “of  linen  or  of 
chief  content  of  cotton  selling  at  whole¬ 
sale  to  the  retailer  up  to  $22.50  per 
dozen”  under  the  Dress  Industry.  Effec¬ 
tive  October  11. 

Fresh  Water  Pearl  Button  Manufacturing 
Industry 

A  rewording  of  the  clause  governing 
terms  permits  five  days  of  grace  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  maximum  terms  of  1/10  net 
/30  e.  o.  m.  and  permits  members  of  the 
industry  to  accept  checks,  less  cash  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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In  Business  Risk  Lies  Social  Safety 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


For  one  thing,  its  price  protection 
provisions  are  applied  to  a  natural 
resource,  whose  preservation  and 
economic  use  is  fraught  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  social  interest.  The  price  of 
timber  on  the  stump  is  in  a  category 
differing  from  that  of  mouth-organs 
in  a  Woolworth  store. 

In  the  second  place,  a  truly  won¬ 
derful  task  of  co-ordination 
throughout  the  whole  industry  was 
carried  out  by  those  who  devised  the 
code  and  secured  its  adoption.  All 
of  the  elements  involved  were  weld¬ 
ed  into  a  homogeneous  organization. 
This  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  separate  unions  of  the 
building  trades  group  with  their 
separate  jurisdictions  and  jurisdic¬ 
tional  disputes,  such  as  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  one  which  hindered  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  new  government  build¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  or  the  ludicrous 
one  which  prevented  the  completion 
of  the  monument  to  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  until  too  late  for  its  dedication. 

Finally,  the  code  is  having  expert 
and  far-sighted  administration,  so 
far  as  a  by-stander  can  judge.  Al¬ 
though  its  provisions  for  price  pro¬ 
tection  extend  all  the  way  from  the 
stump  to  the  finished  mill-work  on 
the  building  lot,  those  responsible 
for  it  have  not  let  the  code  rest 
as  a  finished,  immutable  and  imper¬ 
ishable  monument.  When  it  became 
evident  that  the  resulting  increase 
in  lumber  prices,  added  to  the  al¬ 
ready  heavy  labor  costs  and  the  high 
land  values  (this  last  is  a  topic  in  it¬ 
self)  was  restricting  the  essential 
recovery  in  construction,  the  code 
authority  took  steps  to  reduce  prices 
by  the  substantial  figure  of  15%. 
The  building  trades  stood  pat,  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  permitted  local  unions 
some  latitude  in  local  negotiations. 

Abnormal  Protection  of  Prices 

Yet  with  all  its  excellences,  we 
have  here  a  new  and  doubtful  insti¬ 
tution — a  legalized  association 
which  gives  price  protection  to  all 
its  members,  and  in  so  doing  intro¬ 
duces  rigidity  into  what  had  been  a 
flexible  price  structure.  Automatic 
adjustments  to  new  conditions  are 
banned,  the  judgment  and  wisdom 
of  human  beings  are  substituted. 
These  human  beings  have  to  decide 
for  a  whole  industry  what  shall  be 
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the  proper  return  for  each  element 
in  the  chain,  whether  the  end  price 
shall  be  maintained  to  protect  the 
weak,  or  lowered  to  get  business. 
The  pressure  on  them  to  protect  the 
inefficient  will  be  tremendous,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  case  of  the  unions. 
Yet  if  they  do  so,  and  prices  are 
abnormally  protected,  output  will  be 
cut  down,  employment  diminished, 
production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  slowed  up  and  the  standard 
of  living  depressed. 

Code  theor/,  in  its  full  develop¬ 
ment,  is  thus  on  all  fours  with 
trades  union  theory.  Its  purpose  is 
to  assure  income  to  the  whole  group. 
There  was  a  clear  intent  in  the 
drafting  of  the  recovery  act  to  per¬ 
mit  a  lessening  of  competition  and 
an  increase  in  agreement  and  co¬ 
operation  to  a  degree  previously 
illegal,  in  return  for  a  socially  de¬ 
sirable  minimum  wage  provision  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  socially  dubious 
official  support  of  trades  unions  on 
the  other.  Trades  union  theory  and 
industrial  organization  theory  were 
to  he  put  on  a  parity,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  a  lusty  recovery 
would  he  the  natural  offspring  of 
the  curious  alliance. 

Our  legislators  cannot  he  blamed 
for  this.  It  was  the  business  men 
who  were  most  thoroughly  sold  on 
the  idea  that  recovery  and  contin¬ 
ued  prosperity  depend  on  the  re¬ 
straint  of  competition. 

Governmental  Control 

All  of  this  makes  for  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  world  from  that  of  the 
“entrepreneur”  in  the  technical 
economic  sense,  or  of  the  “business 
man”  if  we  are  to  use  the  language 
of  the  street.  The  business  man  of 
the  past  was  entitled  to  protection 
because  he  was  willing  to  take  risks 
and  because  his  risks  were  obviously 
in  the  public  interest.  His  taking 
of  risk,  unprotected  by  code  pro¬ 
visions,  meant  that  there  was  a  high 
mortality  among  the  riskers;  but  in 
the  aggregate  and  in  the  long  run 
the  result  was  the  falling  of  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  hands  of  the  efficient, 
and  the  sale  of  goods  and  services 
to  the  public  at  a  lowering  price. 
Finally,  the  industry  itself  had  its 
maximum  of  protection  against 
competing  industries. 


There  is  no  such  protection  to  the 
public  or  to  the  industry  in  a  uni¬ 
versal  extension  of  the  practices  of 
the  lumber  code.  Inevitably  the 
government  must  be  the  arbiter,  as 
it  would  have  been  long  since  in  the 
building  trades  unions  and  others 
like  them,  if  their  superior  political 
acumen  and  power  had  not  pro¬ 
tected  them.  Business,  without 
these  qualities,  is  an  easy  prey  for 
the  future. 

Nor  is  there  hope  for  a  vitally 
expanding  industry  and  a  rising  and 
better  distributed  standard  of  living 
in  the  best  possible  governmental 
supervision  or  control.  The  control 
will  be  no  better  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  individual  controllers ;  the 
quality  of  this  aggregate  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  best  of  those  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  it ;  and  the  best 
of  these,  in  turn,  cannot  be  good 
enough  to  function  even  in  a  small 
area  as  well  as  have  the  outmoded 
forces  of  competition. 

Arbitrary  Control  Unnatural 
The  arguments  for  competition 
are  many  and  are  based  on  experi¬ 
ence.  The  arguments  for  arbitrary 
control  (into  which  we  are  being 
drawn  with  accelerated  velocity  are 
few,  dubious  and  based  on  hopes, 
not  experience. 

Competition  is  the  democratic  . 
method  of  industrial  control.  It  is 
based  on  dollar  votes  in  the  hands 
of  the  public;  and  those  votes  are 
made  effective,  through  the  profit 
motive,  in  determining  what  goods 
and  how  much  shall  be  provided  to 
meet  the  needs,  wants  and  whims 
of  the  population.  It  is  a  quickly 
responsive  mechanism,  and  no  ar¬ 
bitrary  control  can  take  its  place 
in  any  way  as  satisfactory  to  the 
great  mass  of  our  fellowmen. 

“Consider,  for  example,  the 
innumerable  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  available  to  the  holder  of 
purchasing  power  in  Wana- 
maker’s  or  Macy’s  in  New 
York,  Marshall  Field’s  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  or  Filene’s  in  Boston;  or 
if  you  live  in  the  country,  as  I 
do,  turn  the  pages  of  a  Sears- 
Roebuck  or  a  Montgomery- 
Ward  catalogue.  What  an  in¬ 
calculable  profusion  of  items! 
Many  are  of  doubtful  useful¬ 
ness  and  of  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful  beauty.  But  private  initia¬ 
tive  has  made  this  array  open 
to  the  choice  of  the  ordinary 
man.  It  is  an  achievement  in 
democracy  of  the  first  order.” 
(Continued  on  folloimng  page) 
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Corresponding  to  this  intricacy 
of  variety  in  goods  offered  for  sale 
is  the  like  intricacy  in  the  inter¬ 
weaving  of  the  expanding  and  con¬ 
tracting  channels  through  which  the 
raw  materials  for  these  goods  are 
drawn  from  sea,  mine,  field,  and 
forest,  transported  to  factories, 
thence  to  wholesalers,  thence  to  re¬ 
tailers,  and  finally  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumer,  and  a  similarly  in¬ 
tricate  interlacing  of  channels  and 
services  guides  the  counter-flow  of 
money  and  credit.  We  are  rapidly 
being  drawn  toward  a  condition 
where  this  complicated  procedure 
must  be  governed  by  the  judgment 
of  human  beings,  confronted  as 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valve 
handles,  which  must  be  turned  just 
the  right  amount,  in  just  the  right 
direction,  at  just  the  right  time. 
Why  attempt  this  feverish  and 
frantic  solution,  whose  difficulties 
are  already  apparent,  when  com¬ 
petition  and  the  profit  motive  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  these  intricate  adjustments 
with  the  unself  conscious  effective¬ 
ness  of  natural  forces — which  they 
really  are? 

Has  Competition  Failed? 

Hut  in  spite  of  its  e.xcellent 
record,  competition  is  in  disfavor  on 
two  counts.  It  is  said  to  have  failed 
in  providing  the  population  with  the 
dollar  votes  for  making  effective 
selection  of  the  goods  it  desires ; 
and  it  is  said  to  he  a  waning  force, 
soon  to  die  of  natural  causes,  which 
must  perforce  be  replaced  by  arti¬ 
ficial  substitutes. 

As  to  the  first,  the  answer  is 
short.  Competition,  and  the  profit 
motive  which  activates  it.  have  be¬ 
hind  them  in  the  last  century  a 
record  of  material  progress  which 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  In  no  past  time  has 
the  common  man  had  the  material 
goods  with  which  our  time  and  our 
system  have  provided  him.  This 
progress  is  not  all  due  to  the  com- 
l>etitive  order.  That  has  furnished 
the  riches  and  built  the  mechanism 
for  distributing  them.  Other  ele¬ 
ments  have  shared  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  distribution,  but  not  in  the 
provision  of  plenty.  At  worst,  com¬ 
petition  has  not  prevented  social 
progress  of  the  most  altruistic  sort. 
Virgil  Jordan  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  old,  bad 
system,  child  labor  was  reduced  by 
more  than  1,000,000  in  the  period 
between  1910  and  1930;  and  with 


all  of  our  justifiable  celebrations 
and  hallelujahs,  the  N.  R.  A.  had 
only  the  remaining  70,000  to  take 
care  of.  Virtue  is  not  exclusively 
an  attribute  of  the  new  order! 

But  the  common  man  is  unsatis¬ 
fied  with  his  share  of  dollar  votes 
— mildly  dissatisfied  in  good  times, 
deeply  and  desparately  so  in  depres¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  the  operation  of  com¬ 
petition  in  productive  business 
which  has  failed  him.  He  has  been 
cheated,  as  have  those  who  would 
gladly  give  him  more  and  higher- 
paid  employment,  by  the  injection 
of  billions  of  credit-currency  into 
the  business  system,  first  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  war  financing,  and  second 
by  inflationary  speculation.  A  re¬ 
distribution  of  material  wealth  was 
effected  thereby  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  rendered  no  busi¬ 
ness  service,  and  there  followed 
therefrom  the  subsequent  and  inev¬ 
itable  destruction  of  this  purchas¬ 
ing  power  by  deflation.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  .social  disaster,  what  are 
the  minor  annoyances  attending  the 
operations  of  competition  in  busi¬ 
ness?  The  legislators  or  government 
officials  who  look  on  that  disaster, 
and  then  use  it  as  the  excuse  for 
throttling  productive  business,  are 
enemies  alike  of  the  worker  and  of 
his  employer. 

To  conclude  this  point,  the  great¬ 
est  progress  of  the  worker  in  real 
income  (expressed  in  the  volume  of 
goods  and  services  made  available  to 
him)  has  always  taken  place  in  the 
periods  of  active  healthy  compe¬ 
tition.  His  best  hope  for  the  future 
lies  in  a  return  to  and  an  extension 
of  those  same  conditions. 

The  Control  Point  of  View 

But  there  still  remains  a  weighty 
weapon  in  the  armament  of  those 
who  would  build  a  new  order  on  the 
deliberately  ruined  remains  of  the 
old.  Competition,  they  tell  us,  is 
actually  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is 
dead  beyond  all  reviving. 

The  current  protagonist  of  this 
view  is  Mr.  Rexford  Tugwell,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
recent  articles  in  the  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Nm’  YorU  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  he  has  correctly  described  how 
competition,  acting  through  the 
price  system,  has  controlled  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  in  accordance 
with  the  abundance  or  parsimony  of 
nature,  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
of  business  and  the  changing  wants 
of  the  consumer.  He  has  detailed 
the  accumulated  restraints  on  the 


free  market  with  its  flexible  prices 
— the  increase  in  size  and  power  of 
business  organizations,  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  secret  understandings  and, 
since  the  codes  came  in,  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  legalized  price  control.  (He 
does  not  mention  the  rigidities  of 
union  wage  scales.)  From  all  of 
this  he  infers  that  the  competitive 
price  system  had  already  broken 
down  in  the  last  boom,  and  that  this 
breakdown  was  an  effective  agent  in 
the  collapse ;  and  that  the  continued 
degeneration  of  the  system  since 
then  renders  any  return  impossible. 
Neither  inference  is  justified. 

On  the  contrary  price  competition 
w’as  effective  up  to  the  last,  over  so 
large  a  percentage  of  total  business 
that  it  remained  the  normal  element 
of  control.  The  abnormal  element 
which  destroyed  this  control  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  invasion  of  pro¬ 
ductive  business  by  speculative  infla¬ 
tion. 

The  breakdown  of  competition  is, 
in  any  event,  grossly  exaggerated  by 
those  looking  at  business  from  the 
outside.  The  business  man  himself 
knows  that  it  extends  to  other  areas 
than  that  of  price,  and  that  price 
competition  persists  even  where  con¬ 
certed  effort  is  made  to  control  it. 
Effective  monopoly,  outside  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  corporations,  is  rare.  The 
Aluminum  Company  of  America 
and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corporation  have  few  counterparts. 
Even  the  overshadowing  United 
States  Steel  Company  has  seen  at 
least  two  new  competing  organiza¬ 
tions  built  up  during  the  depression, 
when  its  own  financial  strength 
might  be  supposed  to  give  it  an 
overwhelming  advantage. 

But  when  Mr.  Tugwell  tells  of 
the  decay  of  the  competitive  price 
system  under  the  codes  he  is  on 
solid  ground.  This  is  the  really  dan¬ 
gerous  element  in  the  progressive 
disintegration  and  surrender  of 
business  initiative.  This  is  the  dam¬ 
age  we  are  doing  to  ourselves. 

The  Price  of  Security 

The  temptation  is  great.  As 
already  noted,  it  is  difficult  for  us  as 
individual  business  men  to  see  com¬ 
petition  as  anything  but  an  evil. 
.\nd  so  we  grasp  at  the  chance 
offered  by  the  codes  to  free  our¬ 
selves  from  its  annoyances  and 
dangers  and  seek  protection  in  an 
ordered  and  controlled  business 
economy.  The  bait  is  tempting,  but 
the  trap  is  strong,  swift  and  sharp; 
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fairly  and  clearly  stated  in  simple 
language  based  on  sound  principles, 
on  an  important  current  political 
problem  does  not  hurt  but  helps 
their  business. 

To  give  a  concrete  suggestion, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  what 
our  President  calls  “Social  Insur¬ 
ance”  plans.  People  who  pretend  to 
know  say  it  is  the  first  item  on  his 
program  for  the  coming  year.  It 
includes  old  age  pensions,  disabili¬ 
ty  pensions,  unemployment  reserves. 
Two  committees  are  functioning. 
Miss  Frances  Perkins  is  chairman, 
and  others,  reputed  experts  on  the 
subject  mentioned,  are  members  of 
one  committee  which  is  said  to  be 
framing  bills.  The  second  is  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  It  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders. 

Wisconsin  has  already  passed  a 
law  on  this  subject.  For  a  number 
of  years  such  legislation  has  been 
urged  in  New  York  and  many  other 
states.  All  are  familiar  with  the 
Wagner  Bill  that  was  introduced  in 
Congress.  The  daily  papers,  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  the  trade  press,  all  striv¬ 
ing  to  print  what  subscribers  want, 
find  these  proposals  increasingly  im¬ 
portant. 


We  should  face  the  fact  that  such 
laws  will  soon  be  enacted.  Could  we 
not  make  a  special  study  of  them, 
say,  first  take  the  problem  of  “Un¬ 
employment  Reserves”?  Investigate, 
analyze,  think  through,  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion ;  talk  about  it 
and  make  a  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  public  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject? 

In  a  recent  interview  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  truly  stated  that  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  the  majority  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  She  might  have  said  with 
equal  truth  that  in  modern  times, 
in  nations  where  a  free  press  and 
free  speech  prevail,  public  opinion 
rules.  One  of  the  great  dangers  to 
a  democracy  is  the  pressure  of  hard 
times.  When  a  fourth  of  the  xvork- 
crs  are  without  employment  and 
perhaps  tzvo-thirds  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  quarters  are  on  reduced 
incomes  in  fear  of  losing  their  jobs ; 
when  our  personal,  our  family  and 
our  neighbors’  troubles  are  plaguing 
so  many  of  us,  only  a  few  can  find 
time  to  investigate,  to  analyze,  to 
think  through.  Then  it  is  that  all 
powerful  public  opinion  is  largely  an 
emotional  reaction.  In  such  a  time 
dramatic  headlines  and  popular 
political  slogans,  more  sensational 
than  true  hut  very  effective  in 
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propaganda,  dominate  legislative 
and  executive  action. 

In  one  respect  we  retailers,  the 
news  press,  and  the  politicians  have 
a  similar  problem.  We  must  please 
our  following  or  we  fail.  Our  group 
has  customers  to  hold  and  strives 
to  increase  their  number ;  the  news¬ 
paper  has  its  subscribers  or  readers 
and  wants  more ;  the  politician  must 
secure  his  votes. 

But  the  use  we  make  of  our  popu¬ 
larity  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
must  hold  it  materially  differ  from 
the  objectives  of  the  publisher  and 
the  politician.  We  retail  distributors 
and  the  producers  behind  us,  in  fact 
all  of  the  profitmakers,  have  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  We  must  require  our 
customers  to  pay  us  for  supplying 
them  with  their  needs  and  desires, 
and  if  we  do  not,  we  fail.  Con¬ 
sumers  as  a  group  are  though  ful, 
critical  and  exacting.  Our  premise 
must  be  an  appeal  to  rational  judg¬ 
ment  based  on  facts  and  logic.  We 
have  to  earn  and  hold  the  confidence 
and  respect  rather  than  win  the 
affections  of  our  following. 

Merchant’s  Position  Not  Easy 

The  newspaper  and  the  office 
holder  can  usually  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  popularity  over  a  long  period 
through  the  easy  and  agreeable  ap¬ 
peal  to  feelings  and  beliefs,  which 
wins  the  affections.  The  selfish  in¬ 
terests  of  commerce  and  industry 
are  always  l)est  served  when  pros- 
])erity  prevails  and  when  every  citi¬ 
zen  has  a  job  and  can  enjoy  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts.  Leaders  in 
the  profitmaking  vexations  are  well 
aware  of  and  responsive  to  mass 
moods  and  sentiments  that  come 
from  wide  spread  feelings  and  be¬ 
liefs  of  either  optimism  or  pessi¬ 
mism.  Their  business  like  social  life 
benefits  or  suffers  by  cyclical  ups 
and  downs. 

They  are  not  hard-hearted  or 
hard-boiled.  They  seem  so  to  some 
people  because  to  survive  they  must 
make  a  common-sense  rather  than 
a  sentimental  use  of  this  knowledge. 
This  is  why  it  is  hard  for  public 
spirited  business  men  to  make  them¬ 
selves  understood  in  times  of  great 
distress.  This  is  why  it  is  harci  for 
them  to  make  an  adequate  contri¬ 
bution  to  public  opinion  in  long  per¬ 
iods  of  depression.  Those  in  man¬ 
agement  who  carry  the  greatest  bur¬ 
den  compared  with  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  countrv  are  an  insig¬ 
nificant  number.  They  are  widely 
scattered  and  in  times  of  distress 
( Continued  on  follozving  page) 
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In  this  connection,  one  contribu¬ 
tor  to  our  survey  informed  us  that 
on  certain  types  of  coats  made  of 
lapin  and  other  similar  inexpensive 
materials,  they  experienced  a  some¬ 
what  high  percentage  of  returns  be¬ 
cause  of  faulty  merchandise  and 
generally  poor  quality  materials. 
They  stated  further  that  selling  fur 
coats  on  the  deferred  payment  plan 
can  be  a  very  profitable  business 
for  a  store  provided  close  coopera¬ 
tion  exists  between  the  management 
of  the  Fur  and  Credit  Departments, 
particularly  regarding  repairs,  al¬ 
terations  and  other  service  items. 
Another  comment  received  along 
this  line  from  a  store  which  has 
been  selling  fur  coats  for  a  number 
of  years  was  to  the  effect  that 
“while  the  type  of  credit  risk  re¬ 
quired  more  careful  investigation 
than  most  merchandise  sold  on  de¬ 
ferred  payment  plans,  if  reasonable 
judgment  is  used  in  granting  credit, 
losses  can  be  kept  within  reason¬ 
able  amounts.” 


percent  of  rejections  and  approvals 
was  identically  the  same  for  every 
store  reporting,  showing  that  out 
of  the  total  applications  received 
in  each  case,  95%  were  approved 
and  5%  rejected. 

Our  report  on  this  subject  also 
contained  sample  copies  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  used  by  some  stores  in 
connection  with  selling  fur  coats 
on  the  deferred  payment  plan.  They 
can  be  secured  from  the  Credit 
Management  Division  upon  special 
request.  The  forms  furnished  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

Application  Form — Made  out  in 
quadruplicate  to  facilitate 
Credit  Department  operations. 

Contract  of  Lease  and  Conditional 
Sale — One  of  these  forms  re¬ 
ceived  was  especially  drawn 
up  for  this  type  of  business. 

Additional  Contract  of  Lease  and 
Conditional  Sale — To  cover  ad¬ 
ditional  purchases. 


Guarantor's  Form — In  some  cases 
where  a  guarantee  is  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Credit  Man¬ 
ager,  this  form  is  used. 

Notice  of  Foreclosure — This  form 
shows  the  status  of  the  account 
and  notifies  the  delinquent  that 
unless  payment  is  made  within 
30  days,  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  will  be  repossessed  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  de¬ 
scribed  in  lease  contract. 

Release  Form — Used  in  connection 
with  repossessions  to  waive  all 
claims  by  the  delinquent. 

It  might  possibly  be  of  interest 
to  know  also  that  one  of  the  better 
known  Boston  stores  contacted 
selling  fur  coats  on  the  deferred 
payment  plan  has  arranged  with 
one  of  the  small  loan  finance  com¬ 
panies  to  handle  this  business  for 
them.  A  branch  office  of  the  fin¬ 
ance  company  has  been  established 
in  the  store  which  checks  all  credits 
and  handles  all  collections.  This 
phase  of  financing  installment  sales 
has  been  covered  in  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  entitled,  “Handling  In¬ 
stallment  Sales  at  a  Profit.” 


The  Credit  Manager  of  one  of 
the  large  stores  summed  up  the 
Boston  experience  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  as  follows:  “It  is  a  common 
practice  in  Boston  among  all  the 
larger  stores  to  sell  furs  on  this  ar¬ 
rangement  and  we  have  all  been 
more  or  less  satisfied.  We  have  sold 
furs  on  the  deferred  payment  basis 
for  the  last  four  years  and  we  have 
had  no  grief  to  speak  of.  It  is  much 
easier,  we  find,  to  sell  furs  on  this 
basis  than  it  is  to  take  a  chance  on 
a  large  sale.  You  will  make  more 
sales  and  you  can  do  so  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  that  the  payments  will 
be  made.  In  our  experience  it  has 
not  attracted  a  lot  of  undesirable 
customers.  We  find  that  many  of 
our  regular  customers  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  convenient  payments  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  carrying 
charges.” 

Losses  From  Bad  Debts 

Speaking  of  losses,  this  survey 
showed  that  they  were  extremely 
small.  They  amounted  to  slightly 
less  than  1%  for  practically  all 
stores  contributing  except  one, 
which  reported  a  loss  of  1.1%. 

Another  interesting  fact  revealed 
beset  with  difficult  problems.  Also, 
the  group  suffers  loss  of  public  con- 
by  this  investigation  was  that  the 
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beset  with  difficult  problems.  Also,  fluence  public  opinion.  To  do  this 


the  group  suffers  loss  of  public  con¬ 
fidence  because  a  few  prominent 
members  may  have  become  notori¬ 
ous  through  narrow  selfishness  or 
omission  and  commission  of  acts 
that  were  immoral  or  illegal.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  envy  and  resentment  may 
have  been  aroused  because  of  un¬ 
usual  success  achieved  through  good 
judgment,  industry  and  thrift. 

The  political  leaders  who  run  our 
Governmental  agencies  have  their 
troubles  too.  It  is  their  function  to 
gather  in  and  distribute  wealth 
rather  than  to  replenish  or  increase 
it.  But  after  a  long  hard  depression, 
when  faith  and  confidence  are  low, 
and  values  have  greatly  depreciated, 
they  have  serious  difficulties  in  find¬ 
ing  adequate  sources  of  revenue  to 
meet  heavy  and  increasinng  de¬ 
mands. 

They  need  our  help.  We  need 
their  s\Tnpathy,  understanding  and 
protection.  In  times  when  doubt, 
suspicion  and  fear  are  so  wide¬ 
spread,  it  is  not  easy  for  these  two 
groups  to  get  together.  The  direct 
aoproach  seems  out  of  the  question. 
The  only  hope  for  business  is  to  in- 


we  must  take  our  stand  on  a  sound 
platform  on  some  of  the  important 
questions  of  public  interest.  We 
must  be  factual  and  fair.  As  Mr. 
Rosenblatt  said  tonight,  our  com¬ 
mon  denominator  should  be  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  be  right. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  bill.  My  purpose  is  to  urge 
you  to  investigate  this  important 
subject  of  “Unemployment  Re¬ 
serves,”  think  through  on  it,  try  to 
reach  some  decision  as  to  what  is 
sound  and  practical,  and  then  ex¬ 
press  that  conclusion  to  your  associ¬ 
ates,  your  customers,  your  news¬ 
papers,  and  your  political  represen¬ 
tatives.  If  we  are  to  do  anything 
constructive  in  this  regard  we  must 
act  promptly  because  present  trends 
indicate  that  those  in  political  office 
will  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to 
take  action  early  in  1935. 

The  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  gotten  out  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  short  report  on  the 
'‘Essentials  of  a  Program  of  Unem¬ 
ployment  Reserves" 
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seem  likely  to  continue  in  the  future 
are  such  as  the  foUo.wing: 

1.  We  have  already  taken  note 
of  the  trends  towards  employment 
of  part-time  workers  and  for  the 
use  of  such  employees  to  meet 
peak-time  requirements  in  retail 
stores. 

2.  In  the  food  field,  the  combina¬ 
tion  store  selling  not  only  groceries 
but  meats,  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  bakery  goods  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  has  made  large  gains  over 
the  separate  specialty  shops  hand¬ 
ling  these  commodities.  The  com¬ 
bination  food  store  apparently  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  consumer 
better  than  the  separate  shops.  It 
also  apparently  provides  a  better 
basis  for  more  efficient  operation 
than  the  specialty  store. 

3.  Another  development  of  the 
depression  has  been  the  return  of 
the  department  store  to  the  handling 
of  foods.  During  the  past  three 
years  several  hundred  department 
stores  have  added  food  lines.  Most 
of  the  early  .\merican  department 
stores,  a  generation  ago,  carried 
food  products  and  made  a  success 
of  it.  The  larger  department  stores 
of  Europe  have  continuously  sold 
food  products.  Observation  of 
these  re-beginnings  now  makes  it 
clear  that  many  of  them  are  very 
imperfect  and  are  certain  to  prove 
unsuccessful.  The  movement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  logical  and  is  likely  to  stick. 
Food  selling  is  henceforth  likely  to 
be  an  important  department  in  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
Census  statistics  is  that  small  scale 
ente^rise  continues  as  always  to 
dominate  the  retail  trade.  Neither 
the  mail  order  houses,  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  nor  the  chains  have 
altered  this  situation  in  spite  of 
their  appearance  and  growth.  There 
are  today  more  small  store  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Fears 
that  the  small  men  might  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  at  least  so  far  as  re¬ 
tailing  is  concerned,  are  groundless. 
Retailing  is  at  once  the  school,  the 
means  of  support,  and  the  business 


opportunity  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  owners  and  man¬ 
agers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  les¬ 
sons  to  be  drawn  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past  four  years  are: 

1.  The  ever-present,  need  for 
alertness  and  flexibility  in  meeting 
unforeseen  difficulties. 

No  one  in  1929,  had  any  inkling 
of  the  severity  of  the  problems 
which  have  since  had  to  be  met. 
Only  those  with  sufficient  alertness 
and  flexibility  to  take  the  shocks 
have  survived.  We  may  get  out  of 
this  depression  and  may  not  for 
many  years  to  come,  but  the  lessons 
of  caution  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

2.  The  need  for  conservation  of 
energy  and  resources  formerly 
wasted  in  useless  fights  against  com¬ 
peting  retail  institutions. 

Clearly  the  various  types  of  in¬ 
stitutions  that  now  make  up  the  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  have  apparently  reached 
a  balance  in  which  no  one  is  ap¬ 
parently  enjoying  any  outstanding 
advantage  over  any  other.  Years 
ago  small  retailers  wore  themselves 
sick  fearing  that  the  department 
stores  might  swallow  them  up.  In 
time  this  fear  passed  by.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  World  War  small  town 
retailers  became  frenzied  over  the 
imaginary  prospect  that  mail  order 
houses  would  drive  them  out  ot 
business.  Now  we  know  what  the 
limitations  of  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  are.  During  recent  years  re¬ 
tailers  far  and  wide  have  had  night¬ 
mares  of  fear  based  on  the  belief 
that  chain  stores  might  absorb  them. 
The  past  four  years  have  proved 
that  this  fear  is  groundless.  The 
chain  stores  have  apparently  reach¬ 
ed  almost  their  full  growth.  They 
were  not  any  better  to  take  the  de¬ 
pression  than  independents  and  de¬ 
partment  stores.  There  are  today, 
as  we  have  seen,  more  independents 
than  ever. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
each  of  these  new  institutions  came 
into  existence  because  it  was  able 
to  supply  a  type  of  service  needed 
and  desired  by  certain  sections  of 
the  consuming  public.  Each  grew 
until  it  had  reached  the  limits  of 


these  services.  Each  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  has  now  taken  its  place 
in  the  complicated  system  of  retail 
distribution.  Each  is  now  finding  its 
level  in  the  main  stream  of  retail¬ 
ing.  Retailers  of  all  types  are  slow¬ 
ly  learning  to  work  with  each  other 
for  common  ends.  Small  retailers, 
in  particular,  are  regaining  courage 
and  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
carry  on  successfully  alongside  of 
their  larger  competitors.  Most  re¬ 
tailers,  regardless  of  the  types  of 
institutions  they  represent,  now 
realize  that  their  success  depends 
upon  minding  their  own  business 
and  trying  to  do  a  better  job  in 
their  own  business,  rather  than 
spending  their  time  and  energy  in 
trying  to  prevent  some  other  type 
of  retailer  from  forging  ahead. 

3.  Probably  the  most  important 
of  all  conclusions  concerning  the 
trends  of  the  retailing  trade  during 
recent  years,  is  the  need  for  fixing 
merchandising  policies  on  the  basis 
of  consumer  requirements,  rather 
than  on  the  requirements  set  by 
manufacturers  or  wholesalers,  or 
even  on  such  conditions  as  might 
seem  most  convenient  to  retailers. 
Probably  the  greatest  gains  in  re¬ 
tailing  in  the  future  will  be  made 
by  those  retailers  most  adept  either 
by  intuition  or  by  scientific  analysis, 
in  determining  what  their  custom¬ 
ers  want;  not  only  as  to  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  also  as  to  service,  and 
even  as  to  the  store  itself,  its  floor 
plan,  layout  and  its  fixturing.  De¬ 
partment  lines  are  likely  to  undergo 
considerable  change.  Merchandise 
is  being  shifted  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another.  New  alignments 
will  occur  on  every  hand  Imsed  on 
a  better  knowledge  of  consumer  re¬ 
quirements. 


CREDIT  OR  REFUND  ON 
CERTAIN  FLOOR  TAXES 

TVIEW  regulation*  affecting  the  tax 
^  on  paper  towel*  and  special 
sizes  of  cotton,  paper,  and  jute 
bags  were  approved  September  11, 
1934.  These  provide  for  credit  or 
refund  of  taxes  affecting  stocks 
held  for  sale  or  other  disposition 
(but  not  for  consumption)  on 
June  12,  1934.  These  regulations 
will  interest  stores  which  sell 
paper  towels.  Write  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  for  particulars 
or  ask  your  local  Internal  Revenue 
office  for  T.  D.  4474. 
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ness,  as  can  be  done  and  is  done, 
in  production. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  sales 
force,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  those 
employed  in  service  departments  of 
retail  organizations,  whose  activity 
or  inactivity  is  in  direct  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  movement  of  goods  over 
the  counter. 

A  retail  store  must  at  all  times 
maintain  a  personnel — ^both  selling 
and  fton-selling — equipped  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  often  unforeseen 
demands  of  the  Public. 

In  the  great  industrial  fields  en¬ 
gaged  in  production,  a  different  em¬ 
ployment  problem  exists.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  our  factories  to  oper¬ 
ate  every  business  day  of  the  Cal¬ 
endar  year  as  is  the  case  in  our  re¬ 
tail  stores.  They  do  not  have  to 
maintain  daily  operating  hours  to 
meet  the  buying  habits  of  the  public. 
When  production  declines,  due  to 
a  slackening  in  demand  for  their 
goods,  they  may  either  close  their 
plants  entirely,  or  reduce  their 
forces  to  a  number  entirely  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  production 
schedule.  They  can  do  this  without 
any  loss  of  business  or  customer 
good  will. 

\  Not  so  the  retail  store! 
vThe  retailer  must  at  all  times  be 
at  the  service  of  the  Public  and 
maintain  a  staff  to  sell  merchandise 
and  render  service  when  the  Public 
'demands  them. 

V  In  consideration  of  these  facts, 
any  attempt  to  reduce  further  em¬ 
ployees’  working  hours  in  retail 
stores  would  create  an  insurmount¬ 
able  burden  upon  Retailing,  result¬ 
ing  in  increased  pay-roll  costs,  and 
higher  prices  for  merchandise  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  line  with  present-day 
purchasing  power.  In  fact,  some  ad¬ 
justments  must  be  made  to  take  care 
of  some  real  practical  operating 
Situations. 

V  There  is  a  point  at  which  reduced 
working  hours  will  become  an  econ¬ 
omic  evil  rather  than  an  advantage. 
We  believe  that  that  point  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reached  in  the  Labor 
Provisions  of  the  Retail  Code  and 
any  further  reduction  in  working 
hours  for  Retailing,  or  any  failure 
to  make  practical  adjustments,  will 


jeopardize  the  very  existence  of 
many  of  our  retail  institutions. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  future 
of  trade  practice  provisions  of 
codes.  In  my  estimation,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  or  failure  of  this  entire 
Program  is  definitely  linked  up  with 
these  provisions.  Unless  existing 
codes  are  stripped  of  unneeded  and 
uneconomic  trade  practices  which 
are  handicapping  and  burdening 
normal  legitimate  business  opera¬ 
tions  and  activities,  and  which  have 
been  resjxinsible  for  unwarranted 
increases  in  the  prices  of  goods — 
then,  business  recovery  will  be  re¬ 
tarded  and  this  entire  Program  will 
fall  short  of  meeting  its  objective. 
The  mere  voice  of  a  vocal  minori¬ 
ty  or  the  immature  or  unrestrained 
opinion  of  the  majority  is  no  basis 
for  determining  sound  trade  prac- 
\tice  provisions. 

^  The  future  success  of  the  N.R.A. 
demands  that  its  policies  and  codes 
must  soon  undergo  a  drastic  process 
of  simplification,  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
main — codes  must  be  rewritten  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Act  itself.  Only  through  do¬ 
ing  so  can  business  be  relieved  of 


its  present  uneconomic  code  bur¬ 
dens  ;  can  controversial  problems 
between  producers  and  distributors, 
due  to  arbitrary  code  interference, 
be  averted ;  can  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power  be  maintained  at  its 
maximum;  can  normal  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  be  attain¬ 
ed  ;  can  our  employment  problem  be 
solved;  and  can  codes  meet  with 
successful  enforcement. 

Despite  its  limitations  and  errors, 
the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  Program  has  accomplished 
much  in  raising  our  Nation  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  Depression.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished 
during  this  Emergency,  and  can  be 
accomplished  through  clarifying  and 
simplifying  this  Program  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  economic  conditions  of  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future. 

Trade  Associations  and  trade 
groups  such  as  these,  which  are  the 
vehicles  through  which  organized 
business  speaks  and  acts,  have  a 
duty  to  perform  in  seeing  that  the 
codes  are  modified  and  simplified — 
not  for  the  advancement  of  the  sel¬ 
fish  interests  of  any  industry  or 
trade — but  for  the  general  economic 
welfare  of  all  business,  of  labor, 
and  of  the  American  People.  This 
is  the  gravest  responsibility  which 
has  ever  been  thrust  upon  trade 
groups.  It  is  the  challenge  of  to¬ 
day  which  confronts  you.  It  must 
not  go  unanswered!  The  very  fu¬ 
ture  of  such  groups  depends  on 
whether  the  answer  is  sound. 


TRUTH  IN  FURS  ON  TAGS 


T\ESCRIPTIVE  string  tags 
for  attaching  to  fur  coats 
and  scarfs,  as  well  as  fur 
trimmed  cloth  coats  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

These  tags  for  all  the  sea¬ 
son’s  wanted  furs  prepared  by 
a  Committee  of  fur  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  of  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty 
shops,  contain  the  description 
of  the  furs,  the  care  that 
should  be  taken  of  the  fur  and 


the  kind  of  service  that  may 
be  expected  from  each  parti¬ 
cular  kind. 

They  were  prepared  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  customer  the 
information  she  may  want 
without  placing  upon  the 
salesperson  that  important  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Price  of  tags ;  $5.00  a  thou¬ 
sand  plus  postage — seventy- 
five  cents  a  hundred  in  lots  of 
less  than  a  thousand  plus 
postage. 
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and  the  bait  is  poisoned.  Mr. 
Tugwell  knows,  and  we  will  learn, 
that  safety  and  ease  are  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  governmental  regula¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  realize  that  there 
is  a  price  to  be  paid  by  the  general 
public  as  well.  There  is  developing 
an  inevitable  loss  of  efficiency,  a 
growth  in  wasteful  bureaucracy,  an 
asphyxiation  of  constructive  private 
effort  and  a  resulting  decrease  in 
the  general  standard  of  living.  This 
will  be  a  heavy  price  for  the  worker 
of  this  country  to  pay  for  a  transient 
sense  of  security  for  himself  or  for 
a  similar  illusion  on  the  part  of  the 
business  man. 

From  Control  to  Dictatorship 

As  for  the  inevitability  of  an  act¬ 
ual,  if  unacknowledged  governmen¬ 
tal  dictatorship,  listen  to  a  quotation 
from  a  recent  address  of  an  econo¬ 
mist  of  world-wide  renown.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gustav  Cassel  of  Sweden — a 
country  where,  by  the  way,  matters 
have  not  been  badly  managed  in  the 
past  few  years. 

“The  leadership  of  the  state 
in  economic  affairs  which  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Planned  Economy 
want  to  establish,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  necessarily  connected  with 
a  bewildering  mass  of  govern¬ 
mental  interference  of  a  stead¬ 
ily  cumulative  nature.  The  arbi¬ 
trariness,  the  mistakes  and  the 
inevitable  contradictions  of  such 
policy  will,  as  daily  experience 
shows,  only  strengthen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  more  rational  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  different 
measures  and,  therefore,  for 
unified  leadership.  For  this 
reason  Planned  Economy  will 
always  tend  to  develop  into 
Dictatorship.  The  risk  of  such 
a  development  is  naturally 
greatest  in  those  countries  that 
have  suffered  most,  and  whose 
people  are  traditionally  accus¬ 
tomed  to  subordinate  them¬ 
selves  to  some  form  of  dicta¬ 
torship.  Strong  resistance  can 
only  be  expected  from  countries 
where  individual  freedom  has 
been  looked  upon  through  cen¬ 
turies  as  one  of  the  most  preci¬ 
ous  attainments  of  civilization 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
fundamental  condition  for  its 


further  development.  But  even 
in  such  countries  the  modem 
fancy  for  planned  economy  has 
driven  people  much  further  on 
the  way  to  dictatorship  than  is 
generally  recognized. 

“The  existence  of  some  sort 
of  parliament  is  no  guarantee 
against  planned  economy  being 
developed  into  dictatorship.  On 
the  contrary,  experience  has 
shown  that  representative  bod¬ 
ies  are  unable  to  fulfill  all  the 
multitudinous  functions  con¬ 
nected  with  economic  leader¬ 
ship  without  becoming  more 
and  more  involved  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  competing  interests 
with  the  consequence  of  a  moral 
decay  ending  in  party — if  not 
individual — corruption.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  such  a  degrading  devel¬ 
opment  are  indeed  in  many 
countries  accumulating  at  such 
a  speed  as  must  fill  every  hon¬ 
orable  citizen  with  the  gravest 
apprehensions  as  to  the  future 
of  the  representative  system. 
But  apart  from  that,  this  sys¬ 
tem  cannot  possibly  be  pre¬ 
served,  if  parliaments  are  con¬ 
stantly  overworked  by  having 
to  consider  an  infinite 'mass  of 
the  most  intricate  questions 
relating  to  private  economy. 
The  parliamentary  system  can 
be  saved  only  by  wise  and  de¬ 
liberate  restriction  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  parliaments.” 

These  are  strong  words,  but  I,  for 
one,  cannot  read  them  without  con¬ 
viction  of  their  truth. 

What  then  is  our  duty  as  busi¬ 
ness  men?  Our  first  duty  is  that  of 
a  change  of  attitude — of  our  whole 
business  philosophy.  We  must  re¬ 
verse  our  surrender  of  independence 
and  must  discard  such  plans  as  we 
have  made  for  a  safe  and  inglorious 
business  future.  We  must  gladly 
and  willingly  risk  the  old  dangers, 
for  only  in  the  face  of  those  dangers 
is  real  safety  to  be  found.  Business 
men  must  not  themselves  succumb 
to  the  more  short-sighted  of  trades 
union  ideals. 

To  get  down  to  practical  details, 
there  is  much  in  the  codes  that  we 
will  want  to  throw  away,  but  much 
that  we  will  want  to  save. 

We  will  preserve  the  minimum 


wage  clauses,  though  perhaps  more 
carefully  studying  the  problems  of 
regional  variations  and  the  desirable 
variations  as  between  urban  and 
rural  conditions.  If  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  whole-heartedly  encourage 
private  profit  and  private  initiative, 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  general 
raising  of  these  minimums. 

We  will  oppose  further  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  hours,  as  destructive  of 
hopes  for  a  raised  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  pitiably  low 
standard  of  1929  can  be  reproduced 
on  a  40  hour  week.  Further  short¬ 
ening  will  put  the  same  sort  of  a 
brake  on  recovery  and  prosperity 
that  is  now  effective  in  the  case  of 
the  building  trades. 

The  child  labor  clause  at  16  years 
must  be  preserved  and  enforced; 
but  attempts  to  raise  the  limit  be¬ 
yond  that  age  must  be  vigorously 
fought  in  the  interest  of  the  youths 
themselves — and  with  no  other  in¬ 
terest  whatsoever,  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious. 

Open  prices  must  not  merely  be 
permitted,  they  must  be  enforced. 
There  are  ways  of  preventing  open 
prices  from  becoming  fixed  prices. 
In  some  industries  it  will  be  done 
by  eliminating  the  waiting  period 
entirely,  in  other  cases  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  it  for  decreases  but  retaining  it 
for  price  raises.  Every  proper  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  quantity 
discounts,  or  for  lower  prices  on 
goods  made  out  of  season,  or  for 
any  other  economically  sound  con¬ 
cession  to  the  large  or  astute  buyer. 
But  secret  prices  must  go. 

Certain  of  the  “unfair  practices” 
clauses  should  be  retained,  discard¬ 
ing  the  great  mass  which  looks 
toward  a  restriction  of  effective 
competition.  Bribery,  dishonesty — 
these  are  obviously  out  of  place  in 
self-respecting  business. 

Other  harmful  practices  have 
grown  up  as  trade  customs  in  cer¬ 
tain  industries.  As  an  example, 
there  is  the  privilege  of  counter¬ 
manding  an  order,  which  in  the 
woolen  industry  reached  the  limit  of 
returning  for  full  credit  goods  on 
the  purchaser’s  shelves,  unsold  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  An  order  is 
a  contract,  and  should  be  so  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  unfair  advantages  of  size 
should  be  forbidden  as,  for  instance, 
the  piecemeal  destruction  of  compe¬ 
tition  by  price  cutting  below  cost  in 
restricted  areas,  while  recouping  by 
increased  prices  elsewhere. 

These  elements  may  not  be  all 
that  is  allowable  or  desirable  in  code 
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construction,  but  they  are  typical  of 
that  which  should  be  preserved. 
They  give  ample  scope  for  trade  as¬ 
sociation  activity  and  code  useful¬ 
ness.  A  code  so  formed  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  more  elaborated  struc¬ 
tures  on  which  it  is  sought  to  build 
up  fully  controlled  and  protected 
industries.  We  can  survive  a  few 
fully  organied  unions  or  industries, 
but  complete  organization  on  the 
basis  of  the  building  trades  and  the 
lumber  code  would  imperil  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

The  Surrender  of  Initiatiye 

This  paralysis  of  courage  and  of 
individual  responsibility,  with  which 
we  have  been  tainted,  has  already 
touched  the  younger  generation. 
From  the  natural  feeling  of  help¬ 
lessness  in  the  face  of  the  economic 
crisis  there  first  developed  among 
them  a  shame-faced  acceptance  of 
public  support,  which  in  far  too 
many  cases  has  ripened  into  a  com¬ 
placent  dependence  on  society. 
From  this  it  is  a  short  and  easy 
step  to  outright  demand  of  sup¬ 
port  as  a  right,  without  compensa¬ 
tor  duties.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
millions  of  our  youth  have  taken 
that  step?  They  but  reflect  in  their 
sphere  the  supine  surrender  of  their 
elders. 

In  his  address,  before  referred  to, 
Gustav  Cassel  thus  draws  to  his  con¬ 
clusion  : 

“If  we  allow  economic  free¬ 
dom  and  self-reliance  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  powers  standing 
for  Liberty  will  have  lost  so 
much  in  strength  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  offer  any  effect¬ 
ive  resistance  against  a  progres¬ 
sive  extension  of  such  de.struc- 
tion  to  constitutional  and  pub¬ 
lic  life  generally.  And  if  this 
resistance  is  gradually  given 
up — perhaps  without  people 
ever  realizing  what  is  actually 
going  on — such  fundamental 
values  as  personal  liberty,  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  speech  and 
independence  of  science  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  imminent  danger. 
What  stands  to  be  lost  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  the  whole  of  that 
civilization  that  we  have  inheri¬ 
ted  from  generations  which 
once  fought  hard  to  lay  its 
foundations  and  even  gave  their 
life  for  it.” 

But  we  in  America  need  not 
suffer  this  loss.  We  have  not  gone 
so  far  along  the  descending  road 


that  return  is  not  possible.  And  in 
returning  we  need  not  seek  merely 
to  duplicate  a  status  quo  to  which  no 
one  would  willingly  return. 

Our  hardest  task  is  to  put  in 
effective  operative  form  that  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  which  subsists 
between  the  workers  and  the  indus¬ 
try  in  which  they  are  employed.  On 
the  false  trails  both  have  teen  fol¬ 
lowing,  by  way  of  super-organiza¬ 
tion  and  destruction  of  competition, 
both  groups  find  themselves  faced 
with  the  loss  of  their  dearest  attain¬ 
ments  and  hopes.  Together  we  are 
being  deprived  of  the  material  val¬ 
ues  of  a  raised  standard  of  living, 
and  the  spiritual  values  of  liberty. 
The  form  of  our  needed  co-op>era- 
tion  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  need 
is  not  so  much  for  formal  co-oi)er- 
ation  as  for  direct  recognition  of 
these  mutual  interests. 

As  to  other  particulars  it  is  possi- 


that  just  show  you  have  a  lot  of 
shirts  on  sale  inside,  department  dis¬ 
plays  that  get  in  the  way  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  intend  to  do  serious 
buying,  stereotyped  pep  meetings 
that  merely  waste  everybody’s  time. 
And  all  along  the  line  that  unfinish¬ 
ed,  imperfect  air  will  be  noticeable. 

Exaggeration  ?  Possibly.  But 
please  take  that  look  into  the  pub¬ 
licity,  or  promotional  or  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  some  store  this 
Fall.  Notice  how  everyone  rushes 
around.  Notice  the  wild-eyed,  fran¬ 
tic  attempts  to  cover  ground.  Try 
to  wait  for  an  interview  with  one 
of  the  staff,  or  the  “head-man”  of 
the  department.  And  when  you  get 
the  interview,  see  how  long  you  can 
talk  uninterrupted  to  him. 

That’s  the  picture.  You  see  there’s 
plenty  wrong  with  it.  And  com¬ 
mon  sense  immediately  points  out 
the  remedy  for  the  situation.  Don’t 
start  more  things  than  you  can 
finish.  That’s  an  old  “saw”,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  applicable  here.  Not  much 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  claim 
that  it  is  better  to  use  three  or  four 
of  those  promotional  aids  thorough¬ 
ly  and  effectively  than  to  brush 
lightly  over  the  whole  list.  It’s  al¬ 
most  certainly  better  to  create  the 
impression  that  you  have  thought 
about  what  you  are  doing  and  are 
as  sold  about  it  as  you  want  the 


ble  to  look  ahead  more  clearly  and 
with  assurance. 

We  can  so  arrange  that  the  larger 
monetary  rewards  shall  more  nearly 
represent  equivalent  service  to  so¬ 
ciety  and  shall  act  as  effective  dis¬ 
tributors  of  purchasing  power. 

We  can  provide  subsistence  and 
lift  the  fear  of  want  for  his  de¬ 
pendents  from  the  soul  of  every 
willing  worker  in  this  land. 

We  can  keep  open  and  enlarge 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  every 
youth  with  the  will  and  capacity  for 
social  service,  whether  in  business, 
the  professions  or  the  arts. 

We  can  increase  the  general 
standard  of  living,  and  distribute  it 
on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

All  this  and  more  we  can  do.  But 
if  these  things  are  to  be  done,  we 
who  are  devoted  to  the  discipline  of 
business  must  direct  our  steps  anew 
toward  an  ascending  pathway. 


customer  to  be,  than  it  is  to  create 
that  breathless,  unstable,  uncomfort¬ 
able  atmosphere  of  lack  of  time, 
of  uncertain  convictions.  And  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such 
procedure  need  not  make  for  back¬ 
wardness  or  staleness  in  any  store’s 
promotions.  It  should  really  help 
to  improve  them. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  danger  lies  not  in  the  fact 
that  anyone  will  attempt  to  (^rry 
out  the  whole  list  of  promotion^ 
aids  for  every  lot  of  merchandise 
that  comes  to  the  attention  of  the 
sales  promoter.  One  could  hardly 
expect  anyone  to  go  to  that  extreme. 
But  there  is  the  definite  danger  that 
the  promoter,  under  pressure,  will 
attempt  to  do  one  or  two  or  three 
things  more  than  he  can  reasonably 
carry  to  their  logical  effective  con¬ 
clusion.  Such  procedure  weakens 
the  promotional  chain  by  taking 
away  valuable  time  from  the  forg¬ 
ing  of  the  individual  links.  It’s 
great  to  be  able  to  use  every  aid 
known  to  modern  promotional 
“science”  (save  the  mark!)  in  do¬ 
ing  your  job,  but  unless  you  really 
can  use  them  properly,  leave  them 
alone.  To  quote  Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet” — “This  above  all,  to  thine 
own  self  be  true.”  Do  what  you 
can  do,  and  what  you  can’t,  don’t! 


Sales  Promotion  or  Sales  Commotion? 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
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Regulation  of  Fur  Repair  Workrooms 
Under  the  N.  R.  A. 

(^Continued  from  page  25) 


code  was  pending  hearing  the 
N.R.A.  ruled  that  the  retail  custom 
fur  manufacturing  trade  was  sup¬ 
plemental  to  the  general  Retail 
Trade  and  that  any  code  to  be 
adopted  for  it  should  be  a  supple¬ 
mental  code  to  the  general  Retail 
Code  itself. 

Work  of  Special  Fur  Commission 

The  Special  Fur  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  N.R.A.  has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  job  of  studying  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  fur  trade  to 
determine  and  recommend  what 
specific  schedules  of  labor  provis¬ 
ions  should  be  applied  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry.  The  chief 
task  of  the  Commission  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  differences  in  working  condi¬ 
tions,  regularity  and  length  of  em¬ 
ployment,  specialization  ot  skill 
required  and  prevailing  wage  rates 
in  order  to  recommend  for  each 
branch  of  the  trade,  labor  and  wage 
schedules  which  will  be  sound,  prac¬ 
tical  and  fair  both  to  employers 
and  employees.  The  committee  is 
still  engaged  in  its  investigation  and 
as  yet  has  made  no  recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  has  drafted  and  addressed 
a  questionnaire  to  wholesale  fur 
manufacturers,  to  retail  custom  fur¬ 
riers  and  to  retail  stores  operating 
fur  repair  departments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  basic  information 
necessary  in  arriving  at  any  pro- 


We  have  maintained  that  the 
labor  problems  in  the  average  fur 
repair  department  are  substantially 
different  from  those  encountered  in 
wholesale  manufacturing  or  in  re¬ 
tail  custom  manufacturing.  We  have 
explained  to  the  Commission  that: 

1.  Few  store  workrooms  manu¬ 
facture  merchandise  to  stock 
and  that  the  merchandise  so 
produced  in  the  few  excep¬ 
tional  cases  is  negligible  in 
amount. 

2.  Few  stores  do  any  substantial 
amount  of  retail  manufactur¬ 
ing  to  special  customer  order. 

3.  The  great  preponderance  of 
work  in  these  store  shops  is 
solely  that  of  repairing,  and 
alteration  of  customers’  mer¬ 
chandise. 

4.  There  is  less  specialization  of 
work  among  employees  in 
store  workrooms  and  less 
specialized  skill  required. 

5.  Employment  is  more  regular 
and  spread  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  in  retail  stores 
than  in  wholesale  fur  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments. 

6.  Many  employees  in  fur  repair 
workrooms  are  given  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  departments  in 
the  store  during  the  off 


season  where  the  work  re¬ 
quired  is  comparable  in  char¬ 
acter. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  illustrate  the  difference 
in  labor  problems  existing,  in  fur 
repair  departments  as  compared 
with  wholesale  manufacturing  ac¬ 
tivities. 

It  is  to  the  interest,  therefore,  of 
retail  stores  operating  fur  repair 
departments  that  they  make  every 
effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Special 
Fur  Commission  in  furnishing  as 
much  detailed  information  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  response  to  the  questionnaire 
which  the  Commission  has  issued. 
We  urge  members  to  cooperate  in 
this  study  in  order  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  have  an  accurate  and 
complete  picture  of  labor  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist  in  repair  de¬ 
partments  of  retail  stores,  ,, 

In  the  meantime,  the^'hour  and 
wage  provisions  of  the^general  Re¬ 
tail  Code  definitely  govern  employ¬ 
ees  in  fur  repair  departments  of 
retail  stores  or  in  those  special  re¬ 
tail  custom  fur  manufacturing  de¬ 
partments  of  stores  where  such  ex¬ 
ist  as  specialized  departments.  No 
change  by  the  Administration  in 
these  hour  and  wage  regulations  is 
contemplated  until  such  time  as  the 
Special  Fur  Commission  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  investigation  and  submit¬ 
ted  its  formal  recommendations  to 
the  Administration.  Undoubtedly,  at 
that  time  opportunity  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  members  of  the  fur  in¬ 
dustry  to  appear  at  an  open  hearing 
held  by  the  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  registering  their  approv¬ 
al  or  disapproval  of  the  basic  work¬ 
ing  schedules  and  minimum  wages 
proposed  to  cover  fur  repair  depart¬ 
ments  in  retail  stores. 


posed  schedules  of  wage  rates  and 
working  hours. 

Retail  stores  are  urged  to  give 
this  questionnaire  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  to  furnish  as  much  detailed 
information  as  possible  in  order  to 
assist  the  Special  Fur  Commission 
to  make  sound,  practical  and  equit¬ 
able  recommendations  for  working 
conditions  within  the  industry. 

Store  Problems  Different 

We  have  been  in  contact  with 
niembers  of  the  Special  Fur  Com¬ 
mission  in  an  effort  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  a  fair  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  .character  of  work 
performed  and  employee  working 
conditions  encountered  in  fur  re¬ 
pair  departments  of  retail  stores. 


Situations  Wanted 


STORE  MANAGER— EXECUTIVE 

Recently  with  large  chain  company.  Experienced  merchan¬ 
dising — expense  control.  Successful  record  and  profit  showing. 
Primarily  interested  in  general  store  management  of  smaller 
store  or  merchandising  activities  in  larger  volume  concern. 
J_10-34. 

EXECUTIVE  WITH  MERCHANDISING 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE 

College  graduate  with  some  business  sales  training.  Bought 
coats  and  suits  for  twelve  years.  Head  of  own  better  grade 
specialty  store  for  some  years.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
branches  of  store  operation.  J — 11 — 34. 
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Merchandising 


Merchandise  Control 
Manual 


purpose  of  the  Merchandise  Control  Manual 
is  to  help  stores  improve  their  stock  keeping 
methods — to  assist  in  maintaining  well  assorted  stocks 
at  a  minimum  cost.  The  hook  answers  practically 
every  problem  on  merchandise  control.  It  represents 
two  or  three  of  the  best  systems  of  control  found  in 
operation  in  each  department  of  the  store — the  gen¬ 
eral  considerations  in  installing  a  system  and  the  use 
of  the  information  or  data  which  the  control  system 
records. 

The  book  includes  all  of  the  best  material  on  con¬ 
trol  which  could  be  crowded  into  320  pages.  It  con¬ 
tains  90  forms  with  definite  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  each. 


The  price  to  Members  is  $2.00  a  copy,  in  lots  of 
10  or  more  it  is  $1.50.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
book  to  you. 


THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


225  W.  34th  St.  New  York  City 

The  Buyer’s  Manual 

Is  a  Presentation  of  Merchandising  Fundamentals 
for  the  Buyer  by  Twenty  of  the 
Country's  Leaders  in  Retailing 

HIS  volume  covers  practically  every  phase  of 
merchandising;  the  organization  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  division — planning — ^buying — turnover — 
price  lining — ^markdowns — fashion — promotion,  etc. 
It  is  a  practical  guide  for  the  assistant  as  well  as 
the  buyer  and  merchandise  manager  toward  profit¬ 
able  retailing.  A  handy  reference  book  by  nationally 
known  merchandisers  and  executives  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  practical  Retailing.  The  new  price  is  $2.00 
a  copy  to  members.  A  special  discount  of  25  per 
cent  will  be  given  on  quantity  purchases  of  ten  or 
more  copies.  Many  stores  have  ordered  a  copy  for 
.•  each  department  manager  and  buyer. 
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Personnel 


How  Much  Merchandise  Training  for 
Christmas  Extras? 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


the  typed  title  of  the  list.  The  titles 
comprise  a  table  of  contents  as 
follows : 

6  months  to  years 
IJ^  years  to  3  years 

3  years  to  4  years 

4  years  to  6  years 
6  years  to  8  years 
8  years  to  10  years 

10  years  and  over 
Dolls  and  Accessories 
Games  and  Puzzles 
Care  of  Stock 


Larger  Desk  &  Chair  Sets 
Musical  Instruments 
Easel  &  Paints 
Games 

(See  Master  Sheet) 

Puzzles 

(See  Master  Sheet) 

Typewriter 

Sleds 

Games  and  puzzles  are  arranged 
alphabetically  on  a  Master  Sheet 
this: 


Sleeping  Composition  Doll — 10" 

Tickletoes  (dressed — eyes  roll) 
—12" 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  care 
of  stock  in  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  : 

Stock  well  kept  is  half  sold.  Fresh 
clean  merchandise  is  easier  to  sell 
and  you  can  sell  faster  when  your 
stock  is  in  the  right  place. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  only  your  def¬ 
inite  job,  but  to  your  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  to:  ^ 

1.  Dust  displays,^ stock  fixtures 
and  stock  every  morning. 

2.  Put  things  back  where  you 
got  them. 

3.  Keep  the  price  side  outside  on 
shelves. 


As  an  illustration,  here  are  the 

Name 

Age 

No.  to  Play 

Boy  or  Girl 

lists  for  the  8  to  10  years  classifica¬ 

Across  the  Continent 

10-14 

4 

Both 

tion: 

American  Flag  Game 

10-18 

2 

Both 

Bovs 

Anagrams 

8-16 

6 

Both 

Electric  Trains 
Train  Accessories 
Construction  Sets 
(Metal  and  Wood) 
Boats  (Motor  &  Sail) 
Clipper  Kit 
Boy  Toymaker 
Cowboy  Suits 
Cowboy  Accessories 
Costumes 

Tool  Chest  &  Tools 
Work  Bench 
Electric  Steam  Engines 
Bicycles 


The  lists  of  dolls  on  the  Doll 
Master  Sheet,  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  ages,  for  instance: 

2  to  S  Years 

Painted  Eye  Rubber  Doll — 10" 
Sleeping  Eye  Rubber  Doll — 10" 
Dutch  Boy  and  Girl  Novelty 
Dolls— 10" 

Gingerbread  Novelty  Dolls — 24" 
Patsyette  (with  wig) — 10" 

Little  Cherub— 12" 

Bettv  (no  wig — composition) — 
12" 


4.  Keep  soiled,  damaged  and  un¬ 
priced  merchandise  oflF  count¬ 
ers  and  bring  to  attention  of 
Section  Manager. 

5.  Make  your  displays  sell  for 
you  by  sugges^t^. 

6.  Whenever  possible,  showV;a 
box  or  packagealr^dy  opened 
when  selling  boxea  or  cello¬ 
phane-wrapped  merchandise. 
Broken  boxes  and  wrappers 
mean  soiled  merchandise  and 
lost  sales. 


Wagons 

Books  for  Boys 
Girls 

Puppet  Show  &  Puppets 
Miniature  Handlooms 
Basket  Weaving 
Sewing  Sets 
Costumes 

Hat  Box  Suitcases 
(Fitted) 

Dolls 

(See  Master  Sheet) 
Wardrobe  Trunks 
Bassinet 
Electric  Stove 
Cooking  Utensils 
Doll  House  &  Furniture 
Bicycle 

Large  Doll  Carriage 
Books  for  Girls 

Boys  and  Girls 

Modeling  Clay 
Table  Tennis 
Magic  Sets 
Microset 
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In  these  tuie  photographs  yon  see  a  nmmber  ef  Marshall  Field’s  322  Class  2000 
National  Cash  Registers.  Observe  the  efficient  and  convenient  arrangement. 
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Marshall  field  &  company,  Chicago, 

Illinois,  has  given  us  permission  to  announce 
that  they  have  placed  an  order  for  47  new 
multiple-drawer,  clerk-wrap  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
isters  to  replace  47  registers  which  have  served 
their  purpose  satisfactorily  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

From  the  management  standpoint,  these  regis¬ 


ters  automatically  provide  department  sales 
records  and  clerks’  sales  records.  From  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  standpoint,  these  registers  mean  fast, 
accurate  service. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  now  use  more 
National  Cash  Registers  of  the  multiple-drawer, 
Class  2000  type  than  are  used  in  any  other  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  world. 


^o/MSmal  Godh  Q%ealite/i  Go. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

CASH  REGISTERS  •  TY  REWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOK- 
keeping  machines  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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Codes 


Code  Summaries 

{Continued  from  page  68) 


count,  if  received  postmarked  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  grace.  Shipments 
made  on  or  after  the  2ath  may  be  dated 
the  first  of  the  following  month.  Ap¬ 
proved  August  20. 

Hosiery  Industry 

Uniform  conditions  of  sale  were  ap¬ 
proved  August  14.  All  orders  are  subject 
to  acceptance  by  the  mill,  are  accepted 
subject  to  delays,  partial  delivery  and  non¬ 
delivery  caus^  by  labor  difficulties,  or 
conditions  beyond  control  of  the  seller. 
In  such  cases,  the  seller  shall  promptly 
notify  the  buyer,  who  shall  have  the  right 
to  cancel  any  undelivered  or  unfinished 
portion  of  the  order.  Failure  of  the 
buyer  to  either  cancel  or  confirm  within 
10  days  after  receipt  of  notice  shall  be 
construed  as  a  cancellation. 

Anticipation  shall  not  exceed  6  per  cent 
per  annum;  interest  shall  be  charged  on 
past-due  invoices  at  6  per  cent  per  annum ; 
dating  in  excess  of  the  seller’s  estab¬ 
lished  terms  shall  be  subject  to  interest 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Discount  is 
forfeited  upon  failure  of  payment  of 
invoices  on  due  dates,  according  to  terms. 

Cancellation  may  be  effected  by  the 
buyer  only  because  of  failure  of  the  seller 
to  make  deliveries  on  specified  delivery 
dates,  provided  the  buyer  has  furnished 
details  in  keeping  with  contract  commit¬ 
ments,  and  provided  the  buyer  has  given 
at  least  10  days  written  notice;  until  or 
unless  the  buyer  cancels  a  past  due  de¬ 
livery,  the  commitment  remains  in  force. 
The  seller  may  cancel  an  order  because  of 
impairment  of  the  customer’s  credit,  or 
berause  of  labor  difficulties  or  conditions 
beyond  his  control,  as  outlined  in  the 
first  paragraph  above. 

Controversies  shall  be  settled  by  arbi¬ 
tration.  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  American  Arbitration  Association, 
provided  this  provision  for  arbitration 
shall  not  have  been  deleted  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  upon,  or  prior  to,  execution  of 
contract. 

Light  Sewing  Industry — Quilting  Division 

An  amendment  approved  August  8  per¬ 
mits  the  sale  and  shipment  of  dropped 
lines  and/or  seconds  only  during  the 
months  of  January  and  August.  Seconds 
are  defined  as  finished  products  which 
have  been  damaged  during  the  process  of 
manufacturing;  dropped  lines  are  mer¬ 
chandise  where  the  color  assortment  is 
not  complete  or  where  the  merchandise 
has  proved  unsalable. 

Millinery  and  Dress  Trimming  Braid 
and  Textile  Industry 

Fair  trade  practice  provisions,  prohibit¬ 
ing  inaccurate  advertising,  inaccurate  hill¬ 
ing.  inaccurate  labelling,  secret  rebates 
and  commercial  bribery,  became  effective 
September  23.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  .Administrator,  the  Code  Authority 
shall  issue  regulations  governing  returns ; 
after  they  have  been  approved,  returns 
of  me*-cbandise  selected  by  the  customer 
or  his  agent  and  shipped  pursuant  to  a 
wr’tten  order  mav  not  be  accented.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  latent  defects  not  discoverable 
by  reasonaMe  inspection,  returns  must 
Iv*  made  within  five  days  of  receipt  by 
the  customer.  • 


Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bedspreads 
and  Novelty  Pillows 

An  amendment  approved  July  30  pro¬ 
hibits  secret  rebates. 

An  amendment  approved  August  24 
brings  under  the  coae  the  manufacture 
of  dcnnestic  decorative  linens,  which  are 
defined  as  table  covers,  scarves  and  doilies 
used  for  the  decoration  of  the  home. 
(The  weaving  of  fabrics  and/or  laces 
is  not  included).  Trade  practices  for  the 
domestic  decorative  linens  division  pro¬ 
hibit  variance  of  more  than  three  per 
cent  in  width  or  length  from  sizes  marked 
on  the  products,  selling  articles  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  purchaser  buy  another 
article  or  articles,  and  selling  articles  in 
groups  at  a  single  group  price,  (except 
such  articles  commonly  sold  in  sets  or 
ensembles)  unless  the  price  of  each  unit 
in  the  group  be  stated  to  the  purchaser. 

Wholesale  Millinery  Trade 

An  amendment  approved  August  30 
requires  shipments  to  be  made  f.  o.  b.  city 
of  wholesaler,  except  under  circumstances 
as  may  be  defined  by  the  Code  Authority, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  The  code  covers  wholesalers  of 
hats,  both  trimmed  and  untrimmed,  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children ;  it  also 
includes  hat  bodies  and  incidental  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Wholesale  Stationery  Trade 

An  amendment  approved  September  10 
establishes  uniform  datings  on  seasonal 
goods:  February  1  for  Valentines;  April 
1  for  Easter  goods ;  September  1  for 
school  supplies ;  December  1  for  holiday 
goods;  October  1  for  Halloween  goods; 
October  1  for  desk  calendars.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  the 
Code  Authority  has  the  power  to  modify 
these  or  establish  uniform  datings  on 
additional  items  or  lines. 

Retail  Tobacco  Trade 

A  ruling  which  became  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  17  reads:  “In  computing  minimum 
unit  prices,  in  case  of  any  sale  to  a 
consumer  located  at  the  time  of  such  sale 
in  a  State  imposing  a  stamp  tax  on 
cigarettes  or  the  sale  thereof,  such  mini¬ 
mum  unit  prices  shall  be  computed  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  2  and  the  amount  of 
such  stamp  tax,  if  not  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  shall,  whether  the  seller  be  located 
within  or  without  such  State,  be  added 
to  the  minimum  unit  price  so  determined. 
In  computing  minimum  prices  in  case 
of  any  such  sales  of  more  than  one  unit 
of  the  same  article,  minimum  unit  prices 
calculated  on  the  foregoing  basis  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  stamp  taxes  shall  be  multi¬ 
plied  and  be  subject  to  discounts  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraph  2.” 

Retail  Book  Trade 

An  interpretation  announced  by  the 
N.R.A.  September  6  specifies  the  classes 
of  books  that  cannot  be  sold,  .  for  six 
months  after  publication,  at  lower  than 
the  publisher’s  published  price.  They  are : 
a  new  or  first  edition :  any  new  printing 
or  impression  of  such  new  or  first  edition ; 
a  bona  fide  “reprint”  or  “rebind”;  a  bona 
fide  “revised  edition”. 


Ice  Cream  Sales 

Ice  cream  sold  to  the  consumer  and 
not  for  resale  in  any  form,  and  when 
not  sold  for  consumption  either  on  the 
premises  or  by  catering  and  banquet  ser¬ 
vice,  or  by  box-lunch  service,  or  by  curb 
service  in  an  establishment  which  for 
compensation  offers  food  for  sale  in  such 
manner,  and  customarily  serving  at  least 
10  people  per  day ;  and  when  not  sold  by 
delivery  from  house  to  house  upon  regular 
routes,  is  subject  to  the  code  for  retail 
food  and  "rocery  trade,  according  to  an 
interpretation  announced  by  the  N.R.A. 
August  25. 

Cotton  and  Textile  Codes 

An  N.R.A.  ruling  announced  September 
6  places  blankets  and  piece  goods  up  to 
and  including  25  per  cent  of  wool  by 
weight,  plus  a  manufacturing  tolerance 
of  2  per  cent,  under  the  Cotton  Textile 
Code ;  all  others  containing  both  wool 
and  cotton  are  governed  by  the  Wool 
Textile  Code.  Merino  yarns  up  to  and 
including  45  per  cent  of  wool  by  weight, 
spun  on  the  cotton  system,  are  under  the 
Cotton  Textile  Code;  over  45  per  cent, 
the  Wool  Textile  Code. 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products 

A  ruling  announced  by  the  N.R.A.  on 
August  23  permits  the  seller,  at  his  option, 
to  ship  and  bill  advance  orders  for  1934 
fall  merchandise,  when  manufactured,  on 
terms  not  in  excess  of  those  specifie<l  by 
the  code,  with  an  allowance  of  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
from  the  date  of  maturity  of  such  bill 
to  the  date  when  the  bill  would  have 
matured  if  rendered  according  to  date 
of  delivery  specified  in  the  order. 

“Break  and  Take”  Defined 

An  official  interpretation  of  “break  and 
take”  or  “pick  and  draw”  packages  of 
confectionery,  prohibited  under  the  whole¬ 
sale  confectionery  code,  was  announced 
August  30  by  the  N.R.A.  It  reads:  “Any 
merchandise  which  is  prepared  or  com¬ 
bined  for  sale  or  distribution  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  through  any  method  in¬ 
volving  lottery  or  an  element  of  chance, 
such  as  the  color-center  method,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  price  within  the  wrapper  method, 
the  punch-board  method,  the  push-card 
method,  the  method  whereby  letters  on 
the  wrapper  explain  the  particular  name 
of  the  article,  is  merchandise  of  a  like 
character  serving  the  same  purpose  as 
the  type  of  merchandise  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  ‘break  and  take’,  ‘pick  and 
draw’,  and  the  sale  or  distribution  there¬ 
of  is  prohibited.” 

Knitted  Outerwear 

An  interpretation  announced  Septem¬ 
ber  10  by  the  N.R.A.  rules  that  any  dis¬ 
count  above  the  discount  specified  in  the 
code,  when  based  upon  volume  of  pur¬ 
chases.  is  prohibited  by  the  code  if  the 
agreement  to  pay  such  discount  is  made 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale. 

Retail  Drug  Trade 

An  amendment  to  the  code  approved 
September  21  permits  the  Administrator 
to  modify  the  operation  of  the  loss  limita¬ 
tion  clause  of  the  Retail  Drug  Code  in 
any  case  where  a  manufacturer  is  found 
to  be  manipulating  his  prices  because  of 
the  provision  in  such  manner  as  to  main¬ 
tain  an  unwarrantedly  higher  price  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  or  to  oppress  small 
enterprise.  Deductions  for  manufacturers’ 
discounts  and  allowances  are  no  longer 
permitted. 
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THE  MODERN  CALCULATOR  IS  ELECTRIC 


BURROUGHS  CALCULATORS 


AUTOMATIC  "RECAPPING" 


At  the  single  touch  of  a  key  the  front  dials  con 
be  cleared  separately,  without  transferring; 
CLEARANCI  clears  both  dials  simultaneously. 

Both  operations  are  electric.  There  are  no 
cranks  to  turn;  no  levers  to  pull. 


Th»  Ouplax  it  furnishad  in  9  and  13  column  tint.  For  a  domonttrafion,  fa/aphona  fha  nnaratt  Burrought 
otfica,  or  writn  diracT  for  illutiroftd  foldar.  Burroughs  Adding  Atochina  Company,  Dntroii,  Michigan. 
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UlCTRic  Touching  the  motor  bortronsfers  the  individual 
TRANSFER  total  from  the  front  to  the  rear  diols  electrically. 


Entirely  new  feature  provides  the  simplest 
SUBTMCTION  fastest  method  of  subtraction  on  any 

key-actuated  calculating  machine. 


The  Duplex  retains  all  the  advantages  of 

other  Burroughs  Electric  Calculators,  includ- 

MOTOR  DOKS  ^ 

THE  WORK  ing  complete  one-hand  control;  uniform, 
light  touch  for  oil  keys;  and  fast,  positive 
action.  Accuracy  is  electrically  enforced. 


TWO  sns 
OF  DIALS 


Individual  totals  are  obtained  in  the  front  dials, 
then  transferred  electrically  to  the  rear  dials 
where  they  accumulate  as  a  grand  total. 
Dials  are  well  separated  to  avoid  confusion. 


FRACTIONAL 

CENT 


The  machine  gives,  or  takes,  the  half-cent  as 
desired;  or  accumulates  fractional  amounts 
in  the  normal  way. 


In  auditing  taint  with  tha  Burrought 
Clactric  Duplax  Calculator,  individual 
lalalt  by  clarkt  or  daportmanfa  and 
tha  grand  total  ara  obtoinad  In  ana 
handling  otfhaflgura*. 


IT'S  NEW.  .  . 
IT'S  ELECTRIC 


•  The  New  York  Theatre  • 


The  playgoer  whose  expectations  are  moderate  can 
make  himself  reasonably  happy  on  Broadway  at 
the  moment  of  this  writing.  If  there  is  as  yet  no 
“Dinner  at  Eight,”  no  “Men  in  White”  to  report,  there 
is  nevertheless  a  satisfying  variety  of  average  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  theatre  to  select  from  the  recent  open¬ 
ings,  and  if  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that, 
“Dodsworth”,  “Sailor,  Beware!”  and  “Tobacco  Road”^<^ 
are  still  with  us  from  last  season,  and  “Stevedore”  is 
in  town  for  a  return  engagement. 

To  see  “The  Distaff  Side”  is  to  have  a 
completely  satisfactory  theatre  evening. 
Here  is  a  play  without  fever,  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  “edge”  or  “sparkle,”  a  play 
somehow  perfectly  focused,  that  grows, 
act  by  act,  to  greater  reality  and  dignity.  It  has  a  fine 
humor  and  shrewdness  of  characterization ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  caricatured  and  nothing  is  over-embellished:  all 
is  in  proportion. 

The  play  is  an  English  importation.  Its  author,  John 
Van  Druten  (who  has  given  us,  among  other  things, 
“Young  Woodley”  and  “There’s  Always  Juliet”)  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  the  “distaff  side”  of  the  English  Venables 
family,  Mrs.  Venables,  her  three  daughters  and  her 
granddaughter.  Against  the  skillfully  drawn  back¬ 
ground  of  character  a  story  interest  is  developed  in 
the  struggle  of  Alix,  the  granddaughter,  to  decide 
whether  she  shall  marry  her  lover,  Toby,  and  go  with 
him  to  Hollywood,  where  a  job  is  waiting  for  him,  or 
give  him  up  and  stay  in  London  for  the  sake  of  her 
stage  career;  and  the  efforts  of  her  mother,  Evie,  to 
influence  her  decision  in  the  right  direction  without  un¬ 
due  interference.  It  is  all  completely  believable,  and 
no  shred  of  sensationalism  is  to  be  found. 

The  play  provides  a  perfect  setting  for  the  flawless 
acting  of  Dame  Sybil  Thorndike,  of  the  English  stage. 
Her  interpretation  of  the  wise  and  gentle  Evie  is  a  char¬ 
acter  study  of  infinite  penetration  and  beauty.  Viola 
Keats,  also  from  London,  gives  the  role  of  Alix  sharp 
definition  and  authenticity.  When  in  the  end  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Venables  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  found 
their  various  solutions  and  you  leave  the  theatre  you 
may  wonder  a  little  if  anything  much  has  been  said 
or  done.  But  the  theatre  does  not  always  speak  in 
headlines ;  and  when,  as  in  “Another  Language”  or 
“The  Distaff  Side,”  it  captures  a  fleeting  image  of  life, 
little  more  can  be  asked  of  it. 


The 

Distaff 

Side 


Merrily 
We  Roll 
Along 


Every  season  has  its  quota  of  plays  which 
it  is  the  “smart”  thing  to  see,  and 
“Merrily  We  Roll  Along”  is  the  current 
contribution  to  this  category.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten,  produced  and  acted  by  the  right 
jjeople  and  its  presentation  at  the  Music  Box,  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  memory,  completes  the  favorable  aug^uries  But 
George  Kaufman  and  Moss  Hart,  who  wrote  it,  have, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  pulled  a  fast  one  on  their  audi¬ 
ence.  This  time  their  crackling  dialogue  is  blistering 
as  well;  the  “smart”  surface  is  split  wide  open,  and 
you  are  presented  with  an  exposition  of  human  taw¬ 
driness  and  spinelessness  that  shocks  and  frightens 


and  sets  you,  in  spite  of  yourself,  to  searching 
your  soul.  And  so  contagious  is  the  bitterness  with 
which  the  play  is  written  that  you  will  probably  not 
like  what  you  find  there. 

“Merrily  We  Roll  Along”  is  the  story  of  a  man’s 
betrayal  of  himself,  of  his  evolution  in  a  progressive 
moral  disintegration  from  a  young  man  of  hope,  honesty 
and  heroic  ideals  to  a  prosperous  middle  aged  play¬ 
wright  stripped  of  self  respect,  decency  and  courage. 

It  is  written  with  a  kind  of  passionate  disillusionment 
that  conveys  at  once  a  sense  of  disgust  for  all  men  and 
a  fierce  protest  against  the  fateful  exigencies  of  living 
that  force  compromises  upon  them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that  the 
play  is  written  in  reverse,  starting  with  the  playwright 
at  the  unpleasant  climax  of  his  career  and  closing 
upon  the  noble  valedictory  address  he  made  at  his  col¬ 
lege  commencement.  The  device  has  been  called  a 
theatrical  “stunt”,  and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  that; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  this  story  could  have  been  told 
effectively  in  any  other  way.  To  drive  home  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  straightforward  story  of  ruin,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  at  the  start  to  rid  the  mind  of  the  audience  of 
a  conventional  expectation  that  the  situation  will  “work 
out  all  right”.  Closing  the  play  on  the  eager  and  con¬ 
fident  figure  of  a  boy  whose  adjuration  to  his  class¬ 
mates  is  “To  thine  own  self  be  true”  is  irony  of  the 
purest  and  most  devastating  kind. 

Certainly  when  you  tell  a  story  backward  you  sacri¬ 
fice  some  of  the  narrative  interest,  but  these  expert 
writers  gain  more  than  they  lose.  Instead  of  being  in 
terested  to  learn  what  will  happen  next  you  find  your¬ 
self  afraid  of  what  will  happen  next.  As  you  follow  a 
man  backward  from  his  large  defections  to  his  smaller 
ones  you  know  that  presently  you  are  going  to  meet  his 
jfitiful  first  compromise,  and  because  under  your  eyes 
the  ghostly  figure  of  an  eager  boy  is  taking  shape  you 
dread  the  coming  of  that  moment. 

Neither  “Merrily  We  Roll  Along”  nor  the  moral 
lecture  it  amazingly  reads  will  be  quickly  forgotten. 
But  not  all  its  poignancy  has  been  written  into  the  play 
itself — a  great  deal  of  it  has  its  source  in  the  skillful 
performances  of  Kenneth  MacKenna,  Mary  Philips, 
Jessie  Royce  Landis  and  Adrienne  Marden.  And  Sam 
Harris  has  given  it  a  production  that  does  it  justice 
at  every  turn. 

A  spectacle  to  be  admired  in  much  the 

.=ame  spirit  as  the  view  from  the  Empire 
Great  State  Tower,  the  East  River  skyline  and 

Waltz  Radio  City  (where  it  is  presented)  is 

“The  Great  Waltz”,  Max  Gordon’s  gigan¬ 
tic  importation  from  the  continent.  Seeing  it,  you  will 
discover  that  what  modern  engineering  technique  can 
achieve  (aided  by  the  skill  of  great  staging  experts  and 
scene  and  costume  designers)  is  as  overwhelming  as 
you  could  desire.  The  stage,  for  instance,  will  revolve 
to  present  you  with  the  background  of  a  new  setting. 
Out  from  the  wings  walk  pillars  and  doors,  down  from 
the  heavens  drop  chandeliers,  and  while  you  hold  your 
breath  an  entirely  new  and  dazzling  picture  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  superlative  scene  shifting  is  not  as  dis- 
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«^®  "Tc  torment  Cleaning  — * 

S2i"ontb8  ago. 

.i»tton  ot  Oiia  garments 


The  American  ZORIC 


a  considerable  saving  in  mark-downs,  as  the 


garments  cleaned  are  made  to  look  like  new  merchan 


disc,"  writes  R.  R.  Perner,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


of  this  progressive  Pittsburgh  department  store. 


Garment  Cleanir^  Sys¬ 
tem,  conveniently  installed 
right  in  the  Boggs  4  Ruhl 
Department  Store,  at 
Pittsburgh. 


Lanndry 


ZORIC 


ZORIC  MAKE  S 

BIG  MARK-DOWN  SAVINGS 

A 

AT  BOGGS  &  BUHL 

•World-famous  garment  cleaning  system  brings 
full-mark-up  newness  to  handled  merchandise 


ZORIC  is  a  real  profit-maker  for  retail  merchandisers.  The  answer  to 
your  mark-down  problems.  Zoric  restores  the  look  and  feel  of  newness  to 
goods  soiled  from  display,  handling  and  fitting.  And  hest  of  all,  Zoric  Oean- 
ing  leaves  no  tell-tale  odor.  Write — now — for  the  Zoric  figures  and  facts! 


THE  AMERICAN  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  COMPANY  •  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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usher  working  his  way  through  law  school,  a  young 
usherette  working  a  very  ingenious  racket,  a  husband 
waiting  for  his  first  child  to  be  born,  and  a  whole  gal¬ 
lery  of  cleverly  drawn  city  types.  Denunciation,  dis¬ 
illusionment,  pathos,  sacrifice  and  humor  tread  upon 
each  other’s  heels ;  and  the  whole  business  winds  up  with 
a  Very  scary  shooting  scene  which  leaves  two  corpses 
to  be  removed  from  the  stage. 

Joseph  Spurin-Calleia  does  a  grand  characterization 
of  the  convict  who  is  the  central  figure,  cleverly  sketch¬ 
ing  in  against  the  man’s  cynicism  and  desperation,  his 
ignorance  born  of  a  slum  upbringing,  his  generosity  and 
his  twisted  sense  of  justice.  The  lovely  voice  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  Ilka  Chase  give  authenticity  to  the  figure  of  a 
faithless  wife ;  and  indeed  the  whole  cast  goes  about  its 
business  with  skill  and  surety. 

j  1  t  Belasco  Elmer  Rice  utters  another 

Juagmen  vehement  social  protests,  and  as 

Day  usual  precipitates  a  critical  uproar.  This 

time,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  he  is 
concerned  with  the  fantastic  tyranny  of  dictatorships, 
specifically  with  the  Nazi  regime.  The  play  follows 
the  trial  of  two  leaders  of  a  rebellious  “People’s  Party’’ 
on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  having  attempted  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  dictator.  The  judges  of  the  court  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  they  shall  sacri¬ 
fice  their  personal  and  judicial  integrity  by  finding  the 
defendants  guilty  in  accordance  with  the  dictator’s 
order,  or  risk  drastic  punishment  by  acquitting  them. 
The  elements  of  struggle  are  all  that  could  be  asked 
for  and  for  the  purposes  of  excitement  Mr.  Rice  makes 
the  most  of  them.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  he  has 
made  too  much  of  them ;  that  to  secure  the  maximum 
emotional  impact  he  has  sacrificed  the  subtle,  thought- 
provoking  possibilities  of  his  theme. 

This,  I  think,  is  true;  but  let  us  give  the  playwright 
credit  for  knowing  what  he  is  about.  He  has  written, 
not  a  particularly  good  play,  but  an  effective  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  tyranny.  To  do  this  he  has  reduced  his 
theme  to  the  simplest  possible  elements.  In  the  situa- 


concerting  as  you  might  expect ;  although,  if  you  happen 
to  be  in  a  quibbling  mood  you  may  begin  to  mutter  to 
yourself  that,  really,  settings  should  be  settings  and  not 
walking,  waltzing  and  all  but  speaking  members  of  the 
cast.  Also,  if  Strauss  means  a  lot  to  you  you  may  be 
resentful  over  the  discovery  that  “The  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube”  is  being  played  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
most  stupendous  of  these  gyrations — the  mechanical 
transportation  of  the  entire  orchestra  to  the  stage  and 
the  putting  together  piece  by  piece  of  an  elaborate  ball¬ 
room  scene. 

But  it  would  be  too  bad  to  take  a  fault-finding  mood 
to  “The  Great  Waltz.”  You  must  accept  it  for  what 
it  is — a  straightforward  and  entirely  successful  attempt 
to  fill  every  inch  of  a  colossal  stage  with  all  the  magnifi¬ 
cence,  color  and  inventiveness  known  to  the  theatre. 

The  libretto  is  entirely  sensible,  a  story  of  the  rivalry 
between  the  “two  waltz  kings,”  Johann  Strauss  and  his 
father.  The  music  is  the  Strausses’  own,  and  there  are 
some  enchanting  ballet  interludes.  The  singing  and  act¬ 
ing  cast,  enormous  as  it  is,  is  somewhat  lost  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  staging  and  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
stage.  The  most  colorful  role  goes  to  Maria  Burke  as 
the  good-hearted  Countess  Baranskaja.  Guy  Robertson 
as  Johann  Strauss  (the  younger)  and  Marion  Claire  as 
Rest,  who  sacrifices  herself  to  his  career,  sing  beauti¬ 
fully  and  are  altogether  likable. 

c  11  At  tbe  Morosco  is  a  neat  little  melodrama, 

very  ingeniously  nut  together  and  effec- 
Miracle  tive  from  start  to  finish.  Coincidence  runs 
riot  through  the  plot  but  nobody  minds ; 
and  the  hand  of  an  expert  craftsman  is  evident  in  the 
way  small  crisis  builds  up  to  larger  crisis  and  winds  up 
in  a  climax  which  for  pure  excitement  is  a  master¬ 
piece.  “Small  Miracle”  is  the  kind  of  play  whose  plot 
must  definitely  not  be  told;  but  just  to  whet  your  in¬ 
terest;  the  action  takes  place  in  a  theatre  lobby  with  a 
musical  show  in  progress  inside;  there  is  an  escaped 
convict,  a  lieautiful,  unfaithful  wife,  a  worm  of  a  lover, 
a  cowardly  gangster,  a  very  human  detective,  a  young 
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thin  strip  for  getting  into  wet  ears.  Retailing  in  a 
box  of  three  for  $3.M.  .  .  .  Should  think  the  Cannon 
people  would  get  weary  thinking  up  new  ideas.  Now 
they  are  starting  on  Cannon  Sheets  what  they  describe 
as  “a  national  campaign  which  should  in  a  short  time 
reach  the  proportions  of  the  present  national  advertis¬ 
ing  on  Cannon  Towels.”  The  prospectus  from  Cannon 
announces  that  Gimbels,  New  York  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit,  featured  the  cellophane 
economy  package,  in  August  white  sales,  and  had  great 
success.  Cannon  supplied  mailers  and  display  helps. 
There’s  a  Christmas  idea  in  it. 

The  Cotton-Textile  Institute  is  distributing  Cotton 
Flashes,  a  little  folder  of  promotional  material  contain¬ 
ing  ideas  for  selling  cotton  merchandise.  They  an¬ 
nounce  that  it  will  be  sent  out  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  October- November  issue  has  suggestions  on  sheets, 
bath  towels,  blankets  and  bedspreads,  curtains  and  drap¬ 
ery  and  upholstery  materials. 


Gift  Shop  Notes 

For  Christmas  you  are  probably  reckoning  with  glass 
and  wood  accessories  as  newer  in  the  modern  field  than 
the  familiar  chrome  .  .  .  People  who  like  to  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  style  will  be  looking  for  the  glass  encased 
radio  .  .  .  Etched  and  engraved  glass  fits  in  with  the 
classic  trend  .  .  .  Tableware  and  decorations  of  wood, 
whether  they  have  a  peasant  “primitive”  look  or  are 
foursquare  modern,  seem  headed  for  great  popularity 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  most  enchanting  modern  clocks  you 
ever  saw  are  cased  in  wood. 


It  is  reported  that  over  7,000,000  people  have  made 
requests  for  information  on  housing  loans,  and  that 
over  6,000  banks  and  other  institutions  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  grant  loans.  Department  stores  which 
got  into  the  housing  drive  early  were  not  being  misled 
in  their  estimate  of  its  importance. 
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It  is  intended  that  this  Escalator  he  more  than 
just  a  way  of  getting  people  up  and  down.  That 
it  he,  instead,  something  that  will  make  people 
toant  to  go  up  and  down.  That  it  he  a  merchan* 
dising  factor  instead  of  a  transportation  neces¬ 
sity.  A  means  of  increasing  upper-floor  sales  in 
all  seasons  rather  than  supplementary  transpor¬ 
tation  for  peak  seasons. 

In  the  light  of  these  new  and  revolutionary 
Escalator  developments,  it  seems  altogether  fit¬ 
ting  and  proper  that  you  completely  reopen  the 
subject  of  internal  transportation.  That  you  now 
give  new  consideration  to  the  Escalator  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  number  of  transactions  and 
boosting  profits. 


Every  detail  of  passenger  comfort  and  safety  and 
satisfaction  has  received  special  consideration  in 
the  design  of  the  1934  Otis  Escalator.  The  new 
closely  spaced  cleats  on  the  treads  are  a  typical 
example.  For  they  provide  firm  footing  for  the 
daintiest  of  feminine  heel.  To  further  add  to 
safety,  the  treads  are  made  of  special  composition. 

In  every  way,  the  newly  designed  Escalator  is 
a  distinct  store  asset.  Its  appearance  is  one  of  com¬ 
plete  simplicity,  which  gives  full  play  to  its  many 
crowd-attracting  features.  The  new  up  and  down 
signs  in  the  floor  and  the  directional  sign  above. 
The  light  that  ‘^spots’*  the  landings.  And  the 
cleverly  contrived  merchandise  display  cases  in 
the  balustrading.  (These  features  are  optional.) 


The  OTIS  ESCALATOR  for  1934 
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Theatre 


tion  to  which  he  introduces  us,  the  jxjwer-crazed  dictat¬ 
or  and  his  brutal  regime  are  at  the  end  of  their  rope, 
and  this  is  the  story  of  their  frantic  last  stand  against 
retribution.  For  a  playwright  serving  art  and  the  theatre 
alone,  it’s  the  story  that  has  gone  before  that  would 
be  treasure-trove — the  story  not  of  what  dooms  a  dicta¬ 
torship  but  what  makes  it,  what  fantastic  compound  of 
sincerity,  desperation,  unscrupulousness,  patriotism  and 
genius  in  one  man,  what  loyalty,  fanaticism  and  sacri¬ 
fice  in  a  people.  In  short,  he  could  hardly  resist  explor¬ 
ing  the  fascinating  possibilities  of  biography  and  mob 
psychology  and  while  he  was  about  it  he  might  very 
well  write  a  magnificent  play. 

Mr.  Rice’s  purpose,  however,  seems  to  have  been  not 
to  write  a  play,  but  to  write  “Sic  semper  tyrannis!”  in 
letters  of  flame;  and  he  has  ignored  equally  the  wider 
possibilities  and  the  restrictions  of  theatre  art.  They 
would  obscure  and  confuse.  Consequently,  “Judgment 
Day”  is  an  elemental  sort  of  experience  which  you  will 
not  forget.  It  will  explode  about  you  like  a  thunder 
storm.  It  will  force  you  to  take  refuge  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  proceedings  in  hysterical  laughter  at  the 
caustic  witticisms  which  the  chief  defendant,  George 
Khitov,  levels  against  the  regime.  You  will  grow  limp 
under  the  hammer  of  passionate  oratory ;  you  will  want 
to  close  your  eyes  against  the  unkind  glare  of  the  vio¬ 
lently  colored  court  scenes  (but  you  won’t).  Later, 
when  you  can  relax,  you  will  remember  to  admire  the 
extraordinarily  good  performances  of  Josephine  Victor, 
Walter  N.  Greaza  and  Eric  Wollencott  as  the  defend¬ 
ants,  and  Fania  Marinoff’s  interpretation  of  an  impu¬ 
dent  opera  singer,  which  is  a  little  gem. 

Bert  Lytell  courageously  enters  the  pro¬ 
ducing  field  this  season  with  a  play  by 
Emmett  Lavery  concerning  the  struggle 
of  priests  within  the  Jesuit  order  against 
doubt  and  the  temptations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Lytell 
also  has  the  leading  role.  All  the  action  takes  place 
within  an  American  House  of  the  order.  In  the  course 
of  the  play  two  of  the  Jesuits  are  saved  from  renounc¬ 
ing  their  vows  and  returning  to  the  world  by  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  what  appears  to  be  a  miracle  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  health  of  Father  Sierra,  who  has  been  paralyzed. 
The  “miracle”  turns  the  House  into  a  second  Lourdes, 
beseiged  by  the  faithful  in  search  of  cures.  Father 
Ahern,  another  member  of  the  House  and  until  now  the 
strongest  of  all  in  his  faith,  learns  that  the  cure  of 
Father  Sierra  was  not  a  miracle;  but  he  is  bound  by 
the  secrecy  of  the  confessional  not  to  reveal  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  Forced  to  watch  the  army  of  tragic  believers  who 
come  in  search  of  a  miracle,  and  confronted  with  the 
possibility  that  Blessed  Joseph  Martin,  founder  of  the 
House,  will  be  canonized  liecause  of  a  miracle  that 
never  took  place,  he  begins  to  doubt  a  God  who  would 
let  his  Church  be  duped.  Moreover,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  he  has,  he  cannot  plead  the  cause  of  canonization 
at  Rome,  as  the  Father  Rector  orders  him  to  do.  He 
sees  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  order.  Just  as  he 


is  about  to  do  so,  he  is  permitted  to  be  witness  to  a 
real  miracle,  and  his  faith  is  restored.  How  large  the 
audience  for  the  play  is  I  can  not  really  judge;  nor 
can  I  judge  how  justified  the  criticism  is  that  non- 
Catholics  must  find  the  play  obscure.  It  is  not  ordinary 
theatre  fare ;  but  its  departure  from  routine  lies  not  in 
the  plot  but  in  its  going  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Jesuit 
order. 

I  expected  First  Legion  to  take  a  more  novel 
turn  than  it  did.  Early  in  the  play  Doctor  Morrell,  the 
atheist  physician  who  is  responsible  for  duping  the 
House  with  a  supposed  miracle,  talks  of  the  possibilities 
of  strong  faith  as  a  cure  for  illness — a  phychological, 
hypnotic  cure  entirely  independent  of  Divine  interven¬ 
tion.  When  Father  Sierra  arose  and  walked  and  a 
miracle  was  proclaimed,  I  supposed  that  Doctor  Morrell 
was  busy  with  a  scientific  experiment  to  determine  if  the 
ailing  multitudes  who  came  to  the  shrine  thereafter 
would  not  be  cured  by  their  faith,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  absolutely  no  miraculous  powers  attached  to  the 
shrine.  When  the  doctor  confessed  that  he  had  engin¬ 
eered  the  whole  thing  simply  because  he  “hated”  the 
Jesuits,  it  was  a  sad  letdown. 

“The  First  Legion”  would  be  more  important  if  it 
were  controversial,  but  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  written  with  deep  sincerity;  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  staged;  and  the  acting,  for  the  most  part,  carries 
conviction.  It  paints  a  very  interesting  picture  of  “the 
shock  troops  of  God”  and  their  great  traditions,  and  it 
has,  somehow,  nobility. 

p.  ,  “Lady  Jane,”  a  rather  worn-out  story 

Itners  treated  to  beautiful  staging  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Frances  Starr,  whose  delicate  and 
subtle  technique  unfortunately  makes  the  play  seem 
even  clumsier  than  it  is.  If  you  go  in  order  to  see 
Miss  Starr,  observe  also  the  performances  of  Frieda 
Inescort  and  Alan  Marshall,  which  are  close  to  perfect 
.  .  .  “College  Sinners”,  foolery  of  the  “collegiate”  type, 
more  interesting  than  it  might  be  because  of  an  Oxford 
setting,  but  incongruously  imposed  on  a  tragic  story  .  .  . 
“Dream  Child,”  a  warm  little  story  of  a  Mr.  Babbitt’s 
last  fling  at  youth  and  romance,  lovingly  done  by  J.  C. 
Nugent  .  .  .  “Spring  Song,”  tragedies  in  the  life  of 
an  East  Side  Jewish  family,  with  Helen  Zelinskaya 
painting  a  rich  and  colorful  portrait  of  the  mother 
and  Francine  Larrimore  rather  swamped  by  the  pathos 
of  her  role  ...  “A  Ship  Comes  In,”  which  ought  to  be 
a  satire  on  modern  psychology  but  turns  out  to  be 
alarmingly  incoherent  .  .  .  “Errant  Lady,”  a  comic  farce, 
worthy  of  more  conviction  in  the  acting  than  it  gets. 
Point  of  Information :  Since  early  in  the  season  this 
department  has  been  morosely  but  conscientously  keep¬ 
ing  a  statistical  table  entitled  “Bedroom  and  Shooting 
Scenes  in  the  Current  Drama.”  The  situation  has  been 
improved  by  various  closings  but  is  still  something  to 
be  viewed  with  alarm  and  if  the  present  trend  continues 
we  intend  to  publish  the  table  as  our  stab  at  social  up¬ 
lift.— HELEN  K.  MULHERN. 


First 
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